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THOUGHTS ON THE PAST YEAR. 


T *s past! another year is gone, 
My race is so much nearer run, 
Life’s flame wil! soon decay ; 
And Age with all his withering train 
Will seize on every nerve and vein, 
And wear this frame away. 


For life is like a morning dream, 

Or like yon rapid river’s stream 
Where wave succeeds to wave ; 

So roll along our fleeting years, 

Progressive on, till Death appears, 
And leaves us to the grave. 


Whene’er my thoughts in fancy rove 

To where ten thousand people move 
So active and so gay, 

Reflection says, a few short years 

This busy crowd that now appears, 
Will all be swept away. 


For generations rise and pass 

Like shadows in a magic glass, 
That flit before our eyes ; 

So flies away the life of man, 

His days on earth are but a span, 
He’s born, looks round, and dies. 


—_—@— 


Yon mountain ash stript by the storm, 
Sways to and fro its naked form, 
Its withered leaves are fled ; 
It seems to whisper through the dales, 
*Tis thus some drooping mother wails 
O’er her loved athe dead. 


For Death spares neither age nor sex, 

Too well the tyrant knows the text, 
Man’s days on earth are few ; 

He wanders in this vale of tears, 

And ere life’s mid-day sun appears, 
He’s gone like morning dew. 


Oh Time, we totter on thy brink, 

Yet giddy mortals seldom think 
How swift thy moments run ; 

But gaily trifle life away, 

And flutter on day after day 


Like insects in the sun. 


Come then, Religion, guide my way 

While down life’s mazy path I stray, 
To join my native dust; 

On future worlds I’ll fix my eyes, 

And Faith and Hope shall bid me rise 
To mingle with the just. 


Dec. 31. Cc. K. 





THE MARCH OF INTELLECT. 


WHat is ** the march of intellect” — 


The mighty march of mind? 
Is it a joyous mental feast ? 
A blessing to mankind ? 
Is it an universal good, 
That purifies the heart ? 
Does it exalt a nation’s rank ? 
Or does it wealth impart ? 


The boasted * march of intellect” 
Is fraught with fear and dread! 

A loyal people in distress— 
A State without a head! 

O wondrous march of intellect ! 
O intellectual times, 

When murderers can evade the law, 
And thieves are paid for crimes ! 


By W. Hersee. 


A princely palace rears its head, 
e theme of every tongue— 

The gilded residence of vice, 
To lure the rich and young ! 

There nightly prowls the human wolf, 
Insatiate for his prey ;— 

The wealthy youth, who enters there, 
A beggar goes away! 


Ruin, and misery, and blood, 
And perfidy and strife, 
And horrid suicide, attend 
The reckless gambler’s life : 
Yet is a palace raised for him ! 
A hell with splendour lined ! 
Is this ** the march of intellect” — 
The mighty march of mind ? 
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PREFACE. 
—< Gy 


THE past year (as our Historieal Chronicle will shew) has been 
marked by few peculiarities, connected with our political relations, 
likely to secure it a prominent place in the annals of the future Histo- 
rian, if we except the affairs of Turkey and Greece, which led to the 
memorable battle of Navarino—so glorious to the British arms, and so 
honourable to the cause of liberty and humanity. The year 1827 
opened most inauspiciously for the patriots of suffering Grezce. The 
forces collected by Lord Cochrane and General Church, for the relief 
of Athens, were defeated with tremendous loss; and the Acropolis,— 
that seat of classical recollections,—was compelled to surrender to a 
barbarian foe. This gloomy aspect of affairs underwent a sudden 
change, on the promulgation of a treaty entered into by Great Britain, 
France, and Russia, for interposing their joint mediation, on the basis of 
Greece remaining tributary to the Ottoman Porte. The negociations 
on this important subject—the refusal of the Porte to any concessions in 
favour of Greece—the obstinacy of the Turkish and Egyptian forces, in 
pursuing an exterminating warfare, and the brilliant naval action of 
Navarino, which was the necessary consequence of Ottoman cruelty and 
treachery, are faithfully detailed in our Historical Chronicle; and 
amongst the political events of the past year they certainly form the 
most prominent features. In France, the political horizon has on the 
whole remained tolerably tranquil, though party spirit has occasionally 
raged. The attempts at the beginning of the year to subject the 
press to the most arbitrary restrictions —the establishment of the Cen- 
sorship, which was exercised with capricious despotism,—the creation of 
seventy-six new Peers—the dissolution of the National Guard—all 
contributed to increase the general dissatisfaction at the proceedings of 
Government ; instigated, as it was generally believed, by the intolerant 
spirit of Jesuitism, This feeling manifested itself in an alarming manner at 
the recent elections for the Chamber of Deputies, which were so unfa- 
vourable to ministers, as to compel them to resign. This ought to be suffi- 
cient to convince the old French aristocrats of the utter impossibility of 
ever re-establishing their ancient regime in the present enlightened age. 
Sparn, in the midst of degradation and wretchedness, is still likely 
to remain an object of scorn and of pity to all the nations on earth. 
Anarchy and partial insurrections have been the characteristic features 
of her annals during the past year.——PorTuGAL, though occasionally 
disturbed by the struggles of political parties, has been protected from 
the hostile irruptions of her treacherous and priest-ridden neighbour by 
the presence of a British force, which arrived at Lisbon on the Ist of 
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January, in virtue of the ancient treaties existing between Great 
Britain and Portugal.———In GerRMAny, a more tolerant spirit towards 
Protestantism has been manifested, and many individuals of the first 
classes in society have publicly abjured the absurdities of Popery. A 
more liberal system, with regard to the internal trade of the German 
States, has likewise been commenced, in the abolition of the Custom Du- 
ties on the common frontiers, and many other impolitic regulations. 

The attention of Russta has been chiefly devoted to warlike objects 
during the year. In a short but vigorous struggle with Persia, she has 
obtained some important advantages, besides a considerable accession of 
territorial property. She has also assumed a menacing attitude against 
Turkey, whose extinction, as a power, would be the probable result of 
open hostilities, unless European interference prevented it; and the 
necessary preservation of the balance of power would certainly re- 
quire such interference, especially on the part of England and France. 

Our Domestic Politics, during the year 1827, have been unusually 
chequered by ministerial changes. When expectation was raised to 
the utmost pitch by the elevation of Mr. Canning to the Premiership, 
and his admirers were confidently predicting the most beneficial results 
from his measures, the inexorable hand of death snatched him from 
the helm of the State a few months after he had undertaken its 
guidance, owing to the continued indisposition of Lord Liverpool. Mr. 
Robinson, who had been previously elevated to the Peerage with the 
title of Lord Goderich, succeeded Mr. Canning as Premier, his admi- 
nistration still retaining that heterogeneous mixture of Whig and Tory 
principles for which Mr. Canning’s had been distinguished. Lord 
Goderich, however, anticipating the-most powerful opposition from the 
high Tory party, has expressed, at the time of writing this article, his 
determination to resign ; whence we may anticipate an administration, 
formed, at least, of more congruous materials than those of its prede- 
cessors during the year 1827. The only parallel for which the last 
twelve months have been conspicuous, is to be found in the year 1782, 
when Lord North's administration was superseded by that of the 
Marquis Rockingham, who, on his death, was succeeded by Lord 
Shelburne. 

After experiencing, in so ample a manner, the favour of the public for 
nearly a century, a few words only will suffice with regard to our own 
labours. Ungrateful, indeed, should we be, did we omit any opportu- 
nity of repeating acknowledgements to our numerous friends and 
correspondents. In return for the powerful support we continue to 
receive, we trust we need scarcely add, that our exertions shall not 
relax; but that it shall ever be our earnest endeavour to support 
sound principles in Church and State, to disseminate useful knowledge, 
and to foster rising genius in every branch of learning, of science, and 
of art. 


Dec. 31, 1827. 
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' MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 
—o— 


W., B. states, that “ in Mrs. Montagu’s 
letter (April Mag. p. 306), Dr. Young is 
mentioned as the incumbent of and 
living at Welwyn; this, I suppose, was 
the author of Night Thoughts, of whom 
she gives a most excellent character ; 
but she speaks of bis brother , who 
was not so much detached from the 
world as the Dr. was. Who was this 
brother poet, and author of what? The 
Doctor at Welwyn was the author of 
Night Thoughts, and bas shewn in that 
production he was not detached from 
the world, when he spake of having in 
vain sought preferment from the minis- 
ter for twice the years expended in the 
siege of Troy,-and grown so old his very 
master knows bim not. He was chap- 
lain to King George the Second. Which 
of them wrote Love of Fame2. where 
is much sarcasm, of which the Night 
Thoughts affurd some specimens.” 

Mr. W. Bateman has favoured us with a 
copy of the following letter of Hobbes, to 
William second Earl of Devonshire. It is 


in the possession of Mr. White Watson, of 
Bakewell in the county of Derby : 
** Right Honourable and my eet Lord, 


*« By any thing I here from England this 
weeke, .[ am to remain uncertain yet of my 
returne. Nor have I any thing to say from 
hence, for y® present, but that | have an 
infinit desire to enivy the sight of y* Lo’p, 
which content wanting, I humbly pray y* 

. to supply, by keeping me still in y* 
fe tiny 9 bn al tote you oan 
than I do all y* world beside, and with no 
greater honor to my selfe than to be known 
to be your Lop. most humble and obedient 
servant, Tuo. Hosses. 

* Paris, Sept. Gth, (Aug. 27,) 1641.” | 

J. W.N. says, “I trust you will deem 
the following Queries of sutficient importance 
for insertion in your Miscellany. J beg to 
be informed respecting the Sealed Books ; 
one copy of which is, by Act of Parliament 
(14 Caroli II.), kept in the Tower of Lon- 
don, as THE Common Prayer Book of the 
ae Church, and as that standard of 
orthodoxy and accuracy, from which lies no 
appeal. 

*¢ 1. My first enquiry is, ‘ Whether the 
book, with each ‘and every of its numerous 
corrections, additions, elisions, and travs 
sitions, together with its-puuctuation, is of 
such authority, that no Common Prayer 
Book is, strictly — >» THE Common 
Prayer Book of out “ss except it be an 
exact transcript of that same Sealed Book ?’ 

«© @. Whether the discrepancies which 
now exist between the Sealed Book in the 
Tower, and the last, or 1822, Oxford edition 
in folio, are typographical errors, or whether 


they are intentional deviations; and, if so, 
by what authority were those deviations 
made from the.legal prototype ? 

«© 3. Whether it is incumbent on, and 
both lawful and expedient for, those who 
have the charge and privilege of printing 
the Book of Common Prayer, to print exact, 
or as it'were, fac-simile copies of the origi- 
nal in the Tower ; and whether the Commis- 
sioners or Revisors, from oversight, negli- 
gence, or other human infirmity, committed 
or overlooked any errors ? 

*« 4, Whether the various books ordered 
by the Act to be deposited in several places, 
~ there now; and, if so, whether they 
are, both as to edition, and correction in 
writing, exactly the same as the one in the 
Tower ? 

«¢ 5. Whether any one has ever professed 
to prepare and print any edition of the Com- 
mon Prayer Book, copied verbatim litera- 
timque from the Sealed Books ; and, if so, 
who, when, and what size, press, and price? 

‘« 6, Lastly, whether any author, and if 
so who, has written largely and cireum- 
stantially of the labours of the Commis- 
sioners appointed to revise and correct the 
Common Prayer Book, printed in 1662 ?” 


The following inquiry is made from a 
highly respectable quarter: ‘‘ Sir John 
Poyntz, of Iron Acton, Gloucestershire, 
Kat. Sheriff for that county in 1591, married 
Ist. daughter and heiress of Sir Alex- 
ander Sydenham, of » Somersetshire, 
Knt.; and @dly, Ursula, daughter of John 
Sydenham, of Brampton, in the same county, 
esq. Can any of your Correspondents in- 
form me from what branches of their widely 
extended family these Sydenhams derived 
their descent, and whether either of them 
was allied to the ancient stock of the Beau- 
forts, through an heiress of Fry, Darell, 
Lewes, Spencer, or Paston ?” 

T. F. requests information relative to 
a book with this title, ** Bapositio fidelis 
de Morte Thome Mori,” pri in 8vo, 
1538. Ant. Wood says, “I never could 
see any more of it than the bare title.”’ 

R. H. will be obliged for an account of 
the family of Stafford of Tottenhoe, in the 
parish of Shingley, Berks, after the year 
1694. A friend of his has a curiously illu- 
minated pedigree of that ancient family, 
deduced from an early period to the year 
1694; and he would be glad to ascertain 
the representative of this branch of the 
illustrious House of Stafford, to whom it 
may he a document of some interest. 

We much regret that a Memoir of the 
late Rear Adm. Sir A. C. Dickson, was 

rinted in the Supplement to our lest Vo- 
» previously to our receiving the com- 
municatidn of A veay oLp Sunscriscer. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 
—@— 


On tHE CoINnace. 


Mr. Urnsay, Top pe aes 
O few (comparatively) either feel, 
or take an interest in works of art, 
that to call the public attention to the 
present splendid series of Coins, in 
gold, silver, and copper, may be deemed 
a very needless undertaking. It ought 
indeed to be so from attention, and 
not from neglect. Many see no dif- 
ference between one Coin and another, 
except in their relative value. There 
exists, notwithstanding, a great variety 
both in design and workmanship, that 
will appear obvious enough, if pointed 
out. I shall, therefore, endeavour to 
show the great superiority of the pre- 
sent Coinage over that of 1821 and 
1823, and in doing so, I shall begin 
with the present, as contrasted with 
the Half-crown pieces of those years. 
Before entering on any particulars, 
the eye will at once be struck by the 
agreeable proportion the head bears to 
the circumference ; the margin round 
it is greater than usual, and we are 
not distracted’ by the letters being either 
too large, or too close to the head, or 
pushed out of the way, to make room, 
as heretofore. The relief, and the na- 
ture of it, next takes the attention. In 
the present half-crown it is unusually 
fleshy and round, perbaps the relief 
may be higher—but the effeet J speak 
of is produced by the very great ability in 
the graver of the artist, and by his taste 
and attention to the finish of the small 
parts ; and here I would direct your at- 
tention, particularly to the eye and 
eyebrow, the fulness under the eye, 
and the folds in the cheek, and near 


the mouth. The throat too is beauti- 
fully defined, and united to the head. 
But the hair exceeds in taste all that 
has been yet done. Crisp, yet flowing 
in undulating, graceful lines; at the 
same time ingeniously contrived by 
lessening the size of the curls towards 
the sides, to give the roundness I have 
alluded to. ) oh in the superb series 
of medals of the Popes, I remember 
nothing more naturally marked than 
this head, or by any means so soft; and 
certainly not in the coinage of the pre- 
sent or past reign is there any head to 
compare with it. 

While the obverse is to be thus ad- 
mired for its chaste, characteristic Eng- 
lish simplicity of style, the reverse 
sesses great richness to contrast with 
it. Nothing could have been better 
contrived than the lettering in this 
place ; being close to the arms it con- 
tributes much to the fulness of the 
effect ; and mezzotinting those on the 
motto, beautifully varies it; while the 
ample scroll work gives an air of im- 
portance to the whole. 

The busts on the Shilling and Sove- 
reign are from the same beautiful model 
as that of the Half-crown, and with equal 
merit and ability. I do not altogether 
like the reverse of the former, and yet I 
hardly know what to find fault with. 
That of the latter is a happy copy of 
the Coinage of James the First. The 
Crown, Sixpence, and Half-sovereign, I 
have not seen. I must again revert to 
the taste of the artist, who had the 
courage, in these coins, to deprive his 
Majesty of those eternal laurels * that 
less meritorious Kings have wreathed 





* On the Greek Coins, the fillet denoted Sovereignty, the laurel Divinity. Julies 


Cesar introduced the laurel on the Roman Coinage to express 


; his successors 


retained it as a badge of supreme authority. Towards the fall of that empire it was supter- 


seded by a fillet ornamented with pearls, Our early 
imitate the latter Roman, have the fillet until Athelstan, when the Crown 
continued on all the English Coins, with the ex 
Sixth, in which he is in armour, bareheaded. 


Saxon Coins, being an pg Mow 
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ion of a few of the gold of Edward the 
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time out of mid, and continue to have 
twisted’ round their metallic’ heads: 
But the artist’s courage was. short 
lived! The laurels agafn flourish on 


the copper series of Penny, Halfpenny, 


and Farthing; and I would call on him 
to observe how much these beautiful 
heads are- injured im consequence. 
There is 4 stiff, overloaded effect, and 
the appearance ceases to be natural. 
But had his sins been ten times greater, 
I must have pardoved him ten times 
-over, for the magnificent Britannia of 
-the revetse! Nothing in the Coinage 
of the Roman Emperors can go beyoud 
this. She is, at once, grand and clas- 
sical. Minerva and the Empress of 
the Ocean, combined—literally, a per- 
sonification of this great, insular em- 
pire ; and I cannot charge my mind at 
this moment with any single work 
which will so decidedly prove to after 
ages the height and purity to which 
the arts have attained at this period. 
With respect to the likeness of his 
Majesty in this series, we may possibly 
differ about it. It is certainly a fa- 
vourable one. Some may say it is 
too young and haudsome, and wants 
(though possessing more than any 
other) that princely port so peculiar to 
the King; yet it must be allowed to be 
extremely like him. And allow me 
>toask, ou what other Coin or Medal 
Was ever yet shewn that smile of affa- 
bility so much his own. Compare it 
with the constrained brow and con- 
ventional dignity, which by frowning 
is intended to signify grandeur, and 
which defaces by caricature every other 
likeness of him. ° 
In ‘this remote nook, we know not 
how matters are managed at the Mint, 
or how to explain the surprising im- 
provement in the Coinage *; for, taken 
as a series, | have no hesitation in say- 
ing, that they are superior to any 


they Englisly Mint -has ever produced, 
whether for design orexecution. Oliver 
Cromwell's are the only Coins which 
can for a moment be held in competi- 
tion with them, and these only in cha- 
racteristic expression. Nor is there a 
Coinage on the Continent, at this mo- 
ment, which should be mentioned in 
the same week with ours. 

With those who devote their at- 


tention.to the Fine Arts, in all coun- 


iries and ages, the Coinage is one of 


great interest, and serjous cansidera- 
tion; and» while England had ‘the 
worst Coinage in Europe (which we 
can all remember), she was circulating 
every where proofs of bad taste, worse 
skill, and slow progress in the Fine 
Arts. W.5. 


—— Q@-- 
Mr. Ursan, Kellington, July ig. 
[\ a late number of a widely circu- 


lated Literary Journal, it has been 
observed, that no ‘* man ever .alused 


Oxford or Cambridge, but in one of 


these three predicaments. Either his 
education finished at Christ's Hospital, 
or in the College at Saint Bees, or 
some other charitable instiiution upon 
a similar plan.(no disparagement what- 
ever is ‘meant to these establishments, 
which have already nurtured, and still 
continue ‘to send out into the world 
some of its: brightest ornaments) ; or 
from being refused a certificate from 
the moderators, or examining masters, 
he has become a married man without 
having been a Bachelor; or, with 
abilities, he has beew an uvsuccessful 
candidate for a fellowship. It is such 
persons alone who aspire to write down 
the Universities. Of these the fiercest 

nerally belong to the second class. 
They libel with the very quills. ex- 
tracted from their own opinions by the 
fingers of merciless public examiners, 








some of his gold, but the Crown disputed possession, until the milled Coinage of Charles 
» the Second, 1662. Queen Anne appears with a fillet, but with this exception the Jaurel 
has till now remained the sole ornament of Royalty, It is not easy to place the Crown 
gracefully on the head, but it has been done so on the Coronation medal of Louis XVI; 
and it was used on the Coins of Ferdinand, the late King of Naples, from his restofatin in 
1814. 

* The great re-comage of 1816 evidenced the most splendid ability ip the engraver; 
hut the designs were bad ; and the whimsicality of every coin having a bead totally unlike 
any, other, ne most ridiculous absurdity ever witnessed in numismagic history, with the 
exception of the face of the shilling,) it is difficult to say which is the most contemptible. 
I think the crown is entitled to the poppy. . The St. George was fine, but his short sword 
ludicrous ; and his sitting decidedly unsafe, indeed untenable, if he made a blow. It was 
hoped it might have been the first a tet an Historical Coinage on the Greek and Roman 
principle. t us still hope this may happen. 
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and no animal bites so medly asa 
iv pair.” “However ubjustifiable and 
sarcastic these remarks, ated however 
contemptible the source from ‘whieh 
they are drawn, may appear to Oxo- 
niensis, yet we ‘would not hesitate 
boldly ‘to protiounce that they ‘are in 
nine “cases ‘our of ten fi true. 
Disappointment is generally the mother 
of invective and abtise, whether the 
cause of the failure be well foatided'or 
not. No person Certainly éver abissed 
any institutions from which ‘he bad 
formerly derived advantage, or wns at 
resent receiving einolument, without 
Bids liable to the just Censure of in- 
gratitude. True; it may be said, that 
a man in such a pfédicament thay 
hive a sincere wish-to reform arid im- 
prove an aged parent, whictr he fancies 
Is Now arrived at her dotage. How is 
this then, probably, best to be effected? 
Certainly ‘not, I should conceive, ‘by 
abuse, by ridicale, or by an exaggera- 
tion of petty faclts. ‘Such conduét 
may always be justly suspected of some- 
thing very ‘diferent from a‘ sincete 
wish to improve? call it ingratitude, 
or what you please. ‘Suppose an‘exiled 
foreigner, after having been sheltered 
and protected by the free laws of this 
country, ard even supported during his 
sojourn here by her unrivalled tegula- 
‘tions; strould at last return to his native 
land of slavery, andshould then abuse, 
in gross, the noble constitution of Eng- 
land: what would’ you predicate of 
such conduct? Would you defend it 
by saying that this nuble form of go- 
verhmient was a public good, and there- 
fore’ with justice to be censured and 
améndéd at the’ will -and'caprice of 
every vagrant and fancied’ refotmer? 
‘Ttrow not. The Saturualia at Rome, 
the ‘Terra ‘Filius at’ Oxford; and the 
ridicule which Kas sometinies, though 
‘Bat: seldom, ‘been attempted in’ the 
Tripos at Cambridge, wete hever found 
effectual in producing any ‘useful ‘or 
lasting amendment, either upon the 
public regulations or individual man- 
* ners against which they were particu- 
larly directed. The aricient monu- 
ments and well-constructed systems of 
education, made sacred by the’ piety 
and wisdom, ‘and the chartered nights 
and cee of Englishmen, acquired 
for their descendants, ‘and sealed by 
the patriotic "blood of our illusttious 
cesfors, can never be’ shaken, ‘or 
“heer vally and permaiently amended, 
“¢ither by the boisterous’ and empty 
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ciawour of pretended patriots, or by 
the visionary and Utopian schemes of 
every juvemle reformer. From 'ivex- 
tience, from ‘self-conceit, or: from 
vuthfal zeal, frequently goaded on 
by the stings of disappointment, origi* 
wate almost every innovation, whether 
in the Arts, in the Sciences, in Litera- 
ture, or in those old established forms 
which have so much contributed to 
the glory and honour of this kingdom. 

‘The public attacks upon our U niver- 
sities have, for the most part, if not m- 
variably, emanated from juvenile pens. 
This was certainly the case with : Dr. 
Knox : and coma, perhaps, this can- 
not be saiil of the second writer who 
has undertaken to censure the mode of 
education established in our English 
Universities, each of which I severally 
noticed in my former paper on that 
subject, yet in conjunction with dis- 
appointment from some cause or other, 
(though certainly not from. a failure 
either in the first or second predica- 
ments mentioned in the begioning of 
this letter, yet it may be shrewdly sus- 
pected, if not from an actual defect, 
yet from a powerful foreboding 6f 
failure in the third) it forcibly attaches 
to the third of these assailants of Uni- 
versity discipline and established system 
of education. 

After these few general observations, 
I must now proceed more particularly 
to answer, as well'as [I can, the knock- 
down statements, as he no doubt con- 
siders them to be, of your Oxford cor- 
respondent, in his letter addressed 10 
me, at p.-506 of your last number. 

In the ‘first, place, then, weare re- 
quested, and in a manner as if the un- 
questionable -result' of the answer was 
sufficient of itself to vindicate Dr. 
Knox from any av fairness in his repre- 
settations, and to fully convict. the 
University of Oxford of the most 
shameful and ‘dishonourable use to 
whieh they had ‘applied the valuable 
and inestimable talent committed to 
their charge, to give an unequivocal 
answer to thé following questions : 
** Are we not mainly indebted to Dr. 
Knox for.the exposure and correction 
of those absurdities in the academieal 
course at Oxford, ‘which formerly pre- 
vailed ? and if so, are we not also in- 
debted to him for the present compa- 
ratively ‘impréved edavation of that 
University?” 

Tam not wnaware’of the note pie- 
fixed te No. 78 of the last edition of 
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Dr. Knox’s Essays, as your correspon- 
- dent ‘* M.” supposes in your last Num- 
ber, neither am I now to be informed 
that the late reform in the examina- 
tions for degrees in the University of 
Oxford have, by some partial friends, 
been attributed in some degree to that 
paper, and to some others on similar 
topics, in a book entitled “ Liberal 
Education.” The Doctor, however, 
himself tells us, that he ‘ claims no 
merit in the alteration.” Indeed, how 
should he, as he neither mentions, or 
even suggested, that I know, any method 
of reform, 1 am not sufficiently ac- 
cone with the internal policy of 
that University, to be able accurately 
to say at what period some trifling 
abuses (which inevitably will, through 
lapse of time, creep into the best-re- 
gulated human institutions) were rec- 
tified: neither do 1 remember exaetly 
at what time Dr. Knox’s Essays were 
first given to the world. In the year 
1783, Dr. Cyril Jackson was elected 
Dean of Christ Church. He had be- 
fore that time been Sub-preceptor to 
his present Majesty, then Prince of 
Wales, and to the Duke of York. For 
such important trusts it is not very 
robable that a person should be se- 
ected from a society notoriously un- 


disciplined, dissolute, indolent, and 
Hoong om as we are Jed to believe that 
that University, in general, at that 
time was. His immediate predecessor, 


as head of that great foundation, and 
which may be almost said of itself to 
constitute the University, was Bishop 
Bagot. Even in his time, and long 
before, collections existed at the end of 
every term, when all the undergraduates 
were strictly examined. There were 
regular themes and declamations every 
Saturday, and the prize exercises, and 
the public and private lectures on every 
subject of science and literature, were 
regularly attended to. Dean Bagot 
was more than once thanked by his 
late. Majesty, for his exemplary con- 
duct as head of a College. To add 
any thing further relative to Dr. Jack- 
son, or the management of the Col- 
lege under his direction, would be 
equally nugatory and useless: his name 
is only another for sound learning, 
moral rectitude, and strict discipline. 
Whatever improvements might have 
been (and certainly they must have 
been considerable) introduced into the 
University of Oxford previous to the 
time of this eminent divine and strict 
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disciplinarian, and his immediate pre- 
decessors (and there can be no doubt 
but that the other Colleges materially 
profited from the strenuous: exertions 
made by them in their own), yet the 
full accomplishment of this much 
wished for consummation was, perhaps, 
reserved for him. The institution of 
a new and effective system of exami- 
nations for degrees, as well as the im- 
provement of general discipline in this 
seatof learning, may most undoubtedly 
be traced to him, and one or two of 
his immediate predecessors. Thus, I 
conceive, that the first hints, and [ 
perhaps might add, the incipient re- 
form, was commenced in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford much antecedent to 
the time of Dr. Knox. Amid the 
many rude assaults and most illiberal 
sneers directed against the Universities, 
in his ‘* Liberal Education,” yet the 

was compelled by the force of 
truth, and the obligations of candour 
to admit, that Christ Church (by which 
we may safely understand the whole 
University) had become, under a Jack- 
son, a house of excellent discipline. 
Can the world be said to be indebted 
for this improvement (which had ma- 
nifestly, according to his own confes- 
sion, taken place before the publica- 
tion of his ** Liberal Education”) to 
the disingenuous exertions of this learn- 
ed and self-created reformer of ancient 
establishments? 

I think, Mr. Urban, the generality 
of your more sensible readers will, with 
me, be induced to assign the recent 
improvements, which have taken place 
in each of our Universities, to wiser, 
cooler, and more deliberating heads 
than seem to be possessed by most of 
our modern reformers, either in Church 
or State. Dr. Knox has not only cen- 
sured the University, as ‘defective in 
many parts of general education, bat, 
upon the whole, as composed of -a 
set of men notoriously distinguished 
for dissipation, ignorance, and indo- 
lence. How far this charge could, at 
any time, with justice be substantiated, 
I leave your candid readers to judge. 

We are far from asserting that the 
system of education formerly establish- 
ed, or even now existing, either in our 
Universities or in any other human 
institution, ever -_— or — can be 
absolutely perfect. In this respect, 
wena we sincerely hope éapon 
all progressive ; but in our humble 
opinion, useful reform and permanent 
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amendment are in -vain expected to 
flow from those fallacious sources 
which seem so forcibly to strike the 
mind of Oxoniensis,—* the portentous 
signs of the times, and the voice of the 


ople.”” 
We have been told nearly two thou- 
sand years ago, and upon authority 
which cannot err, that a “ tree may 
be invariably known by its fruit.” 
Are we then to pronounce that tree 
unproductive and pernicious which 
has for such a length of time reared 
and nurtured, if not all, yet very 
nearly so, the supporters and defenders 
of our civil and religious rights, as well 
in former as in more modern times, 
against the secret insinuations or open 
attacks of their deadliest enemies? 
Shall we calumniate, and by vain and 
abusive invective pretend to reform 
and re-model, those ancient institu- 
tions to which we owe, perhaps, all 
the learning we have, and the inci- 
pient hints of most of. the improve- 
ments in arts and sciences which so 
much signalize the present times? 
After all we are told by this portentous 
and alarming voice, the vox populi, 
that the Universities, though they may 
be well enough calculated for the 
gifted few, are yet ill suited to the 
many. What! are we then to trans- 
form these ancient seats of sound 
learning and religious education,— 
these nurseries of arts and sciences for 
so many centuries,—into Mechanics’ 
Institutes, or Royal Institutions, and to 
have our rising Clergy (instead of be- 
ing brought up with a sound know- 
ledge of the dead languages, and in- 
structed in the principles and founda- 
tions of our holy religion, attended 
with some insight into the philosophy 
of the mind, to say nothing of the ac- 
quiremends on general subjects,) taught 
after the plan of some Dissenting aca- 
demy?. Are the fundamental! regula- 
tions of our ancient and sacred institu- 
tions t0 be remodelled, in order to sa- 
tisfy the visionary schemes of a few 
self-created reformers? Are we to 
adopt, in our academical courses, the 
plans and systems suggested by the 
wise founders of the rising Metropoli- 
tan University, the future fame of 
which, (together with the so far un- 
heard-of, and even inconceivable im- 
provements which are to originate from 
us yet embryo professors,) is to flourish 
in nenaindl- fotatle as no doubt its 
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strenuous supporters vainly flatter 
themselves, when the illustrious pro- 
geny of Cam and Isis shall be aualty 
orgotten, and when their place shall 
know them no more. This may per- 
haps be the case, but we venttire to 
assure them, in all human probability, 
that it will not take place till - that 
period arrives, 

‘The Clergy of our Church, we are 
vauntingly told, are not educated as 
they ought to be. “They have not 
that zeal ; they are not those ‘ burning 
and shining Tights ; they have not 
those professional talents and habits 
which are needed to meet and con- 
quer these trials.” 

If to be regularly instructed in the 
Greek and Roman classics, as well as 
occasionally lectured and examined in 
the ancient fathers of our Church ; if 
to have sedulously impressed upon 
their minds, and frequently to be 
scrupulously questioned in the evi- 
dences and principles of natural and 
revealed religion; if a strict attention 
to the excellent services of our Church 
be rigidly enforced ; if, previous to the 
obtaining his first degree, each indivi- 
dual candidate be accurately examined 
in each of these subjects, and, in addi- 
tion, required to produce a critical 
knowledge of the books of the New 
Testament, in their original languages ; 
if such acquirements as these, at the 
time of his taking his degree of B. A. 
and the subsequent improveinent 
which he is certainly enabled to make, 
if he chooses, in theological subjects, 
between that time and the canonical 
age, are thus to be branded and deem- 
ed insufficient and defective in form- 
ing the clerical character, I am at a 
loss to conceive what with justice can 
be considered as such. No praise is 
too much, and no admiration can suf- 
ficiently be expressed, for the time and 
talents evened ia their respective Uni- 
versities by the present Bishops of Lin- 
coln and Oxford to the discharge of 
their official duties. This preparatory 
form of religious education may not, 
perhaps, lead to that degree of zeal 
which may induce its mistaken vota- 
ries to make a public prayers, to 
utter extempore harangues in every 
place and on every occasion, and not 
unfrequently to depart from the pure 
doctrines and established forms of our 
excellent Liturgy, and in its place to 
substitute rhapsodical effusions of their 
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own; but it will most certainly 
conducive to render them sounder 
vines, better Christians, and more use- 
ful members of society. 

After all uhis, we are ready still can- 
didly to allow shat each of our Univer- 
sities, though much has been done, yet 
admit of many further, i ements ; 
but at the same time we do not think 
them imperiously called, upon to make 
any daring inreads upon their ancient, 
constitutions, to submit, to any sacri- 
fice of existing interests.. He who 
forewarns us agaitist any real impend- 
ing danger, ought certainly to be rec- 
koned our truest friend, and undoubt- 
edly merits our sincere gratitude, in 
the same degree that he who terrifies 
us with false alarms justly deserves our 
suspicion and censure. Turbulent and 
visionary reforms of fancied abuses, 
whether in Church or State, can never 
hope to meet the unfeigned applause 
and approbation of the.,wiser and 
cooler part of a discerning public,— 
those who “ strain at a gnat and swal- 
Jow a camel.” Omicron. 
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Mr. Ursax, Hampton, July 19. 


H AVING observed, in your Maga- 


zine of June, an early pedigree 
of the family of Zouche, | beg to di- 
rect your attention to a few remarks 
on the origin of that family; and to 
avoid the trouble which a genealogical 
table may give to the printer, I shall 
offer my observations in a more con- 
densed. form.—The authorities which 
I have consulted are, Morice’s and Lo- 
bineau’s Histories of Brittany, the His- 
Aoire Genealogique of Pére Aaselm, 
the Dictionaire de la Noblesse, and 
the Dictionaire Genealogique. The 
immediate ancestor of the Dukes of 
Britanny and the Counts of Porhoét 
appears: to have been Conan le Tort, 
Count of Rennes, who, by Ermen- 
garde of Anjou, had, ist, Geofiry, 
Duke of Britanny (from whom that 
lukedom descended by heirs female, 
to. the |house of Dreux);.and 2dly, 
Juthael, Count of Porhoét, the father 
_of Guethenoc, Viscount of Chateau 
Tro, near la Trinité, and Count of 


Porhgét.. This gentleman built a cas- - 


tle,.and was huried in the abbey of 
Redon in 1046, being succe by 
his son Jogselin, who called the.castle 
built by his father. the Chateau de 
Josselin, and was himself. alsa buried 
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ip the abhey of Redon, before 1074. 
€ was succeeded as Count of Porhoet 
by Eudo, who accompanied the Con- 
queror to Englund, and is the first who 
io the pedigree given in your 
agazine. Your Correspondent 

has ated that Geoffry, the son of 
this Eudo, married Havoise the daugh- 
a4 in Fergant, Dake of Brittany *. 
t his wife’s name was Havoise is 
clear ; but 1 cannet see that she was 
the dengets of Duke Alan. The pe- 
digrees of Zouch, enrolled ia the Col- 
lege of Atma, commence with Conan 
Crassus, whose daughter Constance, 
by Maud, the daughter of Henry the 
ifst, is stated to have married Alan 
Viscount Rohan, by whom she had a 
son Geofiry; also Viseount of Rohan, 
who was father of Alan la Zouch, the 
husband of Alice de Beaumes. _ This, 
with all submission, appears, accord- 
ing to the French genealogists, to be 
decidedly erraneous, inasmuch as, in 
the first place, Alan Viscount de Ro- 
han did not marry Constance the 
daughter, but Constance the grand- 
daughter of Conan le Gros, and sister 
of Conan the fourth Duke; viz. the 
daughter of Alan le Noir, Comte de 
Richemont, by Bertha, daughter of 
Conan le Gres and Maud: in the se- 
cond place, Alan Viscount. de Rohan 
was the grandson of Alan Viscount de 
Rohan (the fourth son of Eudo, Count 
of Porhoét), and the younger brother 
of Geoffry, Count of Porhoét, from 
whom the Zouches were. descended. 
The family of Zouche were the eldest 
male representatives of the house of 
Porhoét and Josselin; but a_ partial 
representation of the elder branch de- 
volved on the house of Rohan, by the 
marriage of Alan, the fifth Viscount of 


Rohan, with Alianora, one of the co- 


heirs of Eudo, Count of Porhoét, and 
nd-danghter of Eudo, Count of Por- 
Soee, the elder brother of Alan lh 
Zouche de Porhoét. Amongst the 
coats given as the quarterings of 
Zouche, is the coat of Rohan; viz- 
7 mascles;. but from the seals in La- 
bineau, that coat does pot appear 0 
have been used before the time of 
Geofiry, Viscount of Rohan, in 1222. 
Yours, &c. L. 


— 





* According to Morice, Havoise, the 


daughter of Alan, Duke of Brittany, by 


his second wife Ermengardt of Anjou, mat- 
ried Baldwin, Count of Flanders. 
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NEW CHURCHES.—No. XIII. 


Sr. Mary’s Cuurcn, 
BryANSTONE SQUARE, ST. MARY-LE- 
BONE. 

Architect, Smirke. 

E pan principal front of this Church, 

coutrary to the usual arrangement, 
is the southern; in the centre of which 
is the portico and tower. This view 
of the Church, together with the 
western front, is shewn in the accompa- 
nying engraving, Fig. 1. In its = a 
the building consists of a nave, or 
body, with side aisles, a portion of the 
design at the angles being taken out 
of the plan to form vestries and lobbies, 
whereby the body is made longer than 
the aisles. 
The tower is circular in plan; the 
elevation is made into three stories ; the 


basement has a doorway with a lin-’ 


telled architrave, and above it three 
round-headed windows. A portico con- 
isting of six Ionic columns and two 
antz, sustaining an entablature and 
attic, the latter ornamented with arched 
pannels instead of a balustrade, sweeps 
round that portion of the tower which 
projects from the main building. Above 
the parapet the circular tower is con- 
tinued, and forms a stylobate to the 
second story, which has eight semi- 
columns, of the early Corinthian order, 
attached to it, with windows having 
arched heads in the spaces between ; 
the cornice is finished with a parapet 
set round with Grecian tiles, and upon 
this story is a pedestal, still continuing 
the same form, having four circular 
apertures for the clock dials, and finish- 
ed with a cornice sustaining a circular 
temple pierced with eight arched open- 
ings, the piers between which are or- 
namented with ante, supporting an 
entablature, cornice, and parapet, the 
latter set round with Grecian tiles, 
and crowned with a conical dome, on 
the vertex of which is a gilt cross. 
The remaining part of this side of the 
Church is formed into two stories by a 
string course, and finished by a cornice 
and parapet continued from the por- 
tico; the lower story contains, on 
each side the portico, three square 
windows with stone architraves, and 
the upper story the same number of 
lofty arched windows with architraves 
of stone round the heads, resting, - by 
way of impost, on a string, course. 
Within the portico there is also an en- 
Gent. Maa. July, 1897. 
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trance, with a window above it in 
the wall of the Church on each of the 
tower. The west front is in like man- 
ner made into two stories, and also ver- 
tically into three divisions, the late- 
ral ones containing windows, and 
finishing with cornices and parapets as 
before; the central division has three 
doorways, with lintelled heads in its 
basement, and three arched windows 
above. This division is surmounted 
with a _—- to conceal the ridged 
roof. The north side of the Church 
only differs from the south in having 
three more windows in each story in 
the space which is occupied by the 
tower and portico on the side already 
described, ‘The east front is in three 
divisions, the side ones similar to 
the western; the central division re- 
tires behind the line of the front, 
and has a square window divided into 
three compartments by antz, and 
finished with a pediment. The 
Church is built of brick, except the 
tower, cornices, and other particulars 
before enumerated. 
Tue INTERIOR 

is made into a nave and side aisles. 
On each ‘side the former are se 
piers, supporting galleries, the fronts 
of which are composed of a cornice 
and attic, which being continued 
round the whole Church, divide the 
elevation into two stories. Upon the 
upper member of the attic are placed 
at intervals flat square plinths, from 
which rise six fluted columns, intended 
for Grecian Doric, on each side of the 
Church, sustaining an anomalous enta- 
blature, on which rests the ceiling. 
The nave is arched in a small segment 
of a circle; the ceiling of the aisles is 
horizontal; the surface of both is di- 
vided into square panels, A western 
gallery extends across the Church to 
the depth of two of the intercolumni- 
ations. The altar has-a handsome 
screen of scagliola in ipsitation of va- 
rious marbles; it is composed of an 
ornamented wall, finished by a cor- 
nice and attic, and flanked by piers. 
The central portion, imitating Sienna 
marble, is enriched with a square papel 
of porphyry, surrounded by gold mould- 
ings above the altar, between two. 
long perpendicular panels of the same 
materials; the piers have Ionic ante, 
of porphyry, with gold capitals; the 
archittave and cornice, and the attie 
above the piers, are ‘statuary marble 
with gold mouldings, the latter portions 
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charged with crosses in irradiations 
of gold, and sustain vases supported on 
grouped modillions. The centre of 
the attic, which is Sienna, has a 
narrow horizontal panel enriched with 
honeysuckles in circles splendidly 
gilt. Above this is the east window ; 
the ante are veined marble, and 
susiain an entablature and parapet 
of the same material; the window is 
filled with stained glass, the subject 
the Ascension of our Lord; the ex- 
ecution is far from good, the colours 
are glaring, and the red has a 
brick-dust hue. The commandments 
are inserted in gold letters, on a white 
ground, on that portion of the wall 
not occupied by the screen, and the 
north and south sides of the. recess in 
which the altar is situated*. The 
pulpit and reading-desk are exactly 
similar; they rest in pedestals, and are 
enriched with anta. On the crimson 
furniture of the altar, pulpit, and 
reading-desk, are respectively a Dove 
surrounded with rays of gold, the 
Hebrew name of the Deity in an 
irradiated triangle, and the initials 
I.H.S. and a cross within the crown 
of thorns also irradiated. The splen- 
did decorations of the altar are judici- 
ous and appropriate. The font is situ- 
ated in the front of the altar-rails: it 
is a handsome circular basin, of vein- 
ed. marble, standing on a pillar of the 
same _ material; its situation is, how- 
ever, avery incorrect one. The organ 
is placed at the back of the spacious 
western gallery, in a handsome case. 
Although.the Church apon the 
whole: is a handsome building, the 
beauty of it is obscured by the liber- 
ties wltich have been taken with the 
architecture. If a carpenter was di- 
rected to builda Grecian summer-house, 
‘or set up a ghop front in that style, it is 
‘not at all ndlikely that he might think 
he was improving the Doric order by 
lengthening the columns, and hoisting 
them upon wall pedestals; he might 
suppose that the baseless shaft re- 
quired something at the bottom to sup- 
port it, and he therefore might place 
there a square piece of wood. A car- 
penter, I repeat, might and would do 
sthese things; but when an architect 
whose taste has been extolled as pecu- 





* This arrangement will serve as a fur- 
- ther answer to the enquiry of ** a Looker-on,” 
» Gent. Mag. xcvi. iis588, and-may serve as 
-a guide to the Chelsea Church Committee. 
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liarly ** attic,” condescends to such ab- 
surdities, the spectator cannot fail of 
attributing to carelessness what in the 
mechanic he could impute to igno- 
rance. The shop front, or the sum- 
mer-house may be destroyed as the 
fashion alter, or the whim of the oc- 
cupant directs, but a Church exists for 
ages, to hand down to posterity the 
taste, or the want of it, in its architect, 
It will not be difficult to anticipate 
the judgment which posterity will 
form of Mr. Smirke’s taste when it 
witnesses a building in which the 
Doric is made the upper interior order, 
to an exterior in which a professedly 
Grecian Doric column is set upon a 
plinth, and made to support an enta- 
blature belonging to no one of the 
Greek or Romaw orders, and in which 
both triglyths and matules are omitted. 


Of what style this novel order is to 


be taken as an example it would be 
difficult to say, unless, according to 
the well-known professional dictum, it 
is *“* Gothic,” since it is anything but 
Grecian. The public have a right to 
expect better things from eminent 
architects, and the public taste de- 
mands a protection from the insult 
which such absurdities offer to it. 

This Church was erected prior to 
1824. The estimate was 20,000/. and 
the number accommodated, according 
to the reports of the Commissioners, 
is 1828 persons, which, however, must 
be considerably less than the actual 
number. It was consecrated on the 
7th of Jan. 1824. The building re- 
presented in the view near the east 
end of the Church, is the Western 
National School, a spacious and hand- 
some edifice, the principal front of 
which is in a corresponding style with 
the Church. 


Sr. MAry-Le-sone Cuurcn. 


Architect, Thos. Hardwicke. 

Tue second subject in the engraving 
represents the north or principal front 
of the parish Church of St. Behe to- 
bone, as seen from York Gate, Re- 
gent’s Park. Itis a handsome facade, 
‘and consists of a winged portico of the 


‘Roman Corinthian order, surmounted 


bya tower. The portico is composed 
of eight columns,’ six in the front and 
two in flank, raised on a flight of steps, 
and sustaining an entablature and pe- 
diment, the architecture after the Pan- 
theon; within the portico are three 
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lintelled entrances, surmounted by 
cornices and two arched windows ; 
above the central doorway is a panel, 
bearing the following inscription :— 


This Church was erected at the expence 
of the Parishioners, and consecrated 
vi. Feb. a.v. MDCCCXVIII, 


} Churchwardens. 


The Duke of Portland, 
Sir James Graham, bart. 


George Allen, ) «. 
John Russell, Sidesmen. 


Above this isa long panel designed for 
sculpture, which has never been set 
up; the ceiling of the portico is panel- 
led, each panel containing an expand- 
ed flower. The wings have no win- 
dows on their northern front, the 
angles are guarded by pilasters, and the 
flanks are enriched with two columns. 
The entablature continued from the 
portico, and surmounted by an attic 
and ballustrade, are applied as a finish 
to the entire building. The tower is in 
three stories ; the first is rusticated, and 
forms a plinth to the elevation, it is 
finished with a cornice, and has a dial 
in each face; it supports a circular 
story, which has a peristyle of twelve 
Corinthian columns, sustaining an en- 
tablature, upon which rises the third 
story, a circular temple, raised on a 
stylobate of three steps, and pierced 
with arched openings; to the piers 
between the arches are attached eight 
earyatidal statues of angels, support- 
ing an entablature and cornice which is 
broken in the intervals between the 
statues. The elevation is crowned with 
a spherical dome, and finished with a 
small pedestal, sustaining a vane. The 
east and west sides of the Church 
are uniform; they are made into two 
stories by a plain course; each story 
has five windows, the lower are slightly 
arched, the upper lofty, with arched 
heads, besides one window in the re- 
turns of the wings. The south front 
consists of a centre, flanked by two 
wings, which project diagonally from 
the building, being formed at theangles, 
which are cut off. ‘The wings con- 
tain windows corresponding with the 
Church, in their sides and the eastern 
niche a doorway, and has in its front 
wings; they are guarded at the angles 
by pilasters, and the central division 
has a Venetian window. 
Tue InTeRIOR 

is approached from the north front by 
a circular vestibule, formed in the 
basement story of the tower, and two 


lobbies at the sides of it, which con- 
tain stairs to the galleries, and by an- 
entrance in the south-easiern wing. 
The sides and north end are occupied 
by two spacious tier of galleries, with 
panelled fronts, supported by slender 
iron columns, having reeded shafts, 
and leaved capitals; to those of the 
lower tier are also attached modillions, 
the shafts are bronzed, and the capitals 
gilt. The altar, which is at the south 
end of the Church, has a mahogany 
screen, enriched with four [onic pilas- 
ters, between which are the usual in- 
scriptions, and a picture of the Holy Fa- 
mily by West, presented by the artist to 
the parish; a gallery above contains 
seats for the charity children, and the 
organ. As originally constructed, 
there was an arched opening in the 
centre of the instrument, occupied by 
a transparency on canvas, a copy of 
one of the painted windows in St. 
George's Chapel, Windsor, from the 
design of Mr. West; the subject “the 
Angel appearing to the Shepherds ;” 
the principal figure in the angelic 
group had the face of a child, with the 
thigh of a porter. The greatest ab- 
surdity, however, consisted in the 
erection of private galleries at the sides 
of the organ, which were fitted with 
chairs, and fire-places, and in their 
openings to the Church sv exactly re- 
sembled the private boxes which look 
upon the proscenium of our theatres, 
that the spectator migbt almost sup- 
pose he was in a building which ori- 
ginally had that destination, but had 
been converted into a conventicle by the 
Countess of Huntingdon’s followers. 
In the course of the last summer 
some judicious alterations took place ; 
the organ was reduced to the custo- 
mary form and size, the transparency 
being removed; the galleries were 
made to sweep round to the instrument, 
thus causing the destruction of the pri- 
vate boxes, the space formerly occupied 
by which being filled ‘with seats for 
the children of the National School ; 
the theatrical appearance is in conse- 
quence ematn § and the building 
has more the appearance of a place of 
worship. The ceiling is curved at the 
sides, the horizontal portion made into 
panels by bundles of rods bound toge- 
ther with ribbons; in the cente is'a 
large expanded flower. The pulpit 
and desks are constructed of maho- 
any, and are situated on o ite 
Gack of the area of the building’ The 
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former is elegantly carved ; it rests on 
a single pillar, which spreads at the 
capital, aud is finished with a group 
of cherubim heads. The font, situ- 
ated beneath the northern gailery, is 
an exact copy of that at the last de- 
scribed Church. 

The effect of the Church appears 
to have been injured by the alterations 
which were made, chen the vestry 
determined on altering it to a parish 
Church. It would have been far 
better to have left it as a Chapel, 
and built a Church somewhere else. 
The northern facade is grand and 
imposing, but the tower is but a poor 
design; the basement does not appear 
large enough for the superstructure, 
and the angels too far from the ground 
to be seen with ease and comfort to 
the spectator; the transition of the 
circular part of the elevation from the 
square is too abruptly managed. In 
other respects the exterior, taken as 
a whole, appears a handsome build- 
ing. The portico and tower, together 
with the cornices, attic, and soime 
other particulars, are stone; the walls 
are brick, covered with stucco. 

The first stone was’ laid on the 5th 
July, 1813, and the expence of the 
building was about 60,000/.; the con- 
gregation accommodated, including 
the charity children, is upwards of 
3,000 persons. 

E. I. C. 


—}— 


Mr. Ursan, Lisbon, June 15. 

HE following account of the grand 

Catholic Festival of Corpus Christi, 
which was celebrated at Lisbon, on 
Thursday, the 14th June, will be in- 
teresting to your readers, as it is allow- 
ed to be the most gorgeously absurd 
spectacle of the kind in -~ and 
is by far the best annual show of 
Lisbon. It is, therefore, always 
ushered: in with great ‘* pomp and 
circumstance,”” and attended by im- 
meuse crowds of spectators from the 
country and neighbourhood. The 
square of the Rocio, where the Inqui- 
sition formerly held iis sittings and 
perpetrated its autos-da-fé, is at pre- 
sent the scene of the exhibition. On 


Wednesday afternoon the inhabitants 
of this square had the lintels of their 
windows, from the top to the ground- 
floor, hung with crimson damask silk. 
The houses then appeared to a spec- 
tator as if they had their window-cur- 
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tains turned inside out. This opera- 
tion is performed by persons who un- 
dertake the job at eight testoons a 
window. A procession thus imposes 
a considerable window-tax on those 
who have numerous rooms or large 
apartments in the Rocio, At the same 
time that the fronts of the houses were 
thus adorned, cart-loads of sand were 
brought into the square to spread on 
the line of the procession. That every 
part of the ceremony might wear the 
appearance of festivity, these carts, 
and the yokes of the oxen which drew 
them, entered the square crowned with 
branches of laurel, orange, or cedar. 
The market-gardeners within a certain 
range of Lisbon are bound to supply 
loads of fiowers to strew the streets on 
the occasion. They come from the 
country in festive trains, crowned with 
flowers, and accompanied by a band 
of music. An immense awning was 
spread over the Largo, or open space 
before the church of the Dominican 
Friars, at the corner of the Rocio, 
next the Palace of the Inquisition, 
where the procession is marshalled. 
This space is so large as to admit seve- 
ral thousand people. The Church of 
the Dominicans, whence the conse- 
crated host starts, after the performance 
of mass, was fitted up with benches co- 
vered with damask silk, and with a tri- 
bune for receiving the municipal autho- 
rities. The cap, or hat, and the other 
paraphernalia of St. George, was pre- 
pared in the Castle; and the horses from 
the Royal stud at Belem, which were to 
accompany or carry the Saint and his 

ge, were brought to the neighbour- 

ood of his chapel. 

In the morning of yesterday, all the 
Portuguese troops of the line in Lis- 
bon, together with the militia and 
volunteers, assembled in the public 
gardens near the Rocio, at the early 
hour of six o'clock. Even at that 
hour the gardens were nearly filled 
with persons of all ranks, so eager are 
the people to see a religious show, 
almost the only exhibition which ex- 
cites any great degree of public inter- 
est. The different regiments formed 
there preparatory to their marching to 
take up their position on the line of 
procession. Their bands continued to 
play, and the people to promenade in 
the shade, till about nine o'clock, 
when, the preparations for the show in 
the Rocio being, further advanced, 
the troops proceeded tp the square, 
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and formed a double line round it, 
yam Ne space clear for the 
sion. By this time every window in 
the Rocio was filled with spectators, 
and great crowds occupied the square 
and the adjacent streets. Towards 
eleven o'clock the guns of the castle 
of St. George announced that the 
Saint had leh his chapel, and was de- 
scending with his train to join the 
monks and military orders before the 
Church of St. Dominic. He soon 
made his appearance in the square, 
mounted on a white charger, attended 
by grooms on foot, and followed by a 
page and twelve led horses, richly ca- 
risoned. He was dressed in the 
Pabits of a knight, carrying his banner 
in one hand and holdiag hie bridle in 
the other. His cap was surmounted 
with plumes of feathers, and adorned 
with rich jewels. It is said (1 know 
not with what truth, nor is it worth 
pains to inquire), that these jewels, 
which belong to the Duke of Cadoval, 
and which the Duke is bound to lend 
for this occasion, are worth 500,000 
crusados, or 50,0001. The cap and 
dress of the page were likewise richly 
studded with jewels. It would really 
be too ridiculous to enter into any fur- 


ther ——— of this grotesque ex- 


hibition. The page rode on a beauti- 
ful cream-coloured nag; the led horses 
were by no means handsome ; and, if 
they are the best in the Royal stables, 
give but a poor opinion of the stud of 
his Faithful Majesty. As the Saint is 
a Lieutenant-General in the Portu- 
guese army, the troops presented arms 
to him; and Count Villa Flor, who 
commanded them, saluted hini as he 
passed along the line. He had previ- 
ously received the pay belonging to his 
rank in the morning, and is, probably, 
the only officer whose allowances are 
never allowed to be in arrear. He long 
continued to enjoy the rank and to 
draw the allowances of a Major-Gene- 
ral; but on a representation being 
made that his length of service entitled 
him to promotion, he was some time 
ago advanced a step, and now receives 
epee | increased pay. In Eng- 
and he would most likely be placed on 
the superannuation or dead weight list. 

When the Saint, with his party, had 
arrived at the church whence the host 
was to issue, mass was neatly finished, 
and the procession began to form. 
About twelve o'clock the spectators 
were gratified with the appearance of 


the first banners, and by half past one, 
or two, the whole ceremony was con- 
cluded. It could not be amusing to 
describe at length, and would scarcely 
be intelligible to sketch slightly, the 
motley groups which composed the 
procession,—St. George and his train, 
the confraternities or brotherhoods of 
the forty parishes of Lisbon, the tribes 
of monks of the different orders, in 
black, white, or gray; the clergy, and 
the banners of the patriarchal church 5 
the members of the tribunals, and the 
costumes of the orders of Knighthood. 
The Patriarch carried the Host under 
a rich canopy, supported by some of 
the nobility’ in he habits of their 
commanderies. A surprisingly small 
number of the Nobility or Court at- 
tended. The train was, however, long, 
the first banners having reached the 
Chareh of St. Dominic on their re- 
turn before the Patriarch had left it, 
the whole thus forming a line round 
the four sides of the Rocio, and dou- 
bling on itself. None of the Royal 
Family were present, as is usually the 
case. Most of the English officers, 
civil and military, were present. Sir 
W. Clinton, who had been at Cintra 
with his staff corps for some days, 
came to town to see this celebrated 
piece of absurdity. St. George was, 
immediately after the ceremony, re- 
conducted to his chapel in the Castle, 
where he is laid up in ordinary till 
next June. His head was rather un- 
ceremoniously stripped of the hat co- 
vered with brilliants at the door, and 
ensconced in his old unadorned beaver. 
The Duke de Cadoval’s steward seem- 
ed apprehensive that the diamonds, if 
they entered the church, might be 
claimed as a deodund to the altar, or 
retained as a pledge for the debts of 
the Saint. 

It may not be uninteresting to some 
of your readers to learn a few facts con- 
nected with the history of this singu- 
lar ceremony—facts which (so far as 
they regard Portugal) can be derived 
only from such monkish works as are 
not easily accessible, or would not be 
thought worthy of perusal in England. 
1 need, therefore, make no apology for 
the following brief account :— 

The festival of Corpus Christi, now 
one of the greatest and most essential 
of the Catholic Church, has this pecu- 
liarity, that it cannot boast of a very 
ancient origin, and that it commemo- 
vates no distant event, separate from 
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the mystery which is daily celebrated 
in. the sacrifice of the Mass. It was 
instituted by Pope Urban IV. in 1264, 
and was suggested to that Pontiff by 
a revelation, said to have been made to 
a holy dame of Liege, where his Holi- 
ness first commenced his theological 
career. This lady(called Juliana) was 
favoured with the miraculous vision of 
a full Moon, having only a little slice 
pared off its disk, and was told by an- 
gels that this lunar-anomaly represent- 
ed the. existing church, as yet imper- 
fect, because it wanted a special festi- 
val to commemorate the Sacrament of 
Christ’s body. This pious nun could 
not get the moon out of her head, nor 
the warning voice from her ear, till 
she had partially succeeded in esta- 
blishing this solemnity by the assist- 
ance of two other pious sisters, who, 
without any communication with her, 
had enjoyed similar visions. Pope Ur- 
ban IV. in adopting the idea and ex- 
tending the festival to the whole 
church, alludes in the bull of institu- 
tion to the source whence he derived 
it: —*‘Intelleximus (says he) olim, 
dum in minore essemus officio consti- 
tuti, quod fuerat quibusdam Cathelicis 
DIVINITUS. revelatum, festum hujus- 
modi generaliter in Ecclesia celebran- 
dum.” To give the new feast greater 
eclat, his Holiness prevailed upon St. 
Thomas Aquinas—that expounder of 
mysteries—that sun of theology—that 
phoenix of learning—that angel of the 
schools (as he is called by his contem- 
poraries)—to compose for it the office 
and the mass, for which Christ is said 
to have appeared to him and thanked 
him, saying, ‘“‘ Bene scripsisti de me, 
Thoma.’”’ ‘The festival has since been 
confirmed by every successive Council, 
and observed by every Catholic com- 
munity. The Council of Trent even 
declared heretics, and anathematized, 
any persons who should venture to call 
in. question its utility or divine origin. 
Its establishment as a ceremony, dis- 
tinct from the administration of the 
daily sacrifice of the Mass, is justified, 
to persons little scrupulous about the 
reasons for a new holyday, on the same 
ground as the establishment of the so- 
lemnities of All Souls and All Saints. 

Though Catholics are called upon to 
celebrate the. birth-day of some saint 
in the.calendar every day in the year, 
and are bound every day in the year to 
pray for some unhappy soul in purga- 
tory, yet the churcl has set apart two 
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separate days in which all the hosts of 
these triumphant and distressed fellow- 
beifgs are lumped into one common 
service, and share in one common ad- 
dress. The bull of institution—which 
is a very curious production, and 
which, for its style, might have been 
composed by the angelic doctor—states 
this reason, and adds, ** Licet enim 
hoc memoriale sacrosanctum in quoti- 
diannis missaruth solemniis frequenta- 
tur, conveniens tamen. arbitramur, et 
dignum, ut de ipso semel saltem in 
anno, ad confundendam specialiter 
hereticorum perfidiam et insaniam, 
memoria solemnior et celebrarior ha- 
beatur.” Heretics, in a certain sense, 
may be confounded, but they are not 
likely to be convinced, by an exhibi- 
tion like that of yesterday. 

This festival, it would appear, though 
sometimes observed with great pomp 
in Portugal, never made, by its mode 
of celebration, a distinguishing feature 
of the national superstition, till 1709 
—nearly.at the commencement of the 
reign of John V. The sovereigns of 
Portugal had always been devout sons 
of the Church, and had always evinced 
a fondness for joining in religious ex- 
hibitions. Don Sebastian, who so re- 
ligiously and so madly lost his army 
and his life in Africa, could not hear 
the tinkling of the bell which an- 
nounced the passing of the Host to a 
dying person, without sallying forth 
from his palace in all weathers, whe- 
ther hot or cold, calm or tempestuous, 
and at all hours, whether night or 
day—and falling into the sacred troop, 
like an old cavalry horse when he hears 
the sound of a trumpet. His imme- 
diate successor, Cardinal Henry, had 
the same processional taste; and, not 
to speak of the Spanish family, John 
IV. the first Sovereign of the house of 
Braganza, had nearly lost his life by 
the hands of assassins in the Spanish 
interest, while walking in the train of 
monks on Corpus Christi day. He was 
shot at in a narrow part of the streets 
through which the procession passed, 
and had it not been (according to his 
historians) the miraculous protection of 
the Host whom he was attending, he 
must have become the victim of his 
piety. This event is commemorated 
by the church of Corpus Christi raised 
on the spot where his Majesty’s deli- 
verance -was obtained. Peter Il. did 
not yield to his father in his zeal for 
this locomotive piety—for these peramn~ 
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bulating displays of devotion ; and his 
successor John V. exceeded them both 
in his eagerness to honour the festival 
of Corpus Christi, This pious profli- 
gate and devout debauchee ordered his 
priests to suggest new modes of giving 
it splendour, and commanded one of 
his Rieveane Judges, and a member of 
the Academy (whose work now lies 
before me), to write the history of its 
renovated celebration. The latter did 
so in a folio of 216 pages, which he 
dedicates to his patron; and in which 
he tells him, that ‘‘as Kings are cer- 
tainly the images of God upon earth, 
so they can imitate the divine opera- 
tions; for, as God called the heavens 
and the earth. out of nothing into exist- 
ence, so his Majesty had called from 
the nothing of his talent the execution 
of this great undertaking.” The task 
and its accomplishment, the writer 
and the patron, were perfectly worthy 
of each other. 

According to the quaint language of 
the founder of this festival, it is order- 
ed to be “‘ universis Christicolis novi fes- 
livitate jucundus, et amplé jucunditate 
festivus ;” but at the commencement 
of the reign of John V. the festivity is 
described as having very much -fallen 
off. The parish clergy neglected it 
altogether, or attended it without their 
canonical habits; the crosses.of the 
churches, carried by sacristans, were 
mixed in confusion; the streets were 
unadorned with flowers, and the win- 
dows devoid of silk or tapestry; the 
inmates of the monasteries and the 
members of the military — were 
equally negligent; triumphal arches 
had Be a thought of and St. 
George had not been called into requi- 
sition. His said Majesty, who visited 
the convent of Odivellas, and who, 
going on expeditions of profligate plea- 
sure, was so attentive to the welfare of 
his soul that he used on such occasions 
to be accompanied by a priest carrying 
the sacred viaéicum, to be administered 
in case of accidents, reformed all this, 
and provided for the people of Portu- 
gal such ashow of expensive and sense- 
Jess magnificence as cannot be equalled 
in Christendom. His successors, down 
to King John VI. who died last year, 
always joined the annual procession. 
His late Majesty seemed particularly 
delighted with the figure which he cut 
in = train of superstition, and parti- 
cularly careful in requiring the attend- 
ance of his courtiers at Corpus Christi; 
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for his bitterest enemies must admit, 
that he did not fall short of a Carthu- 
sian in his practice of mummery, nor 
yield to a child in his fondness for toys. 


Mr. Ursay, July 30. 

HE “ Provysyon” for a pilgrimage 

to the Holy ik quoted in your 
June number, p. 535, from the last Part 
of Archzologia, reminds me of a simi- 
lar article contained in one of our ear- 
liest road-books, the ‘* European Mer- 
eury” of James Wadsworth.* Think- 
ing many of your readers will be 
amused by comparing these different 
instructions, I beg to ‘extract the lat- 
ter, the last perhaps that has been 
printed in any English work. 
The Instruction of the Voyage to Jerusalem. 


‘* Having promised before, to every one 
that desires to make this voyage, or at least 
understand it; itis as followeth. First of 
all he that will undergo it, must dispose of 
himself in that manner, that his: finall end 
may be wholly to visit and contemplate 
those most holy places, wherein our Saviour 
Jesus Christ lived and dyed, desiring through 
his merits that he may obtain remission of 
his sins, and let him not go with intention 
to see the world, or for any ambition or 
boasting of himself, or to say, I have 
been, I have seen, (and so forth,) only to be 
esteemed amongst men as many doth; et 
nunc receperunt mercedem suam, similiter. 
Therefore let him so dispose of himself, as 
that he may freely and truly forgive all in- 
juries, restore to other men their due, and 
live in the fear of God; for without this 
first and holy resolution all man’s purpose 
will be but in vain. Secondly let him dis- 
pose of his own worldly affaires so, as, if. it 
should please God to call him out of -this 
miserable world, that no part of a Christian 
‘be wanting in him, Thirdly, let him cary 
two purses with him, one well filled with 





* “The European Mercury describing 
the highwayes and stagesfrom place to place, 
through the most remarkable parts of Christ- 
endome. With a catalogue of the principal 
fairs, marts, and markets, throwout the 
same. By J.W. Gent. Usefull to all gentle- 
men who delight in seeing forraign countries ; 
and instructing merchants where to meet 
their conveniences for trade. London, 
printed by J. R. for H. Twyford, and are to 
be sold at the Three Daggers in Fleet Street, 
‘neer the Inner Temple gate, 1641.” The 
Dedication, signed ‘‘ James Wadsworth,” 
is addressed **To the Worshipfull Robert 
Tracy, Esq. Coronet of Horsemen to the 
Right Honorable Edward Viscount Cono- 
way, Lord Generall of the Horse.” 12mo. 
pp. 256. 
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patience ; and the other two hundred crowns 
in it, at least 150; viz. one hundred for the 
voyage, for it will cost every man so much, 
that hath regard of his life and welfare; the 
other fifty crowns are to keep him in sick- 
nesse, or ifany other misfortune may befall 
him. Fourthly, let him carry with hima 
warm suit of cloathes, to wear at his return 
in winter; likewise good store of shirts to 
keep him clean from nastinesse and lice, with 
handkerchers, caps, drawers, towels, and 
other necessaries. Then let him go to Ve- 
nice, for there he shall find the most com- 
modious passage of any city in the world, there 
being every year on Ascension day a galliasse 
assigned onely for the carrying of pilgrims and 
travellers thither ; andalthough he shall finde 
other ships that will carry him cheaper, let 
him not abandon the galliasse ; for it will 
be more safe and secure for him. Then let 
him agree with the captain of the gully, who 
will not demand above sixty crowns at the 
most of him,both for victuals, carrying, and 
re-carrying, excepting when he comes to 
shore, he must pay for his horsehyer, and 
the usual tribute to the Turks. Then let 
him make a little tent to lye in, buying a 
pallet to lye on, and other necessaries as he 
thinks fit. Also let him cary two small bar- 
rels, one of wine, another of water. Like- 
wise let him buy Lombards cheese, sasages, 
neat’s tongues, and other salt-meats of all 
sorts, white bisket, a small quantity of all 
sorts of sweetmeats, and above all, the sir- 
rup of violets and green ginger preserved, 
for these will stand in great stead both by 
sea and land, with some preserve of roses. 
In the gally, let hin get his lodging as uear 
as he can in the middle; for if he have a 
weak head, there he will be lesse tost, and 
have more ayre. And after that he comes 
to land in Turkey, let him furnish himself 
with egges, chickens, bredd, sweatmeets and 
fruites ; for in this voyage he must be nig- 
gard of his purse. Let his apparell be 
decent and plain, and his purse somewhat 
free, with small gifts, both to the officers of 
the gallies, and his conductors by land : 
likewise let him beware he make no dispute 
nor conference touching religion, and let 
him be carefull he alwayes keep himself in 
the midst of the caravan of pilgrims, and let 
him change all his money into Venetian gold 
and silver at Venice, before his departure 
thence, whieh coyn and no other is passable : 
and with the foresaid sum he may go and re- 
turn to Venice (God willing) in the same 

ly.” 

it may be remarked that this is pro- 
bably a Titeral version from some fo- 
reign publication. Indeed as much is 
confessed in the following Advertise- 
ment printed on a fly-leaf opposite the 
title of the volume: 


** Courteous reader, thou wilt in this 
mappe meet with some Popish insertions of 
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ridiculous reliques, and superstitious pil- 
grimages, &c. which I thought not fit to 
expunge, lest I should falsifie the truth of 
a translation, so I presume no judicious 
reader will imagine, but to name them only 
is a sufficient confutation of them.” 

To some enterprizing countryman of 
the ancient faith, Mr. Wadsworth’s 
directions may still be of service, as it 
isnot many days since the following 
advertisement appeared in a French 
paper :— 

*< A pious person, who has made a vow 
to go on pilgrimage to the Holy Land, but 
is prevented by ill-health, offers 25,000 
francs to any one who would undertake this 
journey with purely religious intentions. It 
is thought proper to make known that no 
person will be accepted who is under forty 
years of age, and who is not of a robust 
constitution, so as to leave no doubt upon 
his fulfilment of the vow. The individual, 
who would undertake this journey, must en~ 
gage to do it on foot and barefoot, to enter 
no inn, tavern, or hotel, and to receive on 
his way his lodging and food of but pious 
persons alone. He will be forbidden to em- 
bark in France, and must proceed by Lyons 
and Chamberry; cross the Alps; go to 
Rome, where he will perform some religious 
practices; continue by La Romagna and the 
March of Ancuna; and embark at some 
port of Calabria for Joppa or St. John 
d’Acre, from whence he will go to Jerusalem. 
His return must also be effected in the same 
manner. Apply, by sealed letters to X., at 
the Memorial office, Douay.” 

Yours &c. J.B. 


Mr. Urnan, July 22. 

I SHOULD be glad to know the 

reason ofa peculiarity in Welsh 
Names, which L am about to notice. 
A great number, I believe the majori- 
ty, of the surnames of persons in the 
principality, are formed from names of 
baptism, as Adams, Davids, (written 
Davis,) Evans, Hughes, James, Johns, 
Jones, Richards, Thomas, &c. &c. Now 
it is observable that these are in the 
plaral number, except such as end 
with an S. as James and Thomas. 
Some Welsh names however, are in 
the singular number, as Morgan, Owen, 
and a few others. And if Ap is pre- 
fixed, the names are singular, as Ap 
Evan, Ap Hugh, Ap Rice, Ap Richard, 
generally written Bevan, Pugh, Price, 
and Prichard. The Scotch have Adam, 
John, Harry, &ec. batin the singular. 
The cause of using the ploral number 
in so many Welsh names is what I 
wish to learn. 

A Constant Reaper. 
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Mr, Urnsan, July 1. 
J ITH the exception. of some fa- 
voured specimens, Corowall 
must relinquish to other counties the 
precedence in curious ccclesiastical 
edifices. The character of its Gothic 
architecture is more remarkable for 
severe simplicity and imposing propor- 
tions than for claborate elegance of 
workmanship. Much of originality, 
however, arrests the attention of the 
antiquary in the Churches of Corn- 
wall. Of these the one at Padstow, 
_ dedicated to St. Petroc, certainly pos- 
sesses this claim ; and the writer con- 
siders that a short account of its con- 
struction may, with propriety, be add- 
ed to the communications connected 
with that place and its vicinity which 

have appeared in your Magazine*. 

In the contemplation of ancient edi- 
fices the mind naturally first recurs to 
the time of erection. In determining 
this period, the classification of styles, 
although correctly adapted to the ma- 
jority of examples, must necessarily in 
some instances be gualified and. en- 
larg The Norman for 124 years, 
from ‘1065 to 1189, the early English 
for 118 years, from 1189 to 1307, the 
Decorated for from 70 to 85. years, 
from 1307 to 1392, and the Perpendi- 
eular fot 16g’years, from 1377 to 1546, 
have been enumerated as the four dis? 
—s characteristics of English’ 
architecture. Of the ¢wo' last styles the 
line of separation cannot in all ¢ases be 
ascertained with distinctness’; indeed, 
specithens of Gothic windows have 
not unfrequently been found where. 
the same structure embodies the cha- 
racter of both. Under such circum- 
stanees dates are very indefinitely at- 
tainable, and this difficalty is increased, 
by the various repairs and renewals,. 
more particularly of windows, which 
may have repeatedly taken place, and 
which render at times acute discrimi- 
nation: requisite in detecting the incon- 
gruities of the edifice. It may be re- 
marked, that throughout the interest- 
ing progress of the English styles, a 
slow bat perceptible approximation is 
évinced from the massive construction 
of the Norman to the graceful combi- 





* Some particulars relating to the Church 


have been before noticed in the Gent. Mag. 
for 1825, i, 320. ii. 410; and 1826, ii. 305. 
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nations and admirable perfections of 
later ages. 

The Decorated English style before 
alluded to is gry: ott exemplified 
in’ the Church of Padstow., One. of 
the ‘northern entrances is formed of 
hollow mouldings deéply recessed, with 
dripstone supported by corbels of four- 
leaved flowers: The buttresses are of 
three stages, with plain moulded set-off. 
The side windows of the norult aisle of 
the chancel are of four lights, thé mul- 
lions feathered with cinque-foiled 
arches, and rich flowing tracery above 
interspersed with cusps, trefoils, an 
quatrefoils. The interior consists of a 
lofiy nave, chancel, and side aisles, 
separated by piers composed of four 
shafts. of slender proportions, about 
two-fifths engaged, with a fillet or bold 
hollow nearly as large between each, 
and the whole supporting light pointed 
drop archés. The capitals are pro- 
fusely ornamented with roses, quatre- 
foils, and a great variety of spreading 
foliage. “Fhe area forms a parallelo- 
gram. of ninety-six feet by fifty-four. 
A rood-loft supporting an organ, for- 
merly extended across the Church, the 
approach to which by stone steps in 
the wall of thé north aisle still remains. 
Two fine piers supporting an arclr 
formerly separated the south aisle of 
the chancel from the Church, which 
was probably appropriated as a Chapel,: 
and :perhaps érected by the Navfan 
family; whose arms ate found on the 
extériar. The arch; however, was re- 
moved samie years since with the same 
blind. recklessness which introduged 

windows, dismantled the bat« 
tlenments,; and otherwise disfigured de- 
tached. parts of the building. The 
catacluse font, the piscina, and the 
pulpit, have been noticed in former 
articles. It is submitted, that the two 
former should be classed among early 


. English architecture, and not, as some 


authorities have stated, to.a former 
period; for it is manifestly erroneous 
to refer to early Norman times the ela- 
horate style in which the font is finish- 
ed. - A portion of the walls, and some 
of the piers in the northern aisle, judg- 
ing. from the decomposition of the 
stone, appear to claim even greater an- 
tiquity than the south aisle of the 
chancel. The writer conceives, that 
the eastern window of this part with 
cinquefoiled arches to the Fights and 
quatrefoiled tracery, together with 
those along the northern side of the 
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Church, are all in the Decorated style, 
although he is aware that they have 
been denominated early Perpendicular. 
The windows of the chancel and 
northern aisle to the east are evidently 
of the latter kind. The arches are 
covered in the interior with rich and 
elegantly sculptured stone-work, bor- 
dered with a profusion of roses and 
quatrefoils, displaying on one side three 
salmon, the arms of Bodmin Priory, 
and on the other a shield, charged 
with a sword paleways. This bearing 
does not correspond with the arms 
either of Prior Vivian or of his Mega- 
rean bishopric, as has been incorrectly 
stated. There are few remains left of 
the stained glass which filled the tra- 
cery of the windows. 

Many inscriptions of considerable 
antiquity have, through culpable neg- 
lect, been applied to the repairs of the 
Church. The oldest in a complete 
state of preservation is the following 
on a brass tablet : 

Wic jacet Magist’ Laurenci’ Merther 
quond’m Dicari’ ist? EceVie qui obi- 
it XTX° Menge FZunij Anne Wai 
Me. CCCLK°.FKi°. cui’ a’re p'piciet’ vs. 

The monuments to the Prideauxes 
are comparatively modern. The Baro- 
netages give the descent of the family 
at Netherton to the exclusion of the 
elder branch. The statements of both 
Lysons and Gilbert on this subject are 
incorrect; the following short notice, 
however, supplies the deficiency. Ro- 
ger Prideaux of Soldon had issue two 
sons, Nicholas, who purchased the 
manor of Padstow, and erected Place ; 
and Edmund, the first Baronet of Ne- 
therton (162). Humphrey, son of 
the said Nicholas, left issue Nicholas, 
Edmund, and two other sons, who 
died unmarried. Nicholas the eldest 
succeeded to the Devonshire property, 
and possessed Soldon ; and, according 
to Lysons, his branch ended in an 
heiress who married into the Nether- 
ton family.* Edmund the younger 
son succeeded to the manor of Padstow, 
and was the first of his family who 
fixed his permanent residence at Place. 
His sons were, John, his heir, Ed- 
mund, a Smyrna merchant, and Hum- 





* This circumstance, perhaps, gave rise 
toa claim to the patronage of the living of 
Padstow made in former years by the Ne- 
therton family. 
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phrey Dean of Norwich. John died 
in 1704, leaving issue Edmund, who 
died in 1728 unmarried, bequeathing 
the family estate to Edmund his cou- 
sin german (the only son of the Dean 
of Norwich), whose son Humphrey 
was father of the Rev. C, Prideaux 
Brune, the present representative of 
the family. Phis descent is more fully 
particularized in the subjoined in- 
scriptions. 

An elevated monument in the [onic 
order was brought from the church at 
Holdsworthy, in which parish Soldon 
is situated. It occupies the end of the 
south chancel, and bears the promi- 
nent figures of the old knight and his 
third wife, with four of their posterity, 
all in a kneeling posture, and in full 
proportions. The whole is curiously 
sculptured, and charged with an abun- 
dant display of armorial bearin 
Arms — Argent, a chevron Sable, in 
chief a file, with three lambeaux 
Gules. Crest—a Saracen’s head in 
profile, wearing a cap of dignity. The 
arms of Bigbury, Treverbyn, Clifford, 
Mortimer, Montacute, Adeston, Gif- 
fard, Fowell, and York, are severally 
quartered ; and there are also escut- 
cheons impaling Henscott, Viol, and 
Castel, with the arms of Prideaux. On 
different parts of the monument are 
inscribed : 


‘* Sir Nicholas Prideaux of Soldon in y* 
c. of Devon, and of Padstow in the c. of 
Cornwall, kt. eldest son of Roger Prideaux 
of Soldon, married, 1st. Thomasine, the 
heiress of John Henscott, of Henscott, in 
the county of Devon, by whom he had issue 
Humphrey Prideaux; 2dly, Cheston, the 
coheiress of William Viol of Treverder in 
St. Breock, in the c. of Cornwall, by 
whom he had issue John Prideaux; 3dly, 
Mary, the dau. of Jehn Castel of Scobches- 
ter, and widow of Evan Morice, Dr. of Law, 
and Chancellor of Exeter, by whom he had 
no issue: he died at Cheston in West Put- 
ford in y* c. of Devon, 25 Jan. A.D. 1627. 

‘« Humphrey Prideaux of Soldon, eld. son 
of Sir Nic. Prideaux, married Honour, the 
dau. of Edm. Fortescue of Pallepit, in y* 
c. of Devon; he had issue Nicholas, mar- 
ried to Anne, y* dau. of Will. Coryton ; John 
Prideaux, died unmarried ; Edmund Prideaux 
of Padstow, married Bridgett Moyle ; Hum- 
phrey Prideaux of Hankford; Thomasine, 
married John Fortescue of Buckland Filly 
in Devon; and Eliz. to Sir Wim. Morice of 
Werrington, Secretary of State to King 
Charles II. He died of the smallpox about 
the 36 year of his age. John Prideaux of 
Padstow, 2d son of Sir Nicholas Prideaux, 
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married Anne, y* daughter of Rob. Moyle 
of Bake in y* c. of Cornwall, and died with- 
out issue. 

“Sir Wm. Morice of Werrington, in y* 
ec: of Devon, knt. eldest son of Dr. Morice, 
married Eliz. y* dau. of Humphrey Prideaux 
of Séldon, by whom he had issue Sir Wm. 
Morice, bart. ; John, Humphrey, Nicholas, 
Gartrude, Thomasine, Anne, Elizabeth. 
He was by King Charles II. knighted, on 
his landing at Dover, and soon after consti- 
tuted Secretary of State and a Privy Coun- 
sellor, in consideration of his great services 
in bringing about the Restoration, in which 
he was principally concerned, by reason of 
the great influence and interest he had with 
General Monk. He executed the trust re- 
posed in him with great integrity and ho- 
nour for eight years, when he retired from 
Court, and died at Werrington in the c. of 
Devon, 1676, et. 75. Laurence, 2d son of 
Dr. Morice, died unmarried.” 


The next monument is constructed 
of well-wrought marble, and judi- 
ciously finished in the Roman Ionic. 
The Prideaux arms impale Moyle, and 


are charged with a mullet for distinc- 
tion. The inscription follows: 


*¢ Hic infra jacet depositum mortale Ed- 
mundi Prideaux de Padstow, armigeri, viri, 
qui ob pietatem Deo charus, ob prudentiam 
reipublice utilis, ob gravitatem morum om- 
nibus venerabilis, maximum vixit hujus co- 
mitatils ornamentum, et maximum est ejus- 
dem jam defunctum desiderium. Nasceba- 
tur 15° Septembris, a° 1606, filius tertius 
Humfridi Prideaux de Souldon arm"; indo- 
lem, quam a vaturi eccepit optimam, artibus 
et scientiis Cantabrigie et Oxonie exco- 
lujt, juris municipalis studiis Londini, sa- 
pientia et prudentid in exteris nationibus, 
quibus ad maxima quaque formato ingenio, 
in omnibus que deinde = se maximis 
negotiis parem indicavit. Prudentiam primd 
exercuerunt res domestic, quas non parum 
labefactatas acceperat, et deinde pessima ea 
in que incidit tempora easq; difficultates 
satia | graves, utrasq; feliciter superavit. 
Post regis reditum justitiarius pacis et locum 
tenens deputatus constitutus, in restaurandis 
hujes comitatts rebus et in iisdem deinceps 
mederandis usqee ad obitum suum primas 
— egit;'a* 1664 vicecomes comitatis 

itd et per plurés annos quaradiu per &tatem 
licuit>Resdionibus pacis singulis plerumg; 
terminls presidebat ; tandem maturus annis, 
matartus benemetitis, vite optima acte prae- 
mia | » hine ad ccelites decessit 25° 
Octobris, a° D’ni 1688, xtatis suze 78, su- 
premisque tabulis unum inclausum vocatum 

i ’s Parke vicariis hujus ecclesiz in 
petpetuum donavit. Uxorem duxit Briget- 
tam, filiam Johannis Moyle de Bake — 
ex qué superstites habuit tres filios, Jo 
nem primogenitum et heredem, Edmundum 
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mercatorem Smyrnensem, et Humfridum 
S. T. P. ecclesize Nordovicencis canonicum ; 
et quatuor filias, Ad™ Guil® Pendarves in 
Cornubia, Annam Richardo Coffin de Port- 
ledge, Brigettam Arscotto Bickford de 
Dunsland in Devonid, armigeris, nuptas, et 
Stonorem adhuc innuptam ; tres alii filii, Ni- 
cholaus, scholarus Collegii Corporis Christi, 
Oxoniz, in adolescentia, Rogerus et Gual- 
terus in infantia, prius occubuére. Posuit 
hoc illi meestissima conjux.” 

The last is engraved on a plain stone 
near the altar, with the Prideaux arms, 
but, although more modern, the in- 
scription has been broken, and render- 
ed illegible in several places : these de- 
ficiencies however may be easily sup- 
plied. 

**H.S.E. Edmundus Prideaux armiger 

redi doctrinz et scriptorum fam. ...... 
clesiz Norvicensis Decani fi in agro 
Norfolcienci natus Anno D....n omnium 
bonarum artium et jurisprudenti.. culturA 
studium posuit. Uxorem duxit Hannam 
foeminam e.... Benjamini Wrench, preclari 
admodu... et equitis aurati filiam, ex eA 
quinque omnino filios et duas filias susce. ... 
uxore fato prerepta. c tandem in forta- 
nas majorum consanguin morte coni- 
migrav omnibus bonis multum di 
diem obiit, Anno D’ni 1745. ...res filios et 
filiam unam superstit...orum pietas in patris 
memoria... testamento ponendum Witenen 

In the south aile of the chancel, are 
several tablets to members of the Raw- 
lings family. Arms: Sable, three 
swords per pale. Crest, an armed arm 
embowed, elbow resting on wreath, 
holding in the gauntlet a falchion. 
Motto: Coguosce teipsum, et disce 
pati. 

A monument to Stephen Pendarves 
of London, merchant, 1674, youngest 
son of John Pendarves of Crowan, 
was taken down from the north aile 
some years since, and has not been re- 
phiaad. The Rev. Thomas Biddulph, 
1790, 19 years Vicar, and his two 
wives, are commemorated in neat 
tablets. Arms: Biddulph charged with 
a mullet for ‘distinction, impaling 
Townsend, and bearing Tregenna on 
an escutcheon of pretence. An in- 
scription to the Rev, Charles Grey, 
who died in 1771, nearly 50 years 
Vicar, is placed in front of the com- 
munion table. There are also some 
memorials to female members of the 
Elford family, of Longstone, and to 
some of the Swimmer, Read, and 
Torn families, which, from the pro- 
gress of decay, are rendered almost il- 
egible. 
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On the left of the Church porch is 

the following just tribute to the me- 
mory of Mr. Conon, who has been 
frequently noticed in your pages*. It 
breathes the sterling piety and laconic 
soundness of intellect which charac- 
-terized that venerable man, with a de- 
gree of chastened simplicity for which 
we may in vain search the generality 
-of monumental inscriptions. The me- 
morial was engraved on a plain stone 
under the direction of the Rev. George 
Burnett, of Elland : 

*‘In spe beate resurrectionis hic jacet 
sepaltus Georgius Conon, A. M. nuper 
apud Truroenses, novissimé vero in hoc vico 
humanarum literarum preceptor, pre multis 
eruditus, diligens, et felix. Vir priscze virtu- 
tis et Christiane pietatis, fidei, modestiz, et 
charitatis in homines exemplar et idem pro- 
pugnator eximius. Vita jam Christo pa- 
trizque impens4, piam animam efflavit, pla- 
cidé licet subito, vi Cal. Junii, anno Christi 
1775, wtatis sue 74. Beati qui moriuntur 
in Domino. Rev. xiv. 12.” 

Among the Vicars enumerated in a 
former communication, the Rev. Ralph 
Mitchel, A.M. has been thus noticed 
in Walker's Attempt : 

«< He was one of the first that was seques- 
tered in this county, and suffered, saith my 
informant, as much as possible. He lived 
to be restored, and died in 1670. He was 
an innocent good man, and much esteemed.” 

The “ religio loci” of our cathedral 
and collegiate antiquities, is in no 
small degree enhanced by the recollec- 
tion of those great and good men who 
have paced the cloisters or sojourned 
within the walls of the time-worn 
fabric. Such associations fail us in 
the contemplation of the country 
Church. Yet even in the absence of 
their influence, those minds which are 
amenable to the softer emotions of our 
nature, whether in youth, maturity, or 
age, must regard with venerating at- 
tachment the edifice to which I refer. 
It was there that they were first pub- 
licly admitted into hl fellowship of 
Christ’s Church by that holy sacrament 
which opened to their view the ho 
of immortality, and the consolations of 
the Gospel. 7 ere, amidst those sacred 
offices which our Liturgy has clothed 
with such dignified solemnity and 
beauty, they were called upon to pay 
the last mournful duties to the remains 
of their dearest earthly connections. 
It was there too, perhaps, that the 
truths of revelation first arrested their 
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infant ,attentian, whilst the faithful 
and energetic of their pastor 
affectionately impressed on them those 
simple and easily hended prin- 
ciples which are alone the foundation 
of that religion which expands itself in 
sublimity beyond all the ations 
of antient philosophers. "To ‘those, 
therefore, who can cherish these senti- 
ments in unison with the writer, there 
are few objects more interesting, few 
so interwoven with the most. sacred 
aspirations of existenee, as the Church 
of their native parish. 
Yours, &c. 


Mr. Ursay, July 20. 
I* my last letter, p. 494, I endea- 

voured to advance the ground taken 
by Mr. Macdonald, Part i. p. 409, by 
stating that the burning of Hindoo 
widows was not only contrary to their 
own laws, but also to the Mosaic laws 
and to ours; and that on this account 
it appeared to me to be a just exercise 
of our legislative authority to interpose 
against a merely traditional practice 
which had become sanctioned only by 
time, and the prejudice or pride of the 
husband, or the interest of surviving 
relations. 

And now, as petitions have since 
been presented to, and received by the 
House of Commons, through the hands 
of three Members, praying for its in- 
terference, 1 cannot engage the atten- 
tion of your numerous readers, espe- 
cially of those who belong to the Se- 
nate, better than by collecting in one 
view a few notes that may be service- 
able in the future discussion of this 
delicate subject. 

Some persons, indeed, have thought 
it useless to consider the subject, al- 
leging that, if these persons choose 
this mode of death, and really believe 
in the promises of the peculiar bliss 
which their priesthood and relations 
endeavour to instil upon their minds, 
why should we present any obstacle, or 
risk the dangerous consequences of any 
civil interference to prevent it, as no 
benefit can accrue to us from the at- 
tempt? But this, it appears to me, 
however general the sentiment may be, 
is a bles conetat. in our own most 
extensive Colony, to a cruel idalytry 
which has crept into practice, althong 
it militates against their own ancieut 
laws, and involves therefore ypon our 
civil government of Hindostan the 
stain of silently participating by con- 


A. 
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niving at murder, as well as idolatry ; 
ing, as we do, the highest 
influence and power, the charge stands 
forward against us of using neither, in 
any effort to clear the guilt from nearly 
40 millions of human beings, whom 
we are by Christian conversion and 
education endeavouring to enfold with 
ourselves as members “ of a better 
covenant.” While we are taking eve 
missionary step, and have establish 
i y at Calcutta for these pur- 
it seems to be a dereliction of all 
consistency to leave our teachers with. 
out authority to eradicate so heinous 
and criminal a prejudice from the 
whole peninsula: and to withdraw 
our power of doing this good, would 
agows as a silent approbation of the 
offence, while we have it in our power 
to prove to them the nobler duty of 
resignation to the higher dispensation 
of heaven, which rather bids the sur- 
vivor of two persons united in the mu- 
tual bonds of wedlock to turn from 
rief and sorrow to the remaining 
, nl of life, rather than yield them 
all to the devastation of despair and 
fanaticism, and untimely death! It 
may be also demanded, why we 
establish the Christian episcopacy at 
Calcutta, with schools for natives and 
settlers, in order to civilize, to reform, 
and to convert, under the sacred com- 
mand of ** teaching the Gospel to every 
creature,” and leave undone so im- 
portant a requisition for their instruc- 
tion as is here recommended? Where- 
fore is it, but to fix the peace of the 
cross upon the ruins of paganism, 
idolatry, and fanaticism ? 

The Hindoos are also accustomed to 
drown their nearest relations in the 
Ganges, a river which they vainly con- 
ceive is capable of washing out sin in 
the coldest temperature of the water, 
whereby they are ensured of entering 
into heaven. See Abdool’s Essay on 

indoo Idol. p. 262, 22d ch, Miss. Rep. 

India indeed offers an almost bound- 
less field for Christian exertion; its 
vast population is now placed under 
the protection of England, and there- 
fore forcibly claims at her hands not 
only every practicable melioration of 
temporal condition, but more espe- 
cially the communion of spiritual 
blessings, which it has been entrusted 
to her care to bestow, and this likewise 
offers a sphere of action in which all 
Christian societies may find ample rooua 
to labour harmoniously together. See 
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Report 23, p. 164. I will not an, 
ticipate that my generous country will 


ever be backward to participate lar 

the blessings which she Seren '. 
for it is her general character, “ as 
freely 


f she has received, so freely to 
ia but rather Jet us see that she 
does not spare her influence in becom- 
ing the gallant cause of preservin 
many widows who are now sacri 
to the pride of family, and the interests 
of idolatry ; that they may henceforth 
be rved for the felicities of life, 

Indeed, the worship of demons pre- 
vails throughout the Rapineginer-abep 
expect from the devil every blessing 
that Christians implore from God— 
except spiritual blessings, which they 
do not seek for. All they desire is ex 
a from sickness and other bodily 
evils; and they look for health and 
rosperity in the present life, On their 
estival days they offer animals, and a 
devotee goes himself to be by 
the devil, when he is filled with the 
greatest frenzy, exhibiting the most 
shocking figures and gestures, which 
Mr. Rhenius has carefully described. 
(Rep. 23, 447). This worship of de- 
mons is principally performed by the 
low castes—no intelligent person joins 
in it; and therefore it is with pleasure 
we observe that the burning of widows 
and drowning of infants is not preva- 
lent in Tinnevelly, where Christianity 
more successfully triumphs, If we 
have succeeded here, why should not 
the same success attend us in other 
places? It is however noticed, that 
the images of worship are frequently 
of those widows who have thus sa- 
crificed themselves. The affection of 
all eastern wives to their husbands has 
been generally the subject of no small 
estimation, especially when they do 
not always meet wa 4 proportional re- 
turn; and when adversity has set hard 
against them, no privation, nor even 
despair itself, has been powerfulenough 
to make the wife separate herself from 
his lot! It is easy to conceive that 
an attachment so strong would, lead 
her to his funeral pile, aud that, if she 
shrunk back at approaching it, very 
little persuasion from priests or reka- 
tives would be necessary to establish her 
fatal resolution upow it: but this, does 
not, argue the propriety of aiding, her 
vivid impressions, or to sanction a des- 
perate act which every enlarged mind 
will acknowledge to be erroneous, 

We are assuredly not bound by any 
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delicacies in this respect towards the 
Hindoes, when we know that vices of 
the worst kinds are sanctioned in their 
general opinion, and, the accustomed 
ceremonies of sacrifice to idols having 
been performed, no guilt, according to 
their notions, attaches to their immo- 
ralities. (Rep. 26, 85.) 

To respect such prejudices is to re- 
spect vice, and to yield to the low pre- 
text that such a religious ceremony 
pleads for the toleration of it. But 
even here we have hope of overcom- 
ing it by a due exertion, for due credit 
is to be given to Mr. Morris of Be- 
nares, who says, ‘‘itis observable that, 
wherever omission has been establish- 
ed for any length of time, the preju- 
dices of the natives in a considerable 
degree die away, and many of them 
become indifferent to the rites and 
customs of their forefathers. (Ibid. 
p- 83.) 

A knowledge of the Christian reli- 

ion is gradually spreading among the 

indoo- Mussulmans, which cannot 
fail of producing a gradual change 
among them. (p. 79.) But of our- 
selves we can do nothing; ‘ God is 
pleased in mercy to send his disap- 
pointments and discouragements, that 
we may feel our impotency, and give 
Him the glory of all that is done.” 
(Let. from Mr. Perowne, p. 80.) 

I would not disguise the magnitude 
of this and all other undertakings of a 
similar kind; a faithful exhibition of 
their difficulties is the surest way to 
produce humility of mind, and an en- 
tire dependence upon God, who alone 
can effect the intended purpose by man’s 
instrumentality. - 

St. Paul’s example would scarcely 
have been left upon record, but for us 
to follow; and we are, as originally 
gentiles, ourselves among the first fruits 
of that example; this then becomes 
our duty, as reclaimed from our an- 
cient. gentilism, and as desirous of 
spreading forth the power we have so 
amply received. 

In the schools now established in 
India, the instraction of = may be 
used.to ‘great effect in these respects, 
and save many. from future imtola- 
tion;..if they were deeply impressed 
with the precepts of our Holy Writ 
united with their own, they would of 
themselves see the distinction between 
the holy law by which they are bound, 
and the traditions of men which they 
are at liberty to reject,—they would 
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thus be prepared at adult age’ to with- 
stand ewlty cotruptions, to despise the 
loss of caste on such accounts, atid to 
teach their‘own relatives that it is far 
more respectful to their deceased hns- 
barids, and to their God, to save their 
lives for a nobler effort of rendering 
themselves active and zealous in the 
maternal care and instruction of their 
children, and sending them forth as 
a members of their community. 

issionaries should be directed to press 
this view of the subject upon the minds 
of all whom they address, as connected 
with the benevolent dispensation of 
the Gospel, and to make it a part of 
their examination for admission to the 
Christian Church: thus the fear of 
caste would be broken down, and the 
human sacrifice be unknown in the 
next generation. 

I also place this measure in the 
hands of the Missionaries, as leading to- 
wards a gradual legislative enactment, 
because laws may be evaded, if a peo- 
ple are unwilling ; and because none of 
the difficulties in other respects which 
are stated by Mr. Reichardt of Cal- 
cutta (ibid. 78), will likewise operate 
here. ‘In this idolatrous land, where 
a boy beholds nothing but superstitious 
ceremonies, splendid shows in honour 
of some idol, and a people prostrate 
before dead matter, and even before its 
— and teachers, every object, every 

eing, every movement around him, 
serve but to increase his ignorance, 
and confirm him in his errors. His 
parents, relations, and friends, are all 
enveloped in the same common dark- 
ness, and corrupt good manners.” 

But it would be in vain to offer fur- 
ther observations on this subject.—I 
should hope that the foregoing notes 
are sufficient to show at least the pro- 
priety of giving legislative aid to the 
efforts of Wislsotlen. and the more 
permanent consequences of education 
in India,—and to lay the axe to the 
root of an ancient incambrance which 
disgraces the soil of Hindostan, and 
-~ to shame the opens of Eng- 
ish jurisprudence and civil power. 

Yours, &c. . Hy 


—@— ! 
Mr. Urzan, July I. 


4 erm letter of my friend Mr. Duke, 
on the Celtic antiquities of Wilt- 
shire, is entitled to every respectful 
consideration from me ; but at present 
I have only time to say, that the evi- 
dence against his hypothesis appears 
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to me so strong, that I must still 


adhere, with the majority, to. the ye 


nions, x on. this. subject» 
Cesar, Tacitus, Lucan, &c. ;. nor do 
think the contrary hypothesis, that 
these singular remains of other years 
were Gothic and not Druidical, can 
be maintained without at once setting 

ur foot upon all historical authority. 

must, therefore, be content with 
resting on the generally received belief, 
without presuming to condemn _ those 
of any candid enquirer after truth, and 
particularly when a gentleman is con- 
cerned for whom [ entertain the great- 
est respect. 

But, Sir, there is one observation 
too remarkable to be passed over. 
Mr. Duke observes, that the misle- 
toe is ‘* very rarely” found upon the 
oak ! This is a most curious fact, cer- 
tainly; in the great forests of Hamp- 
shire and Wiltshire, it has been endea- 
voured in vain to find any misletoe 

rowing on any oak: it is only found, 
Pusher. growing on the apple-tree, 
the maple-tree, and the thorn. 

Borlase, quoting Pliny, says, “ it is 
very rarely found on the oak.” It 
does not follow that it never is so 
found ; nor does it follow that, because 
it has not been found so growing, 
from later and extensive search, it 
never was so found. 

But whether it be rarely found, or 
may have been never found, my de- 
duction as to the Druidical supersti- 
tion is this,—that, as the ‘* catching 
the serpent’s egg in the air” by the 
Druids, is a mere matter of superstiti- 
ous belief, the fact of which they 
(the Druids) wished to impress on the 
multitude, so they did with regard to 
the oak-engrafted misletoe, which, be 
it observed, was never cut except when 
the moon was “‘ six days old!” 

As to the woods in which the 
Druids performed their secret rites, I 
never heard of any Celtic monument 
which was not in the neighbourhood 
of Druidical forests. There were oaks 
enough in Clarendon Forest, and this 
and Grovely Wood, to say nothing of 
Cranborne, were within two hours 
walk of Stonehenge. Avebury was 
not more than six miles from the 
forest of Pewsham, &c. extending over 
as great a tract; and Bowood was an- 
ciently called ‘** Bone-wode,” from the 
memory of its sacred Druidical con- 
nection: such, at least, is my decided 
conviction. To the east. of Avebury, 
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at the same distance, was Severnake 
Forest, the last syllable ‘of - which, 
** ake,” signifies in Celtiothe ‘*snake.” 
Stanton Drew is near the place still 
called Chel-woon. The riche 
stones are near Wuicu-woop; in 
my opinion, Witch-wood, from the 
idea of incantations. 

Deferring auy further observations 
on this. subject until my History of 
Bremhill is published, I am, 

Yours, &. W.L. Bow.zs, 


—@— 
Lake House, 


Mr. Unsax, Wilts, July 5. 
HE Wansdyke and Silbury Hill 


now claim my attention in the 
continued discussion of those subjects, 
which have arisen from the perusal of 
the “ [lustrations of Avebury and Sil- 
bury,” lately published by Mr. Bowles. 
Although I express my dissent as to 
the correctness of his hypothesis re- 
lative to the Wansdyke and Silbury 
Hill, yet, in the just spirit of candour, 
I will not only impart the grounds of 
that dissent, but will readily state my 
own peculiar views as to these vener- 
able objects. The great purport of his 
publication is to prove, that Abury 
was a British Temple of Teutates, or 
Mercury, and that the neighbouring 
hill, or barrow, of Silbury is also pe- 
culiarly connected with the history 
and attributes of that deity ; and that 
Wansdyke was a rampart thrown up 
with reference to the Celtic Tribes 
worshipping at Abury, and inhabiting 
its environs. He is of opinipn, that 
the Belge in the invasion of Britain 
drove the Celts northward, until they 
nearly reached Abury, and the strong 
entrenchment of Oldbury, when, 
finding that the concentrated forces of 
the Celts were become too formidable 
for them to attempt to push their con- 
quests further, they threw up this line 
of defence, and thus shielded them- 
selves from the sudden attacks of their 
adversaries, and also-cut off their com- 
munication with their sacred temples 
and hills to the south. 

To this hypothesis (setting aside the 
doubtful question, as I think, of the 
Belgic Lnvasion,) a strong objection 
arises in limine, which is this: how 
could the forces of the Belgw, unable 
as they were to pursue their conquests 
from the now superior strength of the 
enemy, throw up in their presence a. 
long line of defence? Would this 
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have been permitted? Surely not. It 
must be recollected also, that for some 
miles Wansdyke is proved to have been 
deepened greatly at a time probebly 
far subsequent to the original forma- 
tion, and that this increased depth has 
been by most Antiquaries, as well as 
by the author of these illustrations of 
Avebury and Silbury, attributed to the 
Saxons, so that it could not bear refer- 
ence to Abury as a Celtic temple; nor 
is it advanced that the Saxons convert- 
ed that temple to the rites of their god 
Woden. If, then, Wansdyke was 
thus in the time of the Belge so shal- 
low in its fosse, so low in its vallum, 
as we may reasonably presume it in its 
original formation to have been, it was 
thas a barrier not very difficult to be 
forced at any point. 

How, again, I ask, could this then 
slender entrenchment be permanently 
guarded and defended? A_ limited 
space in a state of circumvallation, a 
camp entrenched without, and guarded 
within by a ready army, presents to the 
assailants an appalling obstacle; but 
what? was the vallum of the Wans- 
dyke surmounted by a Chinese wall ? 
or were its lengthened banks daily and 
nightly covered with military corps? 
Surely not. Whoever believes this, to 
him I say, “ Credat Judaus Apella, 


non ego; and if it were not so, of 


what service, I ask, could be the ram- 
part without its garrison? Supposing 
(however extravagant the supposition) 
that the banks of the Wansdyke for 
the space of four to six miles on its 
line to the south of Abury, were thus 
unusually protected, what would a skil- 
fal General of the Celts have done? 
He would by day make a feint of forc- 
ing the lines ; and by night, deployin 

another army from his concentrat 

forces a few miles to the right or left, 
and thus eluding the centinels, would 
turn the flank, and successfully attack 
his adversaries in their rear, whilst 
rapping on their rampart. I must 
also-remark, that this supposed protect- 
ing barrier is often carried on the very 
edge of the hills, so that when forced 
in front, the victorious Celts might 
with ease have pushed the Belge head- 
long down the searp of the hill into 
the deep valley beneath. Surely a 
General so practically deficient in mili- 
tary tactics would well deserve to be 
cashiered. Thus disadvantageous in 
its situation and length, thus most 
entirely unfit for the purposes of war 
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in its most barbarous state, Wansdyke 
could never have been a ranipart of 
defence, and thus does“ observation” 
and “reflection” often unite in the 
subversion of an hypothesis, plausible 
indeed, when advanced without argu- 
ment, but whose very sliadows are 
driven away, I will not say by the sal- 
lies of wit, but by the powerful bat- 
teries of reason. 

Another hypothesis has been ad- 
vanced by Camden, as to the origin of 
the Wansdyke, that it was the aie 
dary between the kingdom of Mercia 
and that of the West Saxons; but, as 
the other kingdoms of the Heptarehy 
were not so bounded, and as we have 
no record of so important and definite 
a division agreed on and made by the 
people of both countries in the Saxon 
Chronicle, which we may have ex- 

cted to have there found, and as the 
imits of these two kingdoms are dif- 
ferently assigned, it is unnecessary to 
enlarge further on this subject. 

Having thus, | trust, clearly demon- 
strated what the Wansdyke never was, 
it is now become my part to endea- 
vour to replace the hypothesis set aside 
by the substitution of one more pro- 
bable, and in this [ assure you that I 
shall advance nothing which is not the 
result of ‘* observation” and “ reflec- 
tion,” Before I enter on my arguments 
in favour of my own hypothesis, as to 
what were really the origin and use of 
the Wansdyke, Tet us consider its ety- 
mology, and that also of Silbury, wi 
which in its name, I think, it is colla- 
teral'y connected. The immense and 
singular tumulus so well known by 
the name of Silbury Hill, was, I con- 
ceive, raised by the Aboriginal Britons 
for a purpose which I shall endeavour 
to develope in a future Letter. The 
Romans in a succeeding age, when 
they carried by its side their road 
(which is denominated by modern 
Antiquaries the Via Badonica) from 
Aquz Solis or Bath to Londinium or 
London, very possibly dedicated this 
mount to Mercury or Hermes (since 
it was not unusual with them to raise 
mounds for this purpose by the side of 
the highways, he being their tutelary. 
deity), and placed on its apex the sta- 
tue of this god under the latter appel- 
lation. The Mercury of the Romans 
was the Woden of the Saxons, and 
from thence the name of Wodenes- 
dic, or Wansdyke, may have arisen, 
the Dyke, or Foss which passes by the 
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hill or mount of Woden or Mercury. 
The Saxons, however, probably called 
this artificial hill, so astounding for its 
bulk, xar’ iZoxny, the Great Barrow ; 
Sel or Sil in the Saxon tongue, signify- 
ing great or excelling, as Selwood, the 
tw or forest, Silchester, the 
arge or fair city. The inference drawn 
by Mr. Bowles, that Silbury Hill de- 
rives its name from Sul (more rightly 
Sulis), the British Minerva or tutelary 
deity at Bath, is, I think, erroneous; 
it is improbable that one deity would 
impart a name to a hill or place more 
ag dedicated to another. As 
r. Miles travels to Lacedemon 
(Gent. Mag. May, p. 406), in search 
of the name of Stonehenge, so on the 
present occasion, that of Silbury Hill 
1s brought from Bath, whilst they are 
each to be found on the sites of those 
venerable objects which they designate. 
The course of the Wansdyke has 
been accurately traced in a continuous 
line for the extended length of upwards 
of fifty miles, from the borders of Marl- 
borough Forest in Wilts to Maes Knoll 
in Somerset. It passed to the south of 
the present city of Bath, but from 
whence it came, and whither it went, 
is not within the knowledge of man. 
I conjecture, however, that this ima- 
ginary rampart was truly the fosse, 
one of the four eminent British track- 
ways, (of which the three others were 
the Watling-street, the Erming-street, 
and the Icknield-street,) which inter- 
sected the island in its length and 
breadth from sea to sea. The history 
of British Kings from Brute down to 
the Roman Invasion, given us by Jef- 
fry of Monmouth and other early his- 
torians, | regard as little other than 
legendary lore ; yet I must necessarily 
touch on it, so far as it is connected 
with the authentic history of these four 
celebrated roads. It is said by the most 
early authors, in treating of those still 
more early times, that Dunvallo Mal- 
mutius, the then King of the Britons, 
enacted laws, giving the privileges of 
refage, &c. to certain roads; but that 
disputes arising with respect to the 
limits of these, Belinus, his successor, 
to remove all doubt, caused to be made 
throughout the island four Royal high- 
ways, to which that and other privi- 
leges might peony Whensoever and 
by whomsoever these four great roads 
were first made, certain it is that they 
were adopted by the Roamans; that 
Gent. Mac. July, 1827. 
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oe rene immunities were con- 


firmed by the laws of Edward the 
Confessor, and re-confirmed with his 
other laws by his Norman successor 
William the First. Although 
rally the course of these great high- 
ways, and many lesser ones existing 
in the times of the Britons, and adopt- 
ed by the Romans, or subsequent! 
made by the latter, are ascertain 
with some precision; yet it cannot 
well be avoided, that in more modern 
times errors must arise in the appro- 
priation of their due course, and in 
the committal of it to historical record. 
When also one author has promul- 
gated an error, it too often happens 
that his several successors perpetuate 
that error through want of mental 
exertion. In the laws of Edward the 
Confessor, cap. 12, is the following 
passage: “Pax Regis multiplex est : 
alia, quam habent quatuor Chemini, 
Watling Strete, Fosse, Hikenilde Strete, 
et Erming Strete, quorum duo in longi- 
tudinem regni, alii duo in latitudinem 
distenduntur. Chemini vero minores 
sub lege comitatds sunt.” 

From the above passage we may ga- 
ther, that these four great highways 
intersecting the kingdom from north to 
south, from east to west, and from 
sea to sea, were under the peculiar and 
Royal jurisdiction, whilst the “*Che- 
mini minores,” the roads from station 
to station, were under that of the no- 
bles, the comites, and the vice-comites 
of the land. Here, then, we have it 
decidedly declared, and that on the 
best authority, that two of the above 
great roads ranged the country from 
north to south, the other two east and 
west. It is, therefore, now indubitably 
proved that the Watling-street and 
the Erming-street did traverse the 
kingdom from north to south; and 
can we but conclude, that the two 
others, the Icknield-street and the 
Fosse, took a latitudinal coarse? Yet 
what are the words of Henry of Hunt- 
ingdon (who lived in a su t 
age), when speaking of these four 

t roads? “Quartus major ceteris 
incipit in Catenis, et desinit in Tote- 
nis, scilicet & principio Cornugalli# in 
finem Scotia, et hic callis vadit ex 
transverso & Zephyro Australi in Eu- 
rum Seplentrionalem, et vocatur Fossa, 
tenditque per Lincolniam.” Thus, in 
fact, do the words of this author tend 
to establish, although a transverse, yet 
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a third longitudinal road, contrary to 
the inference we derive from the Laws 
of the Confessor. If Henry of Hunt; 
ingle be incorrect, and to prove him 
to be so is my endeavour, then has he 
led the many succeeding Antiquaries 
likewise into error. Stukeley, in his 
Itinerary, adopts the course pointed 
out by the above historian, and sup- 
the Fosse to have run from Seaton 

in Devonshire (probably the Moridu- 
num of Richard of Cirencester), 
through Ilchester, Bath, Cirencester, 
and Lincoln, to the north-east of that 
county. Thus far historical record is 
against me, as to the real Fosse ; which, 
I again repeat, I believe to have been 
the Wansdyke, and to prove this,— 
** hoc opus, hic labor est.’ 
The above appropriation of the Foss- 
Road, then, manifestly ill agrees with 
its designation, when we consider the 
obvious meaning of the word Fosse as 
a ditch or dyke, when we recur to its 
etymol in the ancient British Fos, 
or the Latin Fossa. The road, to 
which the term is applied, is decidedly, 
in the words of Sir Richard Hoare 
(Ancient Wilts), “a wide and highly 
elevated causeway,” and those who 
support the correctness of the term, 
must (but not with probability), de- 
riye its etymology per antiphrasin, as 
** Lucus 3 non lucendo.” Here, sir, 
I shall be told, there can be no doubt 
of the correctness of the application, as 
parishes are situate in its course, which 
deriye their names from it, as Ches- 
terton on the Fosse, and Stratton on the 
Fosse; the names of Chesterton and 
Stratton are such, it is true, as are 
usually attached to places situate on 
Roman roads, but in themselves they 
prove nothing to the point. I do not 
deny this to be a Roman road, I know 
it to be so, but I aver it is not the 
Fosse. The Adjunct “ on the Fosse” 
snay be merely a contra-distinction of 
comparatively modern times; these 
words do not form a component part of 
the appellatives. I cannot now, sir, 
langer refrain from saying, that I 
think this road was truly the Ake- 
man Street. Bath was by the Saxons 
denominated Akemanchester, which 
means, literally, ‘‘ the city of the sick,” 
and Akeman Sueet is “ the road, or 
way, of the sick ;” and can we possi- 
bly suppose, that the one did not lead 
to end from the other, yet we are told, 
that Akeman Street passed from the 
eastern side of the island to St. David's, 
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in Wales, through Bedford, Bucking- 
ham, Woodstock, Cirencester, Aust 
on the Severn, Cardiff, and Carmar. 
then. This course may be partly cor- 
rect, as far as Cirencester, but from 
thence the Akeman Street probably 
made a slight bend towards the south- 
west, and proceeded to Bath, as a few 
miles from Cirencester its name in this 
direction is recognized by its passage 
through a short ravine called Jacka- 
man’s, or Akaman’s Bottom. 

Thus, I think, under all these cir- 
cumstances, the argument preponder- 
ates, that this road was really the dke- 
man Street; and we will now turn to 
the re-consideration of the Wansdyke, 
which I regard as truly the Fosse 
Road. The extreme points of this 
Fosse, or dyke, has been traced for up- 
wards of fifty miles, and it is, indeed, 

robably the fourth great and privileged 
cot mentioned under that name 
by Heury of Huntingdon, and assumed 
the partial name of Wodenesdic, or 
Wansdyke, from its passage by Silbury, 
or the Mount of Woden. We may 
rationally presume, that it pursued its 
course from some port on the eastern 
side of the Kingdom, probably in 
Kent, to some other port on the banks 
of the Severn, thus connecting the 
eastern and western shores. Its appel- 
lation of Dyke, or Fosse, is particularly 
appropriate, as it is thus. contra-distin- 
guished from the other three raised 
roads. I have, I think, sufficiently 
demonstrated, that i¢ never was a ram- 
gore 3 but some explanation appears to 

required as to the reason of the 

subsequent deepening of this Fosse 
Road, and the increase of its vallum, 
whilst bending its way over the Wilt- 
shire Downs; and this, I think, arose 
(when we consider its bleak situation, 
posnneeine on the edge of lofty hills), 
from the desire of gaining increased 
shelter in its use as a highway from 
the southern storms sweeping over the 
deep valley below. Admitting that 
this road united the eastern and western 
coasts, it does not follow that it was a 
Fosse for its entire length ; but it ma 
have been thus made only throug 
the more open and exposed parts of 
the country; in this respect it is assi- 
milated to the many minor __ fosses, 
which traverse the neighbouring plains 
in all directions, and connect, as 1 have 
often personally witnessed, the well- 
ascertained sites of the villages of. the 
Aboriginal Britons. 
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Another collateral argument, that 
the Wansdyke was the great highway 
called the Fosse, arises in my opinion 
{i am well aware your readers, sir, 
will here think me visionary,) from an 
etymological investigation of the name 
of the neighbouring town of Devizes. 
The name of this town, and its origin, 
have raised a diversity of opinion 
amongst antiquaries. Dr. Stukeleysup- 
poses it to have been a Roman town ; 
the Punctuovice of the anonymous 
Ravennas, whilst others say it was the 
Verlucio of Antoninus ; one will have 
it to have been first built by and 
named from Divitiacus, the King of 
the Suessiones, who is mentioned by 
Cwxsar, and supposed to have invaded 
Britain with his Belgic tribes ; another 
believes it to have been first erected by 
King Alfred; whilst a third, asserting 
that it is not mentioned in the 
Domesday Book, ascribes its origin to 
the time of Henry the First. 

Its omission in Domesday Book ar- 
gues nothing ; many parishes are there 
omitted ; but I attribute its origin to 
the Romans, who bestowed on it a 
Roman name; nor does it impeach 
the validity of this hypothesis, that 
that name is not found in the Itine- 


rary of Antoninus, nor in that of 


Richard of Cirencester. The more 
early authors call this town by the va- 
ried appellations of Devise, Divise, 
and De Vies, from whence it would 
appear its name originated from a plu- 
rality of circumstances. Florence of 
Worcester denominates it Divisio, 
from. whence some have supposed it 
took its name from an imagined divi- 
sion of lands between Henry the First, 
or Stephen, and Roger Bishop of 
Salisbury. History records no such 
division, and conjecture will say, that 
the word makes equally well for my 
subsequent etymology, that Divisio 
may as well mean a division of roads 
as a division of property. Now, sir, 
yizes is situate within a few miles 
from the junction of the Wansdyke 
with the Via Badonica, or the Roman 
Road from Bath to London. From that 
junction the Roman Road and the 
Wansdyke pursued towards Bath for 
many miles the same common course, 
whilst eastward the Roman Road, 
ing Silbury, went by Marlborough 
and Speen, towards London ; and the 
Wansdyke, or Fosse Road, taking a 
more southerly course, probab 
through, or to the south of Silchester, 


On Wansdyke and Devizes. 


towards the eastern coast. Front this 
division of roads, I think the Romans 
gave to the neighbouring town the a 
pellation of “* Dua Vie,” or“ Vie Di 
vise,” which subsequently became the 
** Devise,” ‘ Divise,” “and *“ De- 
Vies,” of the more early histori 
and the “ Vies” (quasi “ ways”) of 
Leland temp. Eliz. and of White 
locke in the gwra of the rebellion. 
The name is now corruptly settled 
down into “ Devizes,” or * ises,”’ 
and oftentimes it is singularly enough 
even now called by the country peot 
ple, “* The Devizes.” The names of 
our towns and villages are usuall 
traceable to the Saxon language, b 
the word Devizes claims no alliance 
with that tongue. I believe it to be 
of Roman origin, and that in its appel- 
lation of ** Due Vie,” or * Vie Divie 
se,” it Loewy alludes both to the 
Via Badonica, and the Wansdyke or 
Fosse, in their character as highways. 
I anticipate one objection to this hy- 
pothesis, that it is improbable the 
junction (or rather the division): of 
these highways gave name to a town 
four miles distant ; but a fair consider- 
ation of it will dispel even its shadow. 
The great highway of the Fosse = 
more modern Wansdyke) from the 
eastern to the western shore, stretched 
its way (if I am correct) for the ex- 
tended length, even in a geometrical 
line, of nearly two hundred miles, and 
surely a town four miles to the south- 
west of a given point on this extended 
line of nearly two hundred miles, may, 
with reference to its travellers and the 
inhabitants of the island, be said to be 
** in lineam Valli.” 

From the open country, through 
which this Dyke, or Fosse Road pass- 
ed, it is not probable that we should 
meet with villages partaking of its 
name; yét we are not left wholly 
without indications of its course, since, 
in the direction pointed to by its pro- 
bably last well-ascertained portion, the 
villages of Grafton and of Foss-bu 
(near the latter of which places is sti 
a portion of a dyke bearing the a 
lation of Wansdyke,) develope its fur- 
ther progress. More distantly, and 
within the county of Hants, and to 
the south of Silchestet, we meet also 
with the hamlet of Fossecot, or Fosse- 
cut: this place is situate on the very 
line I presume the Fosse Road to have 
taken, and stands on its supposed im- 
tersection with the portway, or Roman 
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Here, then, we have successively the 
Fosse combined in three names of ori- 
ginal Hatives, and not made the 
‘mere adjuncts of modern times. 
From the latter place I strongly sus- 
pect the great Fosse Road winged its 
“way, from west to east, across the 
counties of Surrey and Kent, passing 
through several places in succession, in 
the names of which we meet with the 
compound word street, an infallible 
indication of a Roman road, or British 
way adopted by them. It is a re- 
markable fact, sir, that a line drawn 
due east and west from the Portus 
Rhotupis, or Richborough, in Kent 
(from whence originates also the Wat- 
ling-street) to the Bristol Channel, will 
run on the precise line of the Wans- 
dyke, and affords another and conclud- 
ing argument, that that curious and 
highly interesting relique of ae is 
not a rampart of defence, a petty ine of 


demarkation between hostile Tribes, 
but a portion of the fourth great and 
high road made (if your readers will 
credit it) by Belinus, the son of Dun- 
vallo Malmutius, but whose privileges 
were certainly confirmed by Edward 


the Confessor and William the First ; 
and which, traversing the country 
from east to west for the extended 
length of nearly two hundred miles, 
connected the shores of Kent with the 
Estuary of the Severn, and its passage 
through this country being, from local 
circumstances, made to assume a pe- 
culiar feature, beguiled the antiquaries 
of the day, who, under its semblance 
of a rampart, recognized not the great 
Fosse Road. Yours, &c. 
Epow. Duke. 


—@— 


Some SpecunaTions on LITERARY 
PLeasurES.—No. II. 


‘ao subject upon which I some- 
time since, Mr. Urban, addressed 

a, that of the refined enjoyments of 
intellect, although somewhat hack- 
neyed, was one of universality. To 
me it was not destitute of its charms ; 
and I speedily embraced an opportu- 
nity of resuming it under the same 
tram of rural circumstances. The 
bright. luminary of our system had 
searce remitted aught of his splendour, 
before the same sequestered spot, the 
same solitary bower, with its rural as- 
semblages, found me revolving the 
cheequered lot of life, and the vicissi- 
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tudes which in the aggregate, in some 
way or other, are dispensed to all who 
claim kindred with humanity... With 
my situation the flow of my former 
ideas returned, and by an associating 

inciple familiar to all who are) capa- 

le of thinking, I reviewed in lively 
succession the train of images and of 
sentiment which my last soliloquy had 

uced. 

And here the conviction again re- 
curred that proof mathematical, or any 
thing like it, in support of the intellec- 
tual enjoyments of the initiated, would 
be the most unreasonable thing in 
nature. The simple testimony of the 
wise and enlightened ought to pass 
for something; but the individual 
whose imagination is barren and cold, 
whose energies are torpid, at least so 
far so that they have never glanced be- 
~ ephemeral pursuits and calcu- 
ated ends, will perhaps in vain, endea- 
vour, to conceive their reality, 

Who is there, 1 subjoined, that 
can behold unmoved a noble and 
finished production from the pencil of 
those master-artists who, nurtured on 
the classic soil of Italy, have, beyond 
all others, attained the art of animating 
their canvass with energy, sublimity, 
expression? What individual can lis- 
ten with indifference to the soul-in- 
spiring strains of a Handel. or a 
Haydn, with others of their school? 
Who, unmoved, can resist the power 
of sounds which are wont often to 
wrap the senses to a state oblivious to 
every other perception, and exalt the 
soul to a feeling of enthusiasm and 
even inspiration? Who, again, of 
those who have received the benefits 
of liberal education, can peruse with 
cold feelings of apathy, a poem of sur- 
passing beauty, whose bold and striking 
features are equally snstained in the 
pathos and sublimity of its conception, 
and the glow and animation of its 
style? Is there that man in whom the 
associating principle of beauty has 
reigned, who, placed on the summit of 
some romantie eminence, sees extend- 
ed beneath him, in all their rich va- 
riety, an assemblage of every rural 
object in nature which can delight, 
elevate, and animate, and can turn from 
the beautifully-diversified picture with 
a mind not penetrated with emotion? 

Weare not, Mr. Urban, it is true, 
all alike constituted,—cannot see with 
the same eyes, are not. endowed. with 
the same perceptions; and, therefore, 
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though a°soul alive to beauty may 


exist itv a dozen individuals, yet, from 
their peculiar ‘class of genius, no two 
of ‘thenr perhaps may imbibe or asso- 
ciate precisely the same ideas. It 
will; however, here be pleaded ‘that, 
as the principles of taste and discem- 
ment spring mainly from the same 
source, each must, with his peculiar 
associations, feel also his pleasures. 
In miscellaneous literature, who, for 
instance, imbued with taste, and a 
perception of the beautiful, can con- 
template the fine apostrophe of Taci- 
tus addressed to his father-in-law Agri- 
cola ; or the soliloquy of Xenophon in 
the passage which narrates the death- 
scene of his hero in the Cyropadia; 
or the simple, yet sublimely majestic 
aspirations of Milton, when he awhile 
forgets his subject to apostrophize the 
forlorn circumstances of the author, 
tracing, ** with a master’s hand and 
prophet’s fire,” his own immortal 
poem, losing its loftiest Aights in the 
recollection of his own ‘* deep sor- 
row,” whilst, the victim of neglect 
and penury, he laboured under’a pro- 
scription as rigorous, if not so bloody, 
as that of Sylla? Or who, that lu- 
ecubrates in the fairy fields of philoso- 
phy and of fiction (if we may with 
wopriety couple these together), can 
uxuriate over many passagés of Lord 
Shaftesbury’s ‘ Movalist.” without 
catching, in a certain degree, the ar- 
dour and enthusiasm which, with all 
his faults of delinquency and extrava- 
gance, sometimes animate, to a stand- 
ard of ‘high elevation and beauty, the 
pages of that nobleman? These are 
* few of a thousand others, whose 
writings, bodied forth in all the wildness 
of fiction, or in the more sober though 
sablime lineaments of truth, have 
awakened sympathy in the breasts of 
all who owned the fine susceptibi- 
lity of our natare. A spark, if not of 
their genius, yet of their moral spirit, 
and that pervading emotion which 
raises their subject to the same stand- 
ard of feeling which fills their own 
mind, is transfused into that of their 
reader. 

Such is the power which genius, 
a faculty which has been properly 


defined to consist in the powers of 


invention, of memory, and of a capa- 
city of astonishing, is wont to usurp 
in the breasts of those who are duly 
organized to feel and reciprocate its 
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claims: pleasures of as high a cha- 
racter as can animate simple huma- 
nity, have been ‘seen invariably conse- 
quent upon its displays. But the 
moral affections of the heart are, like- 
wise, superinduced. If “ fancy” is 
generated in the ** head,” to use the 
language of Shakspeare, the ‘ heart” 
will likewise have its share in those 
effusions which can operate most pow- 
erfully in affecting the finer sympa- 
thies of the breast, and inspiring it 
with sensibility. Fancy generates 
whatever is wild, whatever is great or 
beautiful in the realms of fiction; but, 
if the moral sentiments of our nature 
were wholly abstracted from the ac- 
count, the emotions of sympathy ex- 
cited, the enjoyments of those Bases 
we devote to the attractions of reverie, 
would assuredly be shorn of many 
of its pleasures; and the principle 
may also be extended to a surve 
of the operations of nature, in a seare 
after trath. 

** Philosophy,” says Adam Smith 
(by the way, Mr. Urban, Mr. D'Israeli 
should again read his “‘ Moral Senti- 
ments,” and his ** Philosophical Es- 
says,” before he pronounces him a 
writer in whom the spirit of calcula- 
tion had absorbed every other), ‘* Phi- 
losophy is the science of the connect- 
ing principles of nature.” The senti- 
ments of wonder and of awe with 
which the great objects of Nature, or 
the phanomena of her operation:, 
strike upon the senses and affect the 
minds of the vulgar, proceeds, as Adam 
Smith has pertinently remarked, from 
their utter ignorance of the links 
which connect them with her ordi- 
nary processes. But the associations 
which a person of cultivated mind, 
whose habitual converse with nature 
has exercised and enlarged his views, 
and familiarized his sense with her 
mysterious arcana, are altogether of a 
different complexion. Though they 
often present a magnificent scene to 
his notice, yet they rather form a 
source of interesting and exquisite con- 
templation than strike him with cre- 
dulous amazement. ‘To perceive their 
beauties, and to imbibe at once a full 
and absorbing sense of their invigorat- 
ing power, the mind must have been 
frauied by study to contemplate analo- 
gies and effects, and alike to mark the 
complex and mixed ideas which strike 
us of utility and beauty, on beholding 
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the grander spectacles of Nature’s oper- 
ations. 

The best writers on taste, and the 
sublime and beautiful, have justly 
agreed, that it is not so much the in- 
trinsic splendour in these objects, as 
the power which they have, respec- 
tively, to attract ours — and af- 
fections, or to call forth wonder, 
which constitute, to us, the qualities 
we attach to them. 

It is certain that the thinking soul, 
in the habit of making analyses, and 
drawing corollaries, associates a mul- 
titude of images which grow out of 
the subject, and which arrest his at- 
tention, whether it be a phenomenon 
of nature, or a grand exhibition of 
art; which are utterly unperceived 
and unknown to the ignorant or vul- 
gar. Hence the pleasure which the 
individually feel are widely unequal. 
Colours, shapes, and magnitude, in 
both cases, it may chance, strike upon 
the spectator; but in the first, it is 
the senses alone that are affected; in 
the last, they are often accompanied 
with a full flow of associations, which, 
amplified by fancy or by memory, 
heightens indefinitely those emotions 
of soul which our sensual organs were 
at first the instruments of producing. 

Whatever is strikingly grand or pro- 
minent in the visible creation, will, 
indeed, arrest the notice of the vulgar, 
and suspend his faculties in astonish- 
ment. ‘“ Hence,” says Rousseau, “‘ as 
the earth is the island designed for 
the human species, and the object 
most striking to the eye is the sun, the 
philosophy of savage nations is entirely 
confined to the imaginary divisions of 
the earth, and the divinity of the 
sun.” 

The savage of Rousseau may in- 
deed be paralleled by the vulgar in 
civilized society, on whom, as the phi- 
losophic Dr. Adam Smith has perti- 
neatly observed, the greater objects or 
processes of nature strike with mute 
amazement. The rustic or the savage 
are alike destitute of connecting prin- 
ciples or links which can lead the 
mind to a review of the beauty, har- 
mony, or fitness, of any part of crea- 
tion. Magnitude astonishes, colours 
please ; but the process of mental ab- 
straction is a thing of which they are 
unable to conceive, and the attentive 
observer of Nature, under her variety 
of forms and aspects, who discerns 
beauty and meaning in her wildest 
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and most terrible, as well as her gen- 
tlest features, will, to the unpracticed 
and ordinary mind, present the same 
contrast in their conception of beauty, 
as the imaginary pupil of Rousseau did 
to his preceptor; and which the au- 
thor of “* Emilius” illustrates in the 
following beautiful sketch :—*‘* To im- 
press upon his mind the theory of the 
celestial revolutions, take him (Emi- 
lius) to some convenient spot where 
the horizon js all laid open to the eye, 
affording a full prospect of the setting 
sun; there let him mark the radiant 
globe as it sinks beneath the hemis- 
phere. The succeeding day,” writes 
the author of Emilius, “ desirous to 
inhale the early breeze, you return to 
the same spot before sun-rise. The 
ruddy streaks of fire with which he 
tinges the brightened firmament indi- 
cate his approach: the fire increases ; 
the orient seems all in flames; the 
glowing lustre makes you expect that 
glorious luminary long before he 
shows his glittering head. Each mi- 
nute you expect he is emerging from 
the horizon ; at length he comes, and 
with refulgent majesty walks abroad. 
A transcendent brightness darts like 
lightning, shedding day through the 
whole hemisphere ;_ the veil of dark- 
ness is removed ; the gates of light are 
unbarred ; man perceives his dwelling- 
place, and finds it embellished. What 
a prospect is opened! While the sable 
night involved this part of the globe 
in her dark mantle, the glowing lands 
acquired a pleasing freshness; the 
rosy-fingered morn shews the plains 
arrauged in a lively verdure; and the 
radiant beams with which they are 
gilded disclose a transparent net-work 
of pearly drops, which, like liquid 
crystals, sparkle upon the eye. The 
feathered choir unite in concert to 
salute the Father of life; they all hymn 
their Creator, not one is silent.. Their 
notes are more languishingly sweet 
about this time than during the re- 
mainder of the day, as if they had 
scarce awoke from peaceful slumbers. 
The soul seems penetrated with joy. 
For half an hour the spectator may 
enjoy those raptutes which no man 
living is able to withstand; so de- 
lightful, so magnificent a prospect can 
be beheld by no mortal with insensi- 
bility. The tutor,” a a will 
— a person of cultivated taste,) 
*« glowing as extatic —— would 


fain infuse the same feeling into his 
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upil’’ (whose susceptibilities for the 

eau ideal are near the standard of the 
rustic or the savage); ‘* he fancies he 
shall be able to communicate his own 
sensations by rendering him attentive 
to what passes within himself. Alas! 
how absurd the expectation ! 

** The heart here,” adds Rousseau, 
‘* is animated with contemplating these 
vanities. The child,” (and the un- 
reflecting part of mankind, compre- 
hending by far the greater part, re- 
semble him, somewhat more than is 
commonly imagined, in the want of a 
certain coherency in the faculty of as- 
sociating), ‘* perceives, indeed, the ob- 
jects, but is unable to perceive the 
relations by which they are connected, 
neither can he perceive the harmony 
of the spheres.” 

It requires, as the vivid painter of 
“La nourelle Heloise” has well re- 
marked, a train of reflection to which 
he is yet a stranger, in order to feel 
these sensations, which burst instan- 
taneously, or in rapid succession, on 
the facalties of those in whom a talent 
for abstracting opens spontaneously toa 
high source of pleasure. These facul- 
ties, once familiarized to the process of 
associating, retain, as metaphysicians 
tell us (for every writer on genius is 
a metaphysician, although he may not 
fathom the intricate cellular substance 
of the brain in the same admirably 
perspicuous way which our illustrious 
countryman Locke has done), a dis- 
position which evinces its character 
whenever an,interval of solitude oc- 
curs. It hastens to ‘‘ unfold” its 
eventful tale” in the innumerable 
creations of a heart warmed to sympa- 
thy, a fancy roused to its favourite em- 
ployment by a synchronism of circum- 
stances. 

Bat it waits not always for those 
fortunate assemblages which expe- 
rience has decided to be most fitted 
to. its expansion and flow. If the 
aromatic odours of “‘ Araby the Blest,” 
or the skies of Italy or Greece, are 
wanting to stimulate to an exertion 
of this faculty, busy Fancy, aided by 
a train of reminiscences, has been yet 
found to pursue her works, and to 
expand under almost every variety of 
outward circumstance which can di- 
versify humanity. In the frozen 
climes of Siberia and Lapland, it bas 
not often indeed occurred, that a 
native of those inhospitable soils feels 
Nature give a loose to all her fires. 
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The. wild embodyings of generous 
enthusiasm do not frequently solace 
their votaries amidst regions of snow 
and ice; yet perpetual sterility will 
tend in a stranger not only to gene- 
rate a train of sentiment, but stimu- 
late a glow of vivid images with that 
spontaneousness of pleasure which 
usually awaits the associating mind. In 
the wild desolations which surround the 
traveller in his journey to the summit 
of Mont Blanc, while wandering aloft 
as it were between the heavens and 
the earth, primeval silence reigning 
around, except broken by an occasional 
avalanche, as, detached from a neigh- 
bouring height, it rushed to some pre- 
cipitous cavern below,—soliloquies of 
intense interest will often arrest his 
ae. The sublime appearances 
which open upon him as he winds his 
footsteps through barriers inaccessible 
to less practised investigators, —the 
unearthly aspects which sometimes 
meet his eye in those grim solitudes, 
almost whisper that he vegetates in re- 
gions which belong to some other 
sphere of our system than that which 
men inhabit,—did not the simple mo- 
nitor of consciousness bring him back 
within the veil of humanity. Here 
imagination is unfettered and buoyant, 
and it perchance bounds with acce- 
lerated impulse, from the novelty of 
the scenes over which it is called to 
expatiate. But at the northern ex- 
tremity of our continent no such feel- 
ing of sublimity of object can impress 
the individual with the sentiment, that 
he has “‘ shuffled off this mortal coil.” 
Sentiment and imagery, however, in 
these regions is found also to expand 
and associate with vivid interest and 
intensity. ‘To adduce no other proof, 
I will here cite a short but masterly 
sketch from a traveller* into those 
forlorn regions which lie within the 
Arctic circle, whose standard of intel- 
ligence and sentiment deserve to be 
better appreciated, ‘* The nearer one 
approaches to the North Cape (thus 
writes one who had combated the 
most appalling difficulties in order to 
reach it), the more Nature seems to 
frown, vegetation dies, and leaves no- 
thing — bP an naked pe 
Sitting, with feelings, it may be pre- 
aan of those who hone renal 
higher in the annals of fame, at this 


* Travels to the North Cape, by Joseph 
Acerbi, in 1799. 
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extremest verge of our continent; he 
presently continues: ‘ Here every 
thing is solitary, every thing is sterile, 
every thing sad and despondent. The 
shadowy forest no longer adorns the 
brow of the mountain ; the singing of 
the birds which enlivened even the 
woods of Lapland, is no longer heard 
in this scene of desolation; the rug- 
gedness of the dark grey rock is not 
covered by a single shrub; the only 
music is the hoarse murmuring of the 
waves, ever and anon renewing their 
assaults on the rudé masses that op- 

e them. The northern Sun creep- 
ing at midnight at the distance of five 
diameters along the horizon, and the 
immeasurable ocean in apparent con- 
tact with the skies, form the grand 
outlines in the sublime picture present- 
ed to the astonished spectator. The 
incessant cares and pursuits of anxious 
mortals are recollected as a dream; the 
various forms and energies of animated 
nature are forgotten; the earth is con- 
templated only in its elements, and as 
éonstituting a part of the solar system.” 
© In the history of the intellectual per- 
ceptions and energies of mankind (we 
allude not exactly to all those which 
in detail have formed the substance of 
Cudworth’s learned and laborious com- 
pilation), the genius and the thinking 
of individuals have progressively been 
accelerated through the medium of 
their predecessors. Were there, for 
instance, in the earlier times, no re- 
corded opinions of men who have 
lived and who have shone on the stage 
of life, whose deeds—not the deeds of 
Alexander in civilized, or of Tamer- 
lane in barbarian, story,—have con- 
sisted in raising the thinking of their 
species to a standard of greater eleva- 
tion and dignity, and ennobling the 
human character, individuals who 
have in subsequent periods lived and 
wrote, would feel many of their plea- 
sures annihilated. ‘That armor’ | sti- 
mulant inherent in congeniality of 
thought, the pleasures which have in 
all ages accompanied books, which, 
as Soame Jenyns (a writer in whom 
elegance and Lasety of sentiment is 
not more conspicuous than energy 
and felicity of expression,) has de- 
clared, ‘* soonest please and. latest 
cloy,” raise alike the thinking of sim- 
ple humanity, and the delights which 
circle throughout its proper sphere of 
action. _He. whom we have now cited 
was fond of luxuriating amidst the magi- 
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cal enjoyments which they are often in- 
stramental in cteating. Nursed in the 
lap of ease, and, like Swift, familiarized 
to the politics and intrigue of a town 
life, he sought amidst the retirements 
of the country the higher enjoyments 
which courts and ambition had not 
to bestow. The voice of Antiquity, 
as declared through the suffrage of her 
greatest men, supports the sentiment 
of Jenyns, that the mind of genius is 
usually so constituted and organized, 
that its susceptibilities expand sponta- 
neously amidst the scenes which the 
great teacher Nature unfolds around us. 

On the other hand, it would be to 
advance a position opposed by facts, to 
assert that all whose minds were in a 
superior degree formed to receive or to 
impart intellectual pleasure, acknow- 
ledged a kindred feeling in the retire- 
ment or the attractions of a country 
life. To adduce no other instance ;— 
Hume was immersed in politics and 
the ambitions of cities, and as the bio- 
grapher of his friend Adam Smith tells 
us, made many attempts to seduce the 
latter from his retirement, as he consi- 
dered the town as the true scene of a 
man of letters. 

The habits and propensities of John- 
son in this particular are well known. 
The energies and the associations of 
his mind were decidedly stimulated by 
the promiscuous society of ‘ populous 
cities ;” his fondness for the converse 
of aggregated talent, the facilities for 
the enjoyment of which were increased 
in the * busy haunts of men,” gave a 
bias, as it should seem, for the latter; 
while, for the retirements of the coun- 
try, the energies of his’ great mind 
knew no congeniality. The vast soli- 
tudes of nature, or the peaceful occu- 

ations of a life of rural quiet, excit 
in him no kindred emotion. 

This strong bias of prejudice in fa- 
vour of the noise and bustle of aggre- 
gated society, has doubtless had its 
other votaries ; but against them a host 
is opposed. By far the greater part of 
those whose allotment of intellect has 
exceeded the ordinary standard, would 
have ripened to unusual fecundity from 
these opportunities, Whether. repre- 
sented in the laxuriant pastures which 
smile under the skies of Cyprus or 
Crete, cooled as they are by the breezes 
of the Mediterranean, and irrigated by 
fertilizing streams, or described in her 
scenes of astounding and awful magni- 
ficence, the beholder has usually felt 
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his energies prompted and inspired b 
these objects, — onbiednn. 
adorned and garnished by a Hand un- 
seen, and incomparably surpassing the 
puny efforts and the vain imitations of 
art. Authorities might be endlessly 
multiplied in favour of this position. 

So thought Mark Akenside, whose 
youthful. ardour, invigorated and ma- 
tured by a profound and attentive view 
of beauty in the abstract and of moral 
ends, found utterance in a style of cor- 
responding dignity and force, and has 
bequeathed to all posterity poetry of an 
order which has scarcely received its 
just ordeal of honourable award from 
the band of established authority, 
whatever may have been the reasons, 
private or professional, which have 
concurred to produce an effect which 
in some quarters is assuredly prejudicial 
to his fame. . He viewed the fine sus- 
ceptibilities of the breast as imbibing 
a portion of its ardour from what is 
beautiful or grand in nature,—as kin- 
dling at length from the embryo, 
sparks originally indigenous in the 
mind, to a flame of generous and in- 
extinguishable enthusiasm. 

Our Gray had likewise enstamped 
apon his imagination the forms and 
shadows of things which are presented 
to us in this visible creation. -His ef- 
fusions of a poetical nature are of that 
order which must ever (and we reite- 
rate it for the twentieth time) cause 
us to regret that he has written so 
little. They have been termed la- 
boured compositions. By the way, 
(and every author has a right to this 
privilege,) how can we account for 
the fact that a writer whose other 
compositions indicate an ease exceeded 
by none in the language, save those 
of our fair countrywoman Lady Mary 
Wortley, should by a possibility incur 
a charge of this nature? 

The instances of Thomson and 
Beattie are, perhaps, too prominent to 
be adduced; yet the latter of these 
eminent — has philosophically 
proved, in his attempt to trace the pro- 
gtess of genius, that scenes of this visi- 
ble creation, as they open on the 
serises from without, are not least in 
unlacking the door of oor intellectual 
sense to ee of genius and 

aty.” 


** gentlest 
‘The day to wear, already had 
the western Sun declined very consi- 
derably from its: meridian; and as the 
Gent. Mao. July, 1827. 


Beauties of the Ancient Poets. 
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subject, as the author attempts to il- 
lustrate it, presents, it.is more than 
probable, an equally palpable deelen- 
sion in interest, we will suppose, what 
was really the case, that another of 
those interruptions incident upon those 
who hold a share in the active duties 
of life, intervened to suspend the 
course of my reflections. 
ALCIPHRON. 


—_@— 
Bgavutizs oF THe Ancient Poets. 
No. IL. 
Translation of the ist Idyll of 
Theocritus. 


HE Poems of Theocritus are 
composed of a peculiar simplicity 
which it is extremely difficult to ren- 
der with its native character into the _ 
English language. The chief beauty 
which grounds their reputation appears 
to consist in the smooth and elegant 
versification of common ideas, if th 
may be dignified with that title. It is 
not improbable however that, in the 
original rudeness of unpolished nature, 
the mere harmony of the numbers, and 
their adaptation to music, constituted 
the principal feature in their value. 

e must not forget, however, the 
essential aid his compositions afforded 
to our more favorite Virgil, nor ought 
we in the = superior elegance of 
his imitator, to forget the master who 
formed the model of his distinguished 
productions. 

** Theocritus flourished at Syracuse 
in the year 282 B. C., and was contem- 
porary with Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
whose praises he sung, and whose fa- 
vors he enjoyed.” 

I may perhaps be pardoned if I omit 
some of those tedious repetitions which 
are fatiguing to an English ear. 


The songs of Thyrsis and the Goatherd. 


"Adv re ro WOupiopa Kar a&mervs, 


alwoXe. x.7.XA. 


Tuyrsis. 
Sweet is the pine whose rustling boughs 


divide 
Their varied whispers by the fountain’s side ; 
Sweetis the strain when fram thy lips proceed 
The vocal lays that join the pastoral reed : 
With Pan shalt thou approximate thy sway, 
And yield, or bear the votive kid away ; 
Or should the goat be thine—a fairer prize— 
Sweet till the pap its snowy fount supplies, 
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Caprarivs. 
Sweeter, O Shepherd, is thy fluent strain 
Than the > ana that leaps upon the 
in. 
Such is dy prize—the sheep—the lamb 
are mine, 
First be the Muses’ cheice—the next is 
thine. 
Tuyrsts. 


Say, by the Nymphs, amid yon sloping 
lade, 


> 
Say, wilt thou court the tamarisk’s lowly 
shade, 
And tune to strains of love thy dulcet reed 
While the fair flocks beneath my guidance 
feed ? 
Caprarius. 

Our rules permit not, the meridian rays 
Bear not from us the past’ral meed of praise ; 
Then mighty Pan, the terror of the place, 
Rests faint and weary from the joyous chace. 
Swift his heart quivers with indignant ire, 
And his broad nostrils breathe with inborn 

fire ; [long 
But come, (for, Thyrsus, to thy powers be- 
The woes of Daphnis, and the art of song,) 
To yon proud > we go—a cool retreat, 
Where the fair Naiads own their silvan seat, 
And wouldst thou sing as with the swain of 
old, 
Thine were the goat most fruitful ofthe fold : 
(Two kids she owns who erst the fountain 
uaffed, 
Two more that newimbibe the milky draught,) 
Thine too a bow! where many a figure sleeps, 
And o’er the lip the gilded ivy creepsp— 
Embossed and new—while many a tendril 
shoot 
In mazy wantons clasps the saffron fruit. 
And oh! within, adorned in robes of white 
A female form divinely woos the sight — 
Lo! by her side, well crested, stands the 
swain 
Like one disputing, but whose words are 
vain : 
Now yields the nymph, now turns her eyes 


above, 
Till all their labour vainly melts to love! 
Where a rough rock its rugged head uprears, 
Embossed—an aged fisherman appears— 
Swift drags the net, and plies his labour fast 
Till all the man seems struggling at the 
cast. 
Well might you say "twas nature’s utmost 
strife, 
Or mark the veins that swell with purple life. 
What though his hair be silvered o’er with 


grey, 
Yet lingering youth denies his strength’s 
decay : 
Close where “the vine entwines its tender 


shoot 
A youth-#its watchful of the blushing fruit, 
Two foxes near—one courts the clustering 
: vine 
One seeks the scrip, nor lets the rustic dine ; 
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He, unsuspecting youth—his only care— 
Binds for the grasshopper the rushy snare, 
Bent on his work, and on his work alone, 
The cunning theft seems all to him unknown. 
The soft acanthus blooms on every part— 
Eolian spectacle of mighty art ! 

Such was the cup, from Caldyon it came ; 
A goat—a cheese I gave—the sailor's claim : 
New and untouched by | lips it lies, 
Thine, if thy dulcet song deserves the prize : 
Nor do I envy thee—with mightier reign 
Oblivious Pluto soon shall close the strain. 


W. E. T. 
—@—- 


Mr. Ursan, Shrewsbury, June 21. 

] N looking over some MSS. formerly 

belonging to the Bard of the Lea- 
sowes, I found a very early production 
of his, which you will probably think 
worth preserving in your far-famed 

Museum. 

A civil censure on the frivolous excuses 
made by many females, when soli- 
cited in company to favour their 

JSriends with a song. 
Alboque simillima cygno. 

«« As Delia, lovely syren! sate 
The myrtle shades among, 

Regardless of a further fate 

Than what her killing eyes create, 
Philander begg’d a song. 


** Tuo well, alas! he artful knew 
He'd not his suit give o’er ; 
And cried—*‘ By walking in the dew 
I’m grown so hoarse—I vow ’tis true— 
Dear Swain, insist no more !’ 


** At length to his renew'd address 
She yields, yes vows again— 
*She scarce can draw her breath,—much 
less 
In modulated thrills express, 
Or raise one pleasing strain.” 





** Such-like evasions store the heart 
Of every tuneful she ; 
That one, unvers’d in female art, 
Must think them going to impart, 
Like swans, their elegy.” 


Pemb. Coll. Oxon. 


The following inscription, to a fa- 
vourite little animal of the Poet’s, may 
be acceptable to some of your Shen- 
stonian friends : y 


In memoriam Fiirtille, 
pusillze nimirum canis, innocuz ; 
agilis, blanda, tener, pulcherrima ; 
que dolore partis correpta, 
amoris sub signa ad mortem usque edidit ; 
at eheu! sine prole pereuns 
nullam reliquit parem. 
Yours, &c. 4. TI, 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 





1. The Life of Napoleon Buonaparte, Em- 
eal % French. With a Preli- 
minary View of the French Revolution. 
By the Author of ‘* Waverley,” Sc. &c. 
Jn Nine Volumes, Longman and Co. 
London; Cadell and Co. Edinburgh. 

HE Life of Napoleon, by the Au- 
thor of “* Waverley!”” The mighty 
master spirit of modern times, depicted 
by the loftiest genius that England, 
prolific of talent, has nourished in her 
m! here surely is matter for cu- 
riosity the most ardent—for interest the 
most exciting. It was our strong be- 
lief that Napoleon belonged to poste- 
rity; that if there were a giant in these 
days fit to grapple with such a subject, 
there were difficulties in the way with 
which no strength could cope, and 
which no talent could subdue—the in- 
firmities that cling to noblest minds, 
in the shape of political autipathies or 
national prepossessions—the keen re- 
membrances of injuries — the smart of 
recent wounds—the materials to be 
sifted, the motives to be weighed, the 
falsehoods to be rejected—in short, the 
ten thousand difficulties which in so 
many forms must have presented them- 
selves in the onset, and have accumu- 
lated in the progress of such an at- 
tempt, would, one had imagined, have 
deterred the most intrepid modern from 
attempting the life of him, compared 
with whom, the ‘* Macedonian mad- 
man” was a sober reasoner, and to 
whose thirst of conquest the ambition 
of Czsar was but a gentle aspiration. 

We are not surprised then when we 

are informed that the first intention of 

Sir Walter Scott was limited to a brief 

and popular abstract of the most won- 

derfui man, and the most extraordinary 
events of the last thirty years. How 
he found the work to grow beneath 
his labour, it were not difficult to 
gness. How the documents that re- 

Jated to a man whose name was on 

every tongue from Indus to the Pole, 

were heaped upon him, Pelion on Os- 
sa, we can easily imagine, but how he 
has condensed his materials into nine 

volumes, exhibits a skill in which a 

less able master in the art of epitomis- 

ing than the Author of ‘* Waverley” 
would have failed. But the work is 
before us, and we ouglit not to detain 


our readers by speculations of our own. 
We have nine goodly volumes to dis- 
cuss—a labour that over a cheerful 
fire, and on a November day, would 
be an_ agreeable employment; but 
when Nature in her gayest attire in- 
vites us from the “‘fumum strepitum- 

ue Rome,” when “Sirius rages,” and 
that mental languor creeps upon us 
which renders vacuity so delightful, 
and ‘doing nothing” the sweetest of 
all occupations ; then surely we have a 
claim to the gratitude of our readers, 
if, shaking off the “vis inertiz,” we 
endeavour to furnish them with an 
abstract of ** The Life of Napoleon by 
the Author of Waverley.” 

It seemed absolutely necessary that 
cage to the Life of him, who, but 
for the French Revolution would, in 
all human calculation, have been an 
obscure individual, some account of 
that Revolution should be given ; here 
again was a subject which alone re- 
quired the hand of a master and the 
labour of a life; that two of the nine 
volumes should have been employed 
upon it, is no matter of surprise ; they 
resemble the introductory scenes of a 
tragedy, where inferior agents prepare 
the way for him on whom all dhe sub- 
sequent interest is to rest, and in whom 
all our sympathies are concentrated. 
In our opinion Sir Walter Scott has 
taken a philosophical view of the causes 
that led to the French Revolution. 
os the primary and proximate he 
states, first the principle of decay in the 
Monarchy, which, investing itself with 
absolute power, established the crown 
as the sole pivot on. which the publié, 
affairs turned ; and considering him- 
self as the Representative of France, 
the Monarch attached to his person all 
the importance which in other coun- 
tries is given to the body of the na- 
tion. The divisions introduced into 
the order of the nobility, by the dis- 
tinctions of the old and new, the di- 
minution of its importance by its in- 
crease, the frivolity and effeminacy of 
the majority of its members, and the 
contempt into which the order fell, 
was another preparatory step in the 

reat convulsion. An agent not less 
inferior might be also end in the 
Catholic Church. Unable from her 
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assuined infallibility to keep pace with 
the enlargement of the human under- 
standing, she adhered to all the igno- 
rance and superstition which had been 
engrafted on the Christian religion, 
and thus exposed her to the scorn of 
the Infidel ; and they who knew not 
how to separate the pure gold from the 
dross with which it had been debased, 
rejected the whole as spurious. To 
these may be added the licentious ten- 
dency of the French literature—the 
growing wealth and importance of the 

“Tiers Etat,” nor least, perhaps, the 
example of America. These elements 
+ analysed by the Historian of the 

evolution wiih great minuteness and 
with extraordinary sagacity, until he 
arrives at that fearful explosion which 
deluged France with rivers of blood. 

To follow the writer through these 
terrible occurrences is neither our in- 
tention, nor does it appear to be ne- 
cessary; by many of our readers the 
principal horrors of those times have 
not been forgotten, and by none old 
enough to have investigated the sub- 
ject, has the inquiry been neglected. 
OF that bloody tragedy, Sir Walter 
Seott has furnished us with the sick- 
ening details, exceeding in enormity 
all that imagination in her wildest re- 
vels could have conceived, and sur- 
passing in barbarity all that the pen 
of History has described—accumulat- 
ing, we had almost said, the atroci- 
ties of all ages and countries however 
barbarous. As a specimen of the gra- 
phic powers of the Historian in the 
delineation of individual portraiture, 
we shall give his account of the 
“« three men of terror,” (whose names 
will long remain, we trust, unmatched 
in History by those of any similar mis- 
creauts,) who had now the unrivalled 
Jeading of the Jacobins, and were 
called the Triumvirate : 

. Danton deserves to be named first, as 
unrivalled by his colleagues in talent and 
audacity, He was a man of gigantic size, 
and possessed a voice of thunder. His coun- 
tenance was that of an Ogre on the should- 
ers ofa Hercules. He wasas fond of the plea- 
sires of vice as of the practice of cruelty ; 
and it was said there were times when he 
became humanized amidst his debauchery, 
laughed at the terror which his furious de- 
clamations excited, and might be approach- 
ed with safety, like the Maelstrom at the 
turn of tide. His profusion was indulged to 
an extent hazardous to his popularity, for 
the populace are jealous of a lavish expen- 
diture, as raising their favourites too much 
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above their own degree ; and the charge of 
peculation finds always ready credit with 
them, when brought against public men. 

** Robespierre possessed this advantage 
over Danton, that he did not seem to seek 
for wealth, either for hoarding or expenifing, 
but lived in strict and economical retire- 
ment, tu justify the name of the Incorrup- 
tible, with which he pa te ware by _ 

izans. He appears to have possessed lit- 
ore talent, cata 0 tomy fund of hypocrisy, 
considerable powers of sophistry, and a culd 
exaggerated strain of oratory, as foreign to 
good taste as the measures he recommend- 
ed were to ordinary yaar > It seemed 
wonderful, that even the seething and boil- 
ing of the revolutionary cauldron should have 
sent up from the bottom, and long support- 
ed on the surface, a thing so miserably void 
of claims to public distinction ; but Robes- 
pierre had to impose on the minds of the 
vulgar, and he knew how to beguile them, 
by accommodating his flattery to their pas- 
sions and seale of understanding, and by acts 
of cunning and hypocrisy, which weigh more 
with the multitude than the words of elo- 
quence, or the arguments of wisdom.’ The 
people listened as to their Cicero, when he 
twanged out his apostrophes of Pauvre Peu- 
ple, Peuple vertueux! and hastened to exe- 
cute whatever came recommended by such 
honied phrases, though devised by the worst 
of men for the worst and niost inhuman of 
purposes.” Vol. II. pp. 25, 26, 27. 


We will give another specimen of 
great power and effect. A decisive ap- 
peal was made to the Convention on 
the question to what punishment the 
dethroned Monarch should be sub- 
jected : 

*¢ The bravos of the Jacobins surrounded 
the place of meeting on every point of ac- 
cess while this final vote was called, and, 
to men already affrighted with their situ- 
ation, added every motive of terror that 
words, and sometimes acts of violence, could 
convey. ‘ Think not,’ they said, ‘ to rob the 
people of their prey. If you acquit Louis, 
we go instantly to the Temple to destroy 
him with his whole family, and. we add tu 
his massacre that of all who befriended 
him.’ Undoubtedly, among the terrified de- 

ties, there were some moved by these 
vorrible arguments, who conceived that, in 
giving a vote for Louis’s life, they would 
endanger their own, without saving him. 
Still, however, among this overawed aud 
trembling band of judges, there many whose 
hearts failed them as they reflected on the 
crime they were about to commit, and who 
endeavoured to find some evasion stopping 
short of regicide. Captivity till the peace 
was in general proposed as a composition. 
The philosophic humanity of Condorcet 
threw in fetters, to meke the condition 
muse acceptable to the Jacubins. Others 
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voted for death conditionally, The most 
intense anxiety prevailed during the vote ; 
and even the banditti in the tribunes sus- 
pended their usual howls, and only mur- 
mured death to the voter, when the opi- 
nion given was for more lenient at a 
ment. When the Duke of Orleans, who 
had returned from England on the fall of 
La Fayette, and sat as a member of the 
Coavention, under the absurd name of Ci- 
tizen L’Egalise—when this base prince was 
asked his vote, there was a deep pause; and 
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reconciled to Heaven. As one of the few 
marks of sympathy with which his suffer- 
ings were softened, the attendance of a» 
confessor, who had not taken the consti- 
tutional oath, was permitted to the de- 
throned monarch. e who undertook the 
h ble but dangerous office, was a gen- 
tleman of the gifted family of Bigewerd, of 
Edgeworthstown ; and the devoted zeal with 
which he rendered the last duties to Louis, 
had like in the issue to have proved fatal to 
himself. As the instrument of death de- 

led, the confessor pronounced the im- 








wheu the answer proved Death, a t- 
ary horror electrihed the auditors*. When 
the voices were numbered, the direct doom 
was carried by a majority of fifty-three, 
being the difference between three hun- 
dred and eighty-seven and three hundred 
and thirty-four. The President announced 
that the doom of Deatu was pronounced 
against Louis Capet. 

**Let none, we repeat, dishonour the 
parallel passage in England’s history, by 
comparing it with this disgraceful act of 
murder, committed by @ few in rabid fury 
of gain, by the greater part in mere panic 
and cowardice. That deed, which Algernon 
Sidney pronounced the bravest and justest 
ever done in England,—that facinus tam il- 
lustre of Milton,—was acted by men, from 
whose principles and feelings we differ en- 
tirely; but not more than the ambition of 
Cromwell differed from that of the blood- 
thirsty and envious Robespierre, or the po- 
litical views. of Hutchinson and his asso- 
ciates, who acted all in honour, from those 
of the timid and pedantic Girondists.” P. 
156 et seq. 

**On the 21st of January 1793, Louis 
XVI. was publickly beheaded in the midst 
of his own metropolis, in the Place Lous 
Quinze, erected to the memory of his grand- 
father. : It is possible for the critica] eye 
of the historian to discover much weakness 
in the conduct of this unhappy monarch ; 
for he had neither the determination ne- 
cessary to fight for his rights, nor the power 
of submitting with apparent indifference to 
circumstances, where resistance inferred 
danger. .He submitted, indeed, but with 
so bad a grace that he only made himself 
suspected of cowardice, without getting 
credit for voluntary concession. But yet 
his behaviour on many trying occasions 
effectually vindicated him from the charge 
of timidity, and showed that the unwilling- 
ness to’ shed blood, by which he was peciu- 
liarly distinguished, arose from benevolence, 
not from pusillanimity. 

-** Upon the seaffuld he behaved with 
the finnness which became a. noble spirit, 
and the patience beseeming one who was 





* His own death, by the guillotine, in 
1793, was hardly sufficient retribution for 
his fiendlike conduct vn this afllicting oc- 
casion. 


pressive words,—“Son of Saint Louis, as- 
cend to Heaven !’” Pp. 164—166. 

Yet even this picture, dark and hor- 
rible as it was, has its brighter side, 
and ‘* France has to boast that during 
this fearful period she can produce as 
many instances of the most high and 
honourable fidelity, of the most coura- 
geous and devoted humanity, as honour 
the annals of any country whatever.” 

‘* The cruelty of the laws denounced the 
highest penalties against those who relieved 
proscribed fugitives. These were executed 
with the most merciless rigour. Madame 
Boucquey and her husband were put to death 
at Bourdeaux for affording shelter to the 
members of the Gironde faction; and the 
interdiction of fire and water to outlawed 
persons, of whatever description, was en- 
forced with the heaviest penalty. Yet, not 
only among the better classes, but among 
the poorest of the poor, were there men of 
noble minds found, who, having but half a 
morsel to support their own family, divided 
it willingly with some wretched fugitive, 
though death stood ready to reward their 
charity. 

**In some cases, fidelity and devotion 
aided the suggestions of humanity. Among 
domestic servants, a race whose virtues 
should be the more esteemed, that they are 
practised sometimes in defiance of stroug 
temptation, were found many distinguished 
instances of unshaken fidelity. Indeed, it 
must be said, to the honour of the Freach 
manners, that the master and his servant 
live on a footing of much more kindliness 
than attends the same relation in other 
countries, and especially in Britain. Even 
in the most trying situations, there were 
not inany instances of domestic treason, and 
many a master owed his life to the attach- 
ment and fidelity of a menial, The feelings 
of religion sheltered others. The recusant 
and exiled priests often found among their 
former flock the means of concealment and 
existence, when it was death to administer 
them. Often, this must have flowed from 
gtateful recollection of their former religi- 
ous services—sometimes from unmingled 
veneration for the Being whose ministéfs 
they professed themselves. Nothing short 
of such heroic exertions, which were nu- 
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merous, (and especially in the class where 
individuals, hard pressed on account of their 
own wants, are often rendered callous to the 
distress of others,) could have prevented 
France, during this horrible period, from 
becoming an universal charnel-house, and 
her history an unvaried kalendar of mur- 
der.” 

It is some consolation to outraged 
humanity to know, that of the bloody 
Triumvirate, Marat fell by the hand of 
an assassin, Charlotte Corday; that 
Danton suffered by the guillotine, 
which he had so plentifully supplied ; 
and that Robespierre, after an ineffec- 
tual attempt to destroy himself, and 
the infliction of a terrible fracture of 
the under jaw, was dragged to the 
omer amidst the execrations of 
the mob. The nature of his.previous 
wound, from which the cloth had ne- 
ver been removed till the executioner 
tore it off, added to the torture of the 
sufferer. The shattered jaw dropped, 
and the wretch yelled aloud to the 
horror of the spectators. A masque 
taken from that dreadful head was 
long exhibited in different nations of 
Europe, and appalled the spectators 
by its ugliness, and the mixture of 
fiendish expression with that of bo- 
dily agony. 

Bat the reign of the Jacobins was 
over; their most active roffian leaders 
had been killed or executed; some- 
thing like order and regulated govern- 
ment became visible, and though re- 
peated attempts were made to revive 
the horrors of the Revolution, they 
were unsuccessful, and Pichegrew, the 
Conqueror of Holland, placed at the 
head of the National Guards and Vo- 
lunteers, who were numerous, put an 
end to the last efforts of the party. As 
might have heen expected, however, 
severe acts of vengeance and retribu- 
tion were perpetrated by the friends 
of those who had vafiered. 

The following passage is a striking 
illustration of the French character, 
and is beautifully told: 

*«Now at length, however, society be- 
gan to resume its ordinary course, and the 
business and pleasures of life succeeded each 
other as usual. But even social pleasures 
brought with them strange and gloomy as- 
sociations, with that valley of the shadow 
of death, through which the late pilgrimage 
of France appeared to have lain. An as- 


sembly for dancing, very much frequented 
by the young of both sexes, and highly fa- 
shionable, was called the ‘ Ball of Victims,’ 
the qualification for attendance was the hav- 
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ing lost some near and valued relation or 
friend in the late reign of Terror. The hair 
and head-dress were so arranged as to re- 
semble the preparations made for the guil- 
lotine, and the motto adopted was, ‘ We 
dance amidst Tombs ’.’’ 

Well does the Writer add, 


*¢ In no country but France could the in- 
cidents have taken place which give rise to 
this association ; and certainly in no country 
but France would they have been used for 
such a purpose.” 

We are now in some measure pre- 
pared for the appearance of the great 
actor whose performances the author 
has undertaken to record, or to use the 
more figurative language of his Bio- 
grapher, we shall now disclose the 

ight, which “ broadening more and 
more, and blazing brighter and brighter, 
was at length to fill with its lustre the 
whole hemisphere of Europe, and was 
then to set with a rapidity equal to that 
with which it had arisen.” 

It was in the troubled elements of 
the French Revolution that the genius 
of Buonaparte found an appropriate 
sphere of action. Had another clim- 
acter passed over his head — judging 
from the ardour of his temper, we 
should say, that he would have been a 
virulent Jacobin, and would probably 
have shared the fate of the triumvirate 
we have already noticed ; but he was 
reserved for other scenes, for a career 
unparalleled for the dazzling brightness 
of its progress, unmatched for the pre- 
cipitancy of its termination. 

Buonaparte, as is well known, was 
born in the island of Corsica, of a 
family which, though noble, was not 
of much distinction, on the 15th Aug. 
1769, at his father’s house in Ajaccio. 
At an early age he was placed in the 
Royal Military School at Brienne, 
which was maintained at the Royal 
expence, where he distinguished him- 
self in those sciences more particularly 
applicable to his future profession. The 
anecdotes recorded of his youth are not 
few, and his boyish pastimes and his 
juvenile pranks, seem also to have had 
a scientific character, such as his con- 
structing a fortress of snow according 
to the rules of fortification, and under- 
mining a wall which was the boun- 
dary of the place allotted for exercise, 
At the age of fourteen he was selected, 
though under age, to have his educa- 
tion completed in the general school at 
Paris, a compliment, it is said, “* paid 
to the precocity of his extraordinary 
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mathematical talent, and the steadiness 
of hisapplication.” In hisseventeenth 
year he received his first military com- 
mission as a second Lieutenant of Ar- 


tillery. It was at this period that 
those factions that produced the Revo- 
lution were in operation. It is on 


such occasions that talent and ambi- 
tion find a wider scope for exertion, 
and he is reported to have said, ** Were 
I a General Officer I would have ad- 
hered to the King, being a Subaltern I 
join the Patriots.” It is remarkable 
that the first military exploit of Napo- 
leon was directed against his native 
country, and against the freedom of 
Corsica. He was opposed to the gal- 
lant Paoli, a name never to be men- 
tioned but with honour. Mr. Benson, 
in his celebrated Sketches of Corsica, 
has noticed this first attempt of Napo- 
Jeon, and on his authority his histo- 
rian has related many particulars re- 
specting him. The Siege of Toulon 
was the first scene of importance in 
which Napoleon was destined to act a 
conspicuous part. His political prin- 
ciples were pretty well decided, and he 
now became in earnest the “ child and 
champion of Jacobinism.” With the 
rank of Brigadier General of Artillery, 
he takes the command of the Artillery 
at Toulon, just at the important pe- 
riod when the besieging army was in 
such a state that it was recommended 
to raise the siege. But the talents and 
genias of Buonaparte prevailed. Un- 
der his direction the siege of Toulon 
recommenced with dreadful vigour, 
and after a desperate defence, was eva- 
cuated. The particulars of this eva- 
cuation are given with vividly descrip- 
tive power: 


** It had been resolved, that the arsenal 
and naval stores, with such of the French 
ships as were not ready for sea, should be 
destroyed ; and they were set on fire accord- 
ingly. ‘This task was in a great measure 
intrusted to the dauntless intrepidity of Sir 
Sydney Smith, who carried it through with 
a degree of order, which, every thing consi- 
dered, was almost marvellous. e@ as- 
sistance of the Spaniards was offered and 
accepted; and they undertook the duty of 
scuttling and sinking two vessels used as 
powder ines, and destroying some part 
of the di shipping. The rising con- 
flagration growing redder and redder, séem- 
ed at length a great volcano, amid which 
were long distinctly seen the masts and 
yards of the burning vessels, and which 
rendered obscurely visible the advancing 
bodies of republican troops, who attempted 
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on different points to push their way into 
the place. e Jacobins began to rise in 
the town upon the flying Royalists ;—hor- 
rid screams and yells of vengeance, and re- 
volutionary choruses, were to mingle 
with the cries and plaintive entreaties of the 
remaining fugitives, who had not yet found 
means of embarkation. The guns from 
Malbosquet, now possessed by the French, 
and turned on the bulwarks of the town, in- 
creased the uproar. At once a shock, like 
that of an earthquake, occasioned by the ex- 
plosion of many hundred barrels of gunpow- 
der, silenced all noise save its own, and 
threw high into the midnight heaven a 
thousand blazing fragments, which d d- 
ed, threatening ruin wherever they fell. A 
second explosion took place, as the other 
magazine blew up, with the same dreadful 
effects. 

*« This tremendous addition to the terrors 
of the scene, so dreadful in itself, was owing 
to the Spaniards setting fire to those vessels 
used as magazines, instead of sinking them, 
according to the plan which had been agreed 
upon. Either from ill-will, carelessness, or 
timidity, they were equally awkward in their 
attempts to destroy the dismantled ships in- 
trusted to their ch » which fell into the 
hands of the French but little damaged. 
The British fleet, with the flotilla crowded 
with fugitives which it escorted, left Toulon 
without loss, notwithstanding an ill-directed 
fire maintained on them from the batteries 
which the French had taken. 

*« It was upon this night of terror, con- 
flagration, tears, and blood, that the star of 
Napoleon first ascended the horizon; and 
though it gleamed over many a scene or 
horror ere it set, it may be dou whether 
its light was ever blended with thase of one 
more dreadful.” 

But the brilliant achievement of Na 
poleon at Toulon,. failed for a time to 
secure him military employment when 
the influence of the Jacobin party was 
on the wane, and he is stated to have 
found himself unfriended and indigent 
in the city of which he was at no dis. 
tant period to be the ruler. 

Butthe frowns of Fortune were never 
long upon her favourite. New forms 
of Government, and new schemes of 
Constitutions, were but the forerun- 
ners of new convulsions. A powerful 
resistance was offered to the preten- 
sions of the Directory, and Paris as- 
sembled in sections to oppose the Army 
of the Convention. Menon, who had 
the command of this army, was super- 
seded for incapacity, and Buonaparte 
succeeded him. The service was deli. 
cate, and the times were menacing, 
but to this appointment, perhaps, the 
future destiny of Napoleon may be at- 
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tributed. The Battle of the Sections 
was short but decisive, and the grati- 
tude of the Convention placed the hero 
by whom it had been gained in the 
appointment of second in command of 
the Army of the Interior (Barras re- 
maining Commander-in-Chief). In 
this character the following anecdote 
is related of him: 

“¢ As the dearth of bread, and other 
causes of disaffection continued to produce 
commotions in Paris, on one occasion it is 
said that when Bonaparte was anxiously ad- 
monishing the multitude to disperse, a very 
bulky woman exhorted them to keep their 
ground, ‘ Never mind these coxcombs with 
the epaulettes,” she said, ‘ they dont care if 
we are all starved, so they themselves feed 
and get fat.’ ‘ Look at me, good woman,’ 
said Buonaparte, who was then as thin as a 
shadow, ‘ and tell me which is the fatter of 
us two.’ This turned the laugh against the 
amazon, and the rabble — in good 
humour. ‘ If not among the most distin- 
guished of Napoleon’s victories’ (slyly adds 
the historian), this is certainly worthy of 
record, as achieved with least cost.” 

It was at this period that he formed 
that alliance with Madame Beauhar- 
nois, which influenced much of his 
future life; her husband, who had been 
an officer in the Republican service, 
had fallen by the sentence of the Re- 
volutionary Tribunal. Her son, Eugene 
Beauharnois, then ten years old, ap- 
plied to Bonaparte, as General of the 
Interior, for the return of his father’s 
sword. ‘* The prayer of the young 
supplicant was as interesting as his 
manners were engaging, and Napoleon 
felt so much interest in him, that he 
was induced to cultivate the ac- 
quaintance of Eugene’s mother, after- 
wards the Empress Josephine.” By 
this marriage he acquired great politi- 
cal influence, as connecting him with 
Barras and Tallien, the first of whom 
governed France as one of the Direc- 
tors, and the latter (who had married a 
particular friend of Madame Beauhar- 
nois) was hardly inferior to Barras in 

litical ascendancy. Of Josephine, 
it is said with much truth, ‘* That she 
had at all times the art of mitigating 
Napoleon's temper, and turning aside 
the hasty determinations of his angry 
moments, not by directly opposing, but 
by gradually parrying and disarming 
them. It must be added to her great 
praise, that she was always a willing, 
and often a successful advocate in the 
cause of humanity.” 


_ They were married in March 1796. 
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The dowry of the bride was the ‘ Chief 
Command of the Army of Italy,’ and 
from this period a splendid career of 
victory and glory opened upon him. 

It was under the auspices of others 
that his victories had heen formerly 
achieved; but now the honours he 
was to gather were undivided. The 
principles of his tactics were new, and 
they are well explained by his bio- 
grapher. It was on the Alpine frontier 
that these principles were now brought 
into operation by the master spirit who 
directed them, and a series of brilliant 
victories was the result, the first of 
which are thus enumerated by Sir 
Walter Scott : 


- Thus Fortune, in the course of a cam- 
paign of scarce a month, placed her favourite 
in fall possession of the desired road to 
Italy, by command of the mountain-passes, 
which had been invaded and eonquered with 
so much military skill. He had gained 
three battles over forces far superior to his 
own ; inflicted on the enemy a loss of twenty- 
five thousand men in killed, wounded, and 
prisoners; taken eighty pieces of cannon, 
and twenty-one stand of colours ; reduced to 
inaction the Austrian army; almost annihi- 
lated that of Sardinia; and stond in full 
communication with France upon the eastern 
side of the Alps, with Italy lying open be- 
fore him, as if to invite his invasion. But 
it was not even with such laurels, and with 
facilities which now presented themselves 
for the accomplishment »f new and more 
important victories upon a larger scale, and 
with more magnificent results, that the 
career of Buonaparte’s earliest campaign 
was to be closed. The head of the royal 
House of Savoy, if not one of the most 
powerful, still one of the most distinguished 
in Europe, was to have the melancholy ex- 
gee 9 that he had encountered with the 

an of Destiny, as he was afterwards 
proudly called, who, for a time, had power, 
in the emphatic phrase of Scripture, ‘ to 
biud kings with chains, and nobles with 


fetters of iron’. 


It was now “ that gazing on Italy 
with an eagle's eye, he pounced upon 
her with the talons of the king of 
birds.” He executed the masterly ma- 
neeuvre of the passage of the Po, fought 
and gained the battle of Lodi, and 
planted the tree of liberty in Milan. 


** Upon the 10th day of May, attended 
by his best Generals, and heading the 
choicest of his troops, Napoleon 
forward towards Lodi, Abouta league from 
Casal, he encountered the Austrian rear- 
guard, who had been left, it would appear, 
at too great a distance from their main 
body. The French had no difficulty in driv. 
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ing these troops before them into the town 
of Lodi, which was but slightly defended by 
the few saldiers whom Beaulieu hed left on 
the western or right side of the Adda. He 
had also neglected to destroy the bridge, 
although he ought rather to have sup 
a defence on the right bank of the river, 
(for which the town afforded many facilities, ) 
till the purpose of destruction was com- 
oo than have allowed it to exist. If 

is rear-guard had been actually stationed 
in Lodi, instead of being so far in the rear 
of the main body, they might, by a pro- 
tracted resistance from the old walls and 
houses, have given time for this necessary 
act of demolition. 

*< But though the bridge was left stand- 
ing, it was swept by twenty or thirty Aus- 
trian pieces of artillery, whose thunders 
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it endeavoured to force its way over the 
long bridge. At one time the French gre- 
nadiers, unable to sustain this dreadful 
storm, appeared for an instant to hesitate. 
But Berthier, the chief of Buonaparte’s 
staff, with Massena, L’Allemagne, and Cor- 
vini, hurried to the head of the column, 
and by their presence and gallantry renewed 
the resolution of the soldiers, who now 

ured across the bridge. The Austrians 
Rad but one resource left; to rush on the 
French with the bayonet, and kill, or drive 
back into the Adda, those who had forced 
their passage, before they could deploy into 
line, or receive support from their comrades, 
who were still filing along the bridge. But 
the opportunity was neglected, either be- 
cause the troops, who should have executed 
the re, had been, as we have already 





menaced death to any who should attempt 
that pass of peril. The French, with great 
alertness, got as many guns in position on 
the left bank, and answered this tremendous 
fire with equal spirit. During this can- 
nonade, Buonaparte threw himself person- 
ally amongst the fire, in order to station 
two guns loaded with grape-shot in such a 
position, as rendered it impossible for any 
one to appruach for the purpose of under- 
mining or destroying the bridge; and then 
calmly proceeded to make arrangements for 
8 — attempt. 

«« His cavalry was directed to cross, if 
possible, at a place where the Adda was said 
to be fordable,—a task which they accom- 

lished with difficulty. Meantime Napo- 
leon observed that the Austrian line of in- 
fantry was thrown considerably behind the 
batteries of artillery which they supported, 
in order that chey might have the advantage 
of a bending slope of ground, which afford- 
ed them shelter from the French fire. He, 
therefore, drew up a close column of three 
thousand grenadiers, protected from the ar- 
tillery of the Austrians by the walls and 
houses of the town, and yet considerably 
neater to the enemy’s line of guns on the 
opposite side of the Adda than were their 
own infantry, which ought to have protected 
them. The column of grenadiers, thus se- 
cured, waited in comparative safety, until 
the appearance of the French cavalry, who 
had crossed the ford, began to disquiet the 
flank of the Austrians. is was the critical 
moment which Buonaparte expected. A 
single’ word of command wheeled the head 
of the column of grenadiers to the left, and 
placed it on the perilous bridge. The word 
was given to.advance, and they rushed on 
with loud shouts of Vive la Republique / 
But their a e upon the bridge was 
the signal fur a redoubled shower of grape- 
shot, while, from the windows of the houses 
on the left side of the river, the soldiers 
who occupied them poured volley after 
volley of musketry on the thick column, as 
Gent. Mao. July, 1827. 
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noticed, withdrawn too far from the river ; 
or because the soldiery, as happens when 
they repose too much confidence in a strong 
position, became panic-struck when they 
saw it unexpectedly carried. Or it may be, 
that General Beaulieu, so old and so unfor- 
tunate, had somewhat lost that energy and 
presence of mind which the critical moment 
demanded. Whatever was the cause, the 
French rushed on the artillerymen, from 
whose fire they had lately suffered so tre- 
mendously, and, unsupported as they were, 
had little difficulty in bayonetting them. 

“‘ The Austrian army now completely 
gave way, aud lost in their retreat, annoyed 
as it was by the French cavalry, upwards of 
twenty guns, a thousand prisoners, and 
perhaps two th d more wounded and 
slain. 

«« Such was the famous passage of the 
Bridge of Lodi; achieved with such skill 
and gallantry, as gave the victor the same 
character for fearless intrepidity, and practi- 
cal talent in actual battle, which the former 
part of the campaign had gained him as a 
most able tactician.” P. 126—130. 

“* A deputation of the principal inhabi- 
tants of Milan was sent to the victorious 
General with offers of full submission, since 
there was no longer room for resistance, or 
for standing upon terms. 

*¢ On the 14th of May, Buonaparte made 
his public entry into Milan, under a tri- 
med arch prepared for the occasion, 
which he traversed, surrounded by his 
guards, and took up his residence in the 
archiepiscopal palace. The same evening @ 
splendid entertainment was given, and the 
Tree of Liberty, (of which the aristocrats 
observed, that it was a bare pole without 
either leaves or fruit, a or branches,) 
was erected with t in the princi 
square, All this  eflecution of Sastier - 
did not disarm the purpose of the French 
general, to make Milan contribute to the 
relief of his army. He imposed upon the 
place a requisition of twenty millions of 
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livres, but offered to accept of goods of any 
sort in kind, and at a rateable valuation ; for 
it may be easily supposed that specie, the 
representative of value, must be scarce in a 
city circumstanced as Milan was. The 
public funds of every description, even those 
dedicated to the support of hospitals, went 
into the French military chest ; the church- 
plate was seized as part of the requisition ; 
and, when all this was done, the citizens 
were burthened with the charge of finding 
rations for fifteen thousand men daily, by 
which force the citadel, with its Austrian 
arrison, was instantly to be blockaded.” 

» 136, 

Napoleon discarded the vulgar no- 
tion that a taste for the fine arts was 
inconsistent with the simplicity of the 
Republican character, and rifled the 
National Museums of Parma and Mo- 
dena of their choicest pictures, which 
he transmited to Paris,—a spoliation 
which in 1815 was the cause of a 
bitter retribution. 

Our limits will not permit us to fol- 
low the career of this extraordinary 
military genius through the various 
battles of Italy, when, at the close of 
the first campaign, to use the language 
of the first Minister of War to the 
Directory, ‘‘ Italy had been entirely 
conquered, three large armies had been 
entirely destroyed, more than fifty stand 
of colours had been taken by the vic- 
tors, forty thousand Austrians had laid 
down their arms, and what was not 
the least surprising part of the whole, 
these deeds had been accomplished by 
an army of only thirty thousand French- 
men, commanded by a General scarce 
twenty-six years old.” 

Every battle is refought by the his- 
torian with minute exactness: the 
battles of Arcola, of Rivoli, and La 
Farnita, displayed Napoleon’s military 
skill, and added fresh laurels to his 
brow. In this part of his life, at least, 
the generosity of his nature had suffered 
little from his elevation, and nothing 
could be more delicate or noble-minded 
than his treatment of the veteran 
Wurmser after the surrender of the 
latter to his youthful conqueror. The 
tide of conquest followed him through 
successive campaigns with the Arch- 
duke Charles, whom he compelled 
to. .retreat, by hasty marches, to 
Vienna, and if need be to fight for his 
brother's throne under the walls of his 
capital, until at length, having con- 
cluded an armistice with Austria, and 
having no enemy with whom to com- 
pete, ihe took an affecting leave of the: 
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soldiers, and departed to return through 
Switzerland to Rastadt, “‘ where a 
congress was sitting for the settlement 
and pacification of the German em- 
pire, and where he was to act as a ple- 
nipotentiary on the part of France.” 


We pass over the various internal 
struggles by which France was at this 
period agitated by conflicting parties, 
which uljimately served to strengthen 
the power of the Directory. By this 
body Buonaparte was regarded with 
fear and suspicion, however greatly 
they had profited by his victories, and 
it was their aim to furnish him with 
further employment abroad, rather than 
to permit him to repose on his laurels 
in ease aud independence at home: 
for this purpose of occupation, the con- 
quest of England was either feigned 
or meditated, and the command of the 
army destined for the enterprise was 
given to Napoleon. 


«¢ While this farce, for such it proved» 
was acting in Paris, the Chief of the intend- 
ed enterprise arrived there, and took up his 
abode in the same modest house which he 
had occupied before becoming the conqueror 
of palaces. The community of Paris, with 
much elegance, paid their successful general 
the compliment of changing the name of 
the street from Rue Chantereine to Rue des 
Victoires. 

‘¢In a metropolis where all is welcome 
that can vary the tedium of ordinary life, 
the arrival of any remarkable person is a 
— of holiday; but such an eminent 
character as Buonaparte—the conqueror— 
the sage—the politician—the undaunted 
braver of every difficulty—the invincible 
victor in every battle—who had carried the 
banners of the Republic from Genoa till 
their approach scared the Pontiff in Rome 
and the Emperor in Vienna, was no every- 
day wonder. His youth, too, added to the 
marvel, and still more the claim of general 
superiority over the society in which he 
mingled, though consisting of the most 
distinguished persons in France; a superi- 
ority cloaking itself with a species of re- 
serve, which inferred, «* You may look upon 
me, but you cannot penetrate or see through 
me.” Napoleon’s general manner in s0- 
ciety, during this part of his life, has been 
described by an observer of first-rate power; 
according to whom, he was one for whom 
the admiration which could not be refused 
to him, was always mingled with a portion 
of fear. He was different in his manner 
from other men, and neither pleased nor 
angry, kind nor severe, after the common 
fashion of humanity. He appeared to live 
for the execution of his own plans, and to 
consider others only in so far as they were 
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connected with, and could advance or op- 
pose them. He estimated his fellow-mortals 
no otherwise than as they could be useful to 
his views; and, with a precision of intelli- 
gence which seemed intuitive from its rapi- 
dity, he penetrated the sentiments of those 
whom it was worth his while to study. 
Buonaparte did not then possess the ordi- 
nary tone of light conversation in society ; 
probably his mind was too much burthened 
or too proud to stoop to adopt that mode 
of pleasing, and there was a stiffness and re- 
serve of manner, which was perhaps adopted 
for the purpose of keeping people at a dis- 
tance. His look had the same character. 
When he thought himself closely observed, 
he had the power of discharging from his 
countenance all expression, save that of a 
vague and indefinite smile, and presenting to 
the curious investigator the fixed eyes and 
rigid features of a bust of marble.” Vol. 
IV. p. 36. 

The preparations for the invasion of 
theckeol evaporated in idle boastings, 
and a more appropriate sphere of 
action was found for the Hero of 
ltaly in the Egyptian expedition—an 
expedition more suited to the gran- 
deur of his conceptions and to the 
romantic character of his ambiticn. 
Cautious as well as ambitious, his 
hour of undivided sovereignty was not 
yet come, nor, although the idol of the 
soldiers, did he venture on any overt 
act by which his hopes were mani- 
fested ; but his presence was danger- 
aus to others; the conquest of Egypt 
was now the vision that rose on his 
waking dreams, and placed in the 
command of twenty-five thousand 
men, escorted by thirteen ships of 
the line, he sailed on this ill-fated and 
desperate expedition, and arrived at 
Alexandria after narrowly escaping the 
vigilance of Nelson. A new species 
of warfare now presented itself, and 
the following description of the Arab 
army furnishes one of those beautiful 
pictures in which Sir Walter Scott 
excels. 

«¢ Meanwhile, the French were obliged to 
march with the utmost precaution. The 
whole plain was now covered with Mame- 
lukes, mounted on the finest Arabian horses, 
and armed with pistols, carabines, and 
blunderbusses, of the best English work- 
manship—their plumed turbans waving in 
the air, and their rich dresses and arms 
glittering in the sun. Entertaining a high 
contempt for the French force, as consist- 
ing almost entirely of infantry, this splen- 
did barbaric chivalry watched every, oppor- 
tunity for charging them, nor did a single 
straggler escape the unrelenting edge of 
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their sabres. Their charge was almost as 
swift as the wind, and as their severe bits 
enabled them to halt, or wheel their horses 
at full gallop, their retreat was as rapid as 
their advance. Even the practised veterans 
of Italy were at first embarrassed by this 
new mode of fighting, and lost several 
men ; especially when fatigue caused any 
one to fall out of the ranks, in which case 
his fate hecame certain. But they were 
soon reconciled to fighting the Mamelukes, 
when they discovered that each of these 
horsemen carried about him his fortune, 
and that it not uncommonly am 1 to 
considerable sums in gold.” P. 70. 





This gorgeous army was speedily 
routed and destroyed, and Lower 
Egypt was completely in the hands 
of the French. But the naval battle of 
Aboukir was a signal of retribution— 
only two French ships and two frigates 
escaped. Undaunted, however, by this 
reverse of fortune, Buonaparte pro- 
ceeded in his scheme of Egyptian 
government, and so frequent were the 
changes in his character, that whether 
the Christian or the Infidel predomi- 
nated, it were hard to say. The Porte, 
however, enraged at the unjustifiable 
invasion, declared war against France, 
and the most active preparations were 
made to drive Napoleon out of Egypt. 
He, however, at the head of ten thou- 
sand men, “traversed the desert so fa- 
mous in biblical history, which sepa- 
rates Africa from Asia, and while his 
soldiers looked with fear on the howl- 
ing wilderness which they saw around, 
there was something in the extent and 
loneliness of the scene that correspond- 
ed with his swelling soul, and accom- 
modated itself to his ideas of immense 
and boundless space.” Tien followed 
the storming of Jaffa, in which three 
thousand Turks were put to the sword 
—and worse than all, the bloody mas- 
sacre of the unresisting troops, whose 
bones form a pyramid which is visible 
to this day. This horrid butchery was 
never contradicted by Napoleon. It 
is the darkest spot on his character. 
Whether it admits of the least exte- 
nuation his Biographer shall say : 


*‘This bloody deed must always remain 
a deep stain upon the character of Napo- 
leon, Yet we do not view it as an indul- 
gence of an innate love of cruelty ; for no- 
thing in Buonaparte’s history shows the ex- 
istence of that vice, and there are many things 
which intimate his disposition to have been 
naturally humane. But he was ambitious, 
aimed at immense and gigantic undertak- 
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ings, and easily learned to overlook the 
waste of human life, which the execution of 
his projects necessarily involved. He seems 
to have argued, not on the character of the 
action, but solely on the effect which it was 
to produce upon his own combinations. His 
army was small; it was his business to strike 
terror in his numerous enemies, and the 

to be Jd pt d A p hl of 
making a deep impression on all who should 
hear of it. Besides, these men, if dismissed, 
would immediately rejoin his enemies. He 
had experienced their courage, and to dis- 
arm them would have been an unavailing 
precaution, where their national weapon, 
the sabre, was so easily attained. To de- 
tain them prisoners would have required a 
stronger force than Napoleon could afford, 
would have added difficulty and delay tu the 
movement of his troops, and tended to ex- 
haust his supplies. That sort of necessity, 
therefore, which men fancy to themselves 
when they are unwilling to forego a fa- 
vourite object for the sake of obeying a 
moral precept—that necessity which might 
be more properly termed a temptation dif- 
ficult to be resisted—that necessity which 
has been called the tyraut’s plea, was the 
cause of the massacre at Jaffa, and must re- 
main its sole apology. 

**It might almost seem that Heaven set 
its vindictive brand upon this deed of butch- 
ery, for about the time it was committed 
the plague broke out in the army. Buo- 
naparte, with moral courage deserving as 
much praise as his late cruelty deserved re- 
probation, went into the hospitals in per- 
son, and while exposing himself, without 
hesitation, to the infection, diminished the 
terror of the disease in the opinion of the 
soldiers generally, and even of the patients 
titemselves, who were thus enabled to keep 
up their spirits, and gained by doing so the 
fairest chance of recovery.” Pp. 97, 98. 

The Siege of Acre, that followed, is 
admirably related, and it is evident that 
Buonaparte sensibly felt the humilia- 
tion of his defeat. He is vindicated 
from the oft-repeated charge of poison- 
ing his troops; indeed the charge had 
obtained but little credence, long be- 
fore his death. Foiled in his grand 
scheme of conquest, he seems now to 
have turned his thoughts homewards ; 
but to leave an army, with whom he 
had cast his lot for life or death, with- 
out a victory which should avenge his 
miscarriage at Acre, was impossible— 
that opportunity was soon afforded him, 
and his own splendid and decisive vic- 
tory of Aboukir concluded Napoleon’s 
career in the East. His good fortune 
again befriended him, he escaped the 
English cruisers, and landed near Fre- 
jus. **He had departed at the head of 
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a powerful fleet and victorious army in 
an expedition designed to alter the des- 
tinies of the most ancient nations of 
the world. The fleet had perished, the 
army was blockaded in a distant pro- 
vince when their arms were most ne- 
cessary at home. He returned clandes- 
tinely, and almost alone. Yet Provi- 
dence designed that even in this a 
parently deserted condition, he should 
be the instrument of more extensive 
and more astonishing changes than the 
effects of the greatest conqueror had 
ever before been able to effect upon the 
civilized world.” 

During the absence of Napoleon, the 
insolence of the Directory had renewed 
the War against Austria, and by the 
co-operation of Russia, and a succes- 
sion of bloody battles, Italy was wrest- 
ed from the French. The Directory 
was unpopular, and had began to 
quarrel amongst themselves ; the fac- 
tions were exhausted, and various mo- 
dels of new Constitutions were again 
attempted. The family of Buonaparte 
had succeeded in keeping his name and 
his former victories in the memory of 
the public, and he landed at the im- 
portant crisis when no other name was 
so popular as his own, and when first- 
rate talents were required to direct the 
vacillating opinions. The news of his 
last victory had preceded him, and he 
was received with public rejoicings. 
The eyes of all men are upon Napo- 
leon—he rejects the overtures of the 
heads of the more desperate politicians, 
and joins the moderates, now the more 
numerous party. He secured the as- 
sistance of the military, and after va- 
rious struggles with more or less suc- 
cess, the Consular government was es- 
tablished with Napoleon at its head. 
Of his subsequent accumulation of 
power, the Historian speaks in terms 
of just and severe reprehension : 


** But though we may acknowledge many 
excuses for the ambition which induced Buo- 
naparte to assume the principal share of the 
new government, and although we were even 
to allow to his admirers that he became First 
Consul purely because his doing so was ne- 
cessary to the welfare of France, our ean- 
dour can carry us no further. We cannot 
for an instant sanction the monstrous accu- 
mulation of authority which engrossed into 
his own hands all the powers of the state, 
and deprived the French people, from that 
period, of the least pretence to liberty, or 
pane of protecting themselves from tyranny. 

t is in vain to urge, that they had not yet 
learned to inake a proper use of the invalu- 
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able privileges of which he deprived them— 
equally in vain to say, that they consented 
to resign what it was not in their power to 
defend. It isa poor apology for theft that 
the person plundered knew not the value of 
the gem taken from him; a worse excuse 
for robbery, that the party robbed was dis- 
armed and prostrate, and submitted without 
resistance, where to resist would have been 
to die. In choosing to be the head of a 
well-reguiated and limited ee Buo- 
naparte would have consulted even his own 
interest better, than by preferring, as he 
did, to become the sole animating spirit of 
a monstrous despotism. The communica- 
tion of common privileges, while they united 
discordant factions, would have fixed the at- 
tention of all on the head of the government, 
as their mutual benefactor. The constitu- 
tional rights which he had reserved for the 
crown would have been respected, when it 
was remembered that the freedom of the 
people had been put in a rational form, and 
its privileges rendered available by his libe- 
rality. 

“* Such checks upon his power would have 
been as beneficial to himself as to his sub- 
jects. If, in the course of his reign, he had 
met constitutional opposition to the then 
immense projects of conquest, which cost 
so much blood and devastation, to that op- 
position he would have been as much in- 
debted, as a person subject to fits of lunacy 
is to the bonds by.which, when under the 
influence of his malady, he is restrained from 
doing mischief. Buonaparte’s active spirit, 
withheld from warlike pursuits, would have 
been exercised by the internal improvement 
of his kingdom. The mode in which he used 
his power would have gilded over, as in many 
other cases, the imperfect nature of his ti- 
tle, and if he was not, in every sense, the le- 
gitimate heir of the monarchy, he might 
have been one of the most meritorious princes 
that ever ascended the throne. Had he per- 
mitted the existence of a power expressive 
of the national opinion to exist, co-equal 
with and restrictive of his own, there would 
have been no occupation of Spain, no war 
with Russia, no imperial decrees against Bri- 
tish commerce. The people who first felt 
the pressure of these violent -~and ruinous 
measures, would have declined to submit to 
them in the outset. The ultimate conse- 
quence—the overthrow, namely, of Napo- 
leon himself, would not have taken place, 
and he might, for aught we can see, have 
died on the throne of France, and bequeath- 
ed it to his posterity, leaving a reputation 
which could only be surpassed in lustre by 
that of an individual who should render si- 
milar advantages to his country, yet decline 
the gratification, in any degree, of his per- 
sonal ambition. 

“In short, it must always be written 
down, as Buonaparte’s error as well as guilt, 
that misusing the power which the 18th 
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Brumaire threw into his hands, he totally 
destroyed the liberty of France, or, we 
would say, more properly, the chance which 
that country had of attaining a free, and, at 
the same time, a settled goverament. He 
might have been a patriot prince, he chose 
to be an usurping despot—he might have 


played the part of Washington, he preferred 
that of Cromwell.” P. 222—223. 


We are now arrived at nearly the 
summit of the ladder of Napoleon's 
ambition. And so artfully was his sys- 
tem contrived, that it is well-observed 
that each of the numerous classes of 
Frenchmen found something congenial 
to his wishes under it. To the Royalist 
it restored monarchieal forms ;—to the 
Churchman it opened the gates of the 
temple. The Jacobin, ‘dyed doubly 
red in murder!” was protected from 
aristocratic vengeance, and to all it 
offered that cessation from the violence 
of parties which was in the place of 
actual rest. 

In selecting the most distinguished 
characters for talent, without reference 
to their former principles, he took away 
the most dangerous p seb of discon- 
tent and opposition. The first use he 
made of his gigantic power was a ge- 
neral, but questionably sincere, overture 
for peace ; it is certain that war was 
a sweeter sound, and that he rejoiced 
in the defeat of his pacific negotiations. 
He renews the war in Italy, achieves 
in person the celebrated passage of 
Mont St. Bernard, and after various 
minor successes, gains the celebrated 
battle of Marengo, and returns in tri- 
umph to Paris, amidst the acclama- 
tions of his subjects. ‘All the in- 
habitants leaving their occupations, 
thronged to the Tuilleries to obtain a 
glimpse of the wonderful man.” 

From this period to the peace of 
Amiens (if a year’s angry truce may 
be dignified with the name) Na 
leon was employed in perfecting his 
system of despotism, blinding the ima- 
— and dazzling the eyes of 

renchmen by the splendour of his 
conquests, and by the triumph of his 
armies. In this scheme he was op- 
ae by the rival parties of the 
Royalists and the Jacobins; the lat- 
ter considering him as an autocrat, the 
former as an usurper; hence the va- 
rious plots against his life ;—hence the 
infernal machine, for which both Ja- 
cobins and Royalists, as suspicions 
were engendered, suffcred alike. 

But the terrible engine of despotisin 
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worked by Napoleon was the Police, 
carried to a system of perfection scarcel 
credible, and supported by the iniqui- 
tous system of licensing brothels, 
gambling-houses, and other places of 
profligacy ; and even these dens of in- 
famy by the agency of Fouché were 
made instruments of espionage. 

But our readers will not expect from 
us minuteness of detail; our notice of 
this clever and interesting work is now 
brooght up to the close of the Fourth 
Volume, and the treaty of Amiens. 
We must now pause for breath in hum- 
ble imitation of Napoleon. We have 
yet a vast field of enterprise and ambi- 
tion before us, in which much was 
done and suffered. We shall give an 
analysis of the remaining volumes in 
our next; and, ifour limits permit, we 
will offer a few general observations 
on the style and character of the work 
itself. 

(To be continued.) 


2. The History of the Battle of Agincourt; 
and of the Expeditionof Henry the Fifth into 
France: to which is added the Roll of the 
Men at Arms in the English Army. By 
Nicholas Harris Nicolas, Esq. Barrister 
at Law, F.S.A., §c, 12mo, 
OpTATISSIMUM est vincere; se- 

cundum, nullum casum pro dignitate 
et libertate patriz non ferendum pu- 
tare (Cic. Philipp. xiii.). Both these 
principles unquestionably actuated 
Henry in his military conduct, and 
especially in the grand instance before 
us. He found, upon the decease of his 
father, that if he did not excite war 
abroad, he would experience it at 
home in the form of insurrection, be- 
cause he held the crown by Usurpa- 
tion. Of the two evils he therefore 
chose the least ; and being determined 
to provoke France to resistance, he re- 
quired, 

«That the provinces of Normandy, 
Maine, and Anjou, the territories which 
formerly composed the duchy of Acquitaine, 
and one half of Provence, should be ceded 
to England ; that the arrears of the ransom 
of King John, who was taken at the battle 
of Poictiers, amounting to twelve hundred 
crowns, should be faithfully discharged ; 
and that Charles should give him his daugh- 
ter Katherine in marriage, with a portion 
of two millions of crowns.” Pp. ii-iii. 

The French, not being disposed to 
war, offered a compromise; but as 
Henry’s object was not pacific, he re- 
called his ainbassadors ; still, however, 
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continuing hypocritical negociations, 
in order to gain time for better prepa- 
rations. On Sunday, 1ith Aug. 1415, 
he set sail; and soon afterwards com- 
menced the siege of Harfleur. The 
resistance which he there found con- 
vinced him, that his invasion was both 
rash and hazardous. Sickness next 
thinned his ranks toa handful of men. 
This very circumstance proved, how- 
ever, a most fortunate event; for it pro- 
duced contempt in the minds of the 
French, who therefore neglecting all 
caution, were lured into a bad posi- 
tion, where their numbers could not 
avail them. By Henry’s judicious 
tactics, their battalions were huddled 
together in a mob, like a flock of 
sheep ; and being unable to destroy, 
or even use their swords with effect, 
(see p. cexxiv), were easily butcher- 
ed by chopping only, or trodden 
down by their own retreating troops. 
Of this excellent generalship of our 
victorious monarch, it is needless to 
say more, than that Buonaparte 
threw himself into a similar position 
at the Battle of Marengo, and thus 
held the Austrians at bay till Dessaix 
arrived and routed them. 

Mr. Nicolas has collected all the 
accounts of the battle, given by con- 
temporaries, by way of notes, to the 
text of an anonymous MS. historian, 
whose work Mr. N. literally translates. 

This historian gives some very curi- 
ous facts. The King was determined 
to cut his way through the enemy, 
or in other words, to break the centre, 
and he had placed his army in a field 
enclosed within hedges and brakes, 
and with coppices or hedges on the 
sides to protect them from being sur- 
rounded by the enemy’s ambuscades. 
(P. cev). The historian then says, 


*¢ And now coming within reach of the 
enemy, the horsemen of the French posted 
along the flaiks began to attack our archers 
on both sides of the army. But by the will 
of God they were quickly compelled, amidst 
showers of darts, to retreat, and to fly to the 
hindermost ranks, with the exception of a 
very few, who ran between the archers and 
the woods, yet not without slaughter and 
wounds ; yea with the exception also of a 
great many, both horses and horsemen, who 
were arrested in their flight, by the fires, 
stakes (chevaux de frise), and sharp arrows, 
so that they could not escape far. But the 
enemy’s cross-bow-men, who were behind 
the rear of the armed men, and on the 
flanks, after the first but too hasty dis~ 
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charge, in which they hurt very few, re- 
treated, from the fear of our bows.” 

This was the issue of the first on- 
set, and Elmham gives the following 
picturesque account of the success of 
the archers. ‘* The warlike bands of 
archers, with their strong and numer- 
ous volleys, covered the air with clouds, 
shedding, as a cloud laden with a 
shower, an intolerable multitude of 
piercing arrows, and inflicting wounds 
on the horses, either threw the French 
horsemen, who were arrayed to charge 
them, to the ground, or forced them 
to retreat; and so their dreadful and 
formidable purpose was defeated.” 
P. ccix. 

The movement of the French cavalry 
upon the archers having been thus de- 
feated, the next thing was the conflict 
between the men at arms; and here 
again the archers turned the battle in 
our favour by a flank attack upon the 
enemy. The infantry of the latter was, 
it seems, in the rear of their horse, 
thus leaving the archers almost free 
from any sort of injury, because pro- 
vision had been made against charges 
by the cavalry, by means of hedges, 
woods, brakes, chevaux de frise, fires, 
&c. Our anonymous historian thus 
describes the second attack : 


*¢ And when the armed men on both 
sides had neazly approached to one another, 
the flanks of both armies (viz. ours and the 
adversaries) immerged into the woods at 
each side. But when the French nobility, 
who at first approached in full front, had 
nearly joined battle, either from fear of the 
arrows, which by their impetuosity pierced 
through the sides and beavers of their hel- 
mets, or that they might more speedily pe- 
netrate our ranks to the standards, then 
divided themselves into three troops, charg- 
ing our battle in the three places where the 
standards were: and, intermingling their 
spears closely, they assaulted our men with 
so ferocious an impetuosity, that they com- 
pelled thein to retreat almost at spear’s 
length.. ..but our men, quickly regaining 
strength, and making a brave resistance, 
repulsed the enemy, until they recovered the 
lost ground. Then the battle raged very 
fiercely! and our archers pierced the flanks 
with their arrows, and continually renewed 
the conflict. And when the arrows were 
exhausted, seizing up axes, poles, swords, 
and sharp spears, which were lying about, 
they prostrated, dispersed, and stabbed the 
enemy.” 

Here we shall pause a moment to 
express our astonishment at the bad 
gencralship of the French, who sent 
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the flower of their army into action, 
unsecured from an attack in flank, 
which must at least throw them into 
confusion. To resume. 


“< They (the French) were seized with 
fear and panic; there were some even of the 
more noble of them, as it was reported in 
the army, who on that day surrendered 
themselves more than ten times. But no 
one had leisure to make prisoners of them ; 
but all, without distinction of persons, as 
they were cast down to the ground, were 
put to death without intermission, either by 
those who threw them down, or by others 
that followed after. Also, when some of 
them in the engagement had been killed, and 
fell in the front, so great was the undisci- 
plined violence and pressure of the multitude 
behind, that the living fell over the dead, 
and others also falling on the living were 
slain ; so that in three places, where the 
force and host of our standards were, so 
great grew the heat of the slain, and of 
those who were overthrown among them, 
that our people ascended the very heaps, 
which had increased higher than a man, and 
butchered the adversaries below with swords, 
axes, and other weapons. And when at 
length, in two or three hours, that front 
battle was perforated and broken up, and 
the rest were driven to flight, our men be- 
gan to pull down the heaps, and to separate 
the living from the dead, proposing to keep 
the living as slaves, to be ransomed. But 
behold immediately there arose a clamour, 
that the hinder battle of the enemy's 
cavalry, in incomparable and fresh numbers, 
was repairing its ranks and array to come 
upon us, who were so few in numbers, and 
so wearied. And immediately the captives, 
without regard to persons, excepting the 
Dukes of Orleans and Bourbon, and certain 
other illustrious individuals, who were in 
the king's retinue, and a very few others, 
either of his own prisoners, or of others who 
were following him, fell by the sword, lest 
they should be ruin to us in the coming 
battle. But after a little while the adver- 
saries ranks, having felt the sharpness of 
the arrows, as our king was approachin 
towards them, left us a field of blood, wit 
waggons, and many other carriages filled 
with victuals, arrows, spears, and bows,” 

Here ends the MS. account, and 
we regret that we have not room to 
add the interesting notes. Mr. Ni- 
colas has given us, from contemporary 
authorities, a regular journal also of 
the whole campaign, the pageants at 
the return of Henry, &c. &c., all mat- 
ters of the highest historical value, 
often curio’; and always interesting. 
He concludes his’collections with lists 
of the men at arms, by name, the 
gallant archers excepted. Some few 
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gentlemen are, however, called archers 
(see p. 51), and these we suspect 
were mounted archers*. All! the lists 
are, however, incomplete, for which 
we can give only two reasons, one, 
that it was not usual to mention by 
name those who were not gentlemen, 
as we have noticed in our Review of 
this Author’s ‘‘ Chronicle of Lon- 
don ;” and the other, that the barons, 
baronets, &c. were incumbered with 
** a monstrous quantity of baggage and 
a number of servants of different de- 
nominations.’ (See a curious article 
from MS. in Grose’s Milit. Antiq. 
ii. 311). There are also misnomers 
(quite common things,) e. g. in p. 21 
we have, in the retenu of St de Haring- 
ton, John Folbroke, a lance, which 
should be John Fosbroke, whose -epul- 
chral effigies is engraved in the Encyclo- 
pedia of Antiquities, plate ii. p. 783, 
—misnomers which ought to be recol- 
lected by antiquaries ; for, in Edmond- 
son’s Heraldry we have Fosbroke, alias 
Folbroke ; and in Mr. Caley’s Roll 
we have his brother Nicholas Fosse- 
broke, a lance, serving under Sir 
Gerard Uffiech. We have, too, p. 8, 
a John Cannidische, which we think 


to be John Cavendish ; and in p. 24, 
a Mons Wauter Barkeley, a name 
which we have not seen in any pedi- 
gree of that family.” 

Here, however, we must take our 


leave. We are sorry to see, that only 
250 copies of this work have been 
printed; for we can confidently give our 
opinion that, as an historical curiosity, 
it confers much honour upon the taste 
of Mr. Nicolas, and that posterity 
will value it at an enormous price. 
Patriots will also highly estimate 
it; Henry was fully a Sling equal 
in military genius; for by one bat- 
tle, with a handful of sick men, 
he placed himself on the French 
throne. He decoyed them into a 
position, where their numbers would 
not avail, invited their men at arms to 
attack his centre, between rows of 
archers and infantry on the flanks 
(which were inaccessible), and thus 
placed them between three fires (as 
modern language would say), instead 
of only one in front. French vanity 
is proverbial: they despised ¢uctics at 
Agincourt, climate at Moscow, and 


~ 
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English Bravery at Waterloo. They 
should have turned Henry's position ; 
but they were fools—the fools of va- 
nity, a very dangerous sort of fools, 
always running themselves and their 
friends into irrecoverable scrapes. 


—_@-- 


Unitarianism abandoned ; or Reasons as- 
signed for ceasing to'le connected with that 
description of religious Professors who 
designate themselves Unitarians. By James 
Gilchrist. 8vo, pp. 81. 

THAT Unitarianism is in se a no- 
table scheme to reconcile Christianity 
and Deism is obvious; but that such 
a scheme is impracticable, where a 
Saviour claims identity with the Al- 
mighty, is also obvious. He must 
therefore be degraded; but Scripture 
will not sanction such a degradation, 
and without it plain naked Deism 
must expose itself, and the scheme be- 
come abortive. The only remedy, 
therefore, under the dilemma, is to per- 
vert and misconstrue the text. Such 
a perversion and misconstruction must 
of course be sheer sophistry—in 
stronger words, vicious trifling with 
the most solemn of all subjects. In 
short, Unitarianism is only an air-pump 
for creating a vacuum in Christianity ; 
and Mr. Gilchrist justly says, 

‘*¢ A Christianity, which does not assign 
divine dignity to the person of Christ, and 
supreme importance to his office, is a mere 
shadow.” P. 55. 

A shadow!—WWe wonid not say 
that it is not blasphemy. Mr. Gil- 
christ’s pamphlet lets many cats out 
of the bag; it shows, that thousands 
are inimical to the Established Church 
and rational piety, merely because they 
have an insuperable propensity to dab- 
ble in divinity mysteries. Mr. Gil- 
christ, too, must have his own opi- 
nion of the Trinity. From p. 78 it 
appears, that he believes Christ to be 
properly God; but then it is an/y God 
dwelling ‘ in the man Christ Jesus,” 
a monstrous absurdity, for, of course, 
it puts an end to the functions of the 
Saviour upon his crucifixion. He is 
dead, and can beno longer God and man, 
for he has no longer payuleal existence, 
as man, and has become God only; of 
course is no longer, God dwelling in 
man. However, Mr. Gilchrist acts a 
conscientious honest part ; and though 
we cannot recommend his logic or 
divinity, he is far from deficient in 
sense and ability. 
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3. Hamper’s Life, Diary, and Corr d- 
poe ra Wiitiam Deli, 
(Continued from part i. p. 515.) 

THE title of the Work is a short 
table of its contents, and we shall 
proceed in our natice according to 
that division. 

The Live is printed from the Au- 
thor’s own Manuscript, and is en- 
riched with Motes by the Editor. Sir 
William was ® Country Gentleman, 
an Antiquary, and a Herald, and was 
in all these characters pre-eminently 
respectable. He was exceedingly re- 
gular and correct in his private life, 
so that his affairs were always ma- 
ba upon clock-work principles ; 
but that he filled the office of “ High 
Constable for Hemlingford Hundred,” 
to which he was appointed in 1628 
by the folly of custom, in a manner 
fitted to give him high eclat at Bow- 
street, we reasonably doubt. Indeed 
to put Sir William Dugdale into such 
an office was as silly as it would have 
been to have impressed him for a sea- 
man. He was first intended for a 
Lawyer, but his inclination ied him 
to Antiquities. Possessing besides a 


private fortune, he adapted his stu- 
dies to that inclination, and was sti- 
mulated to Topography, by the pe- 
rusal of Burton’s Leicestershire and 
personal acquaintance with that au- 


thor. Burton introduced him to Sir 
Symon Archer, who had made some 
Collections for Warwicksbire, and 
to various families of note. Soon after- 
wards the Baronet took him to Lon- 
don. There he met witha man, who 
might be mythologically deemed to 
have had the labours of Hercules im- 
posed upon him in the form of copy- 
ing, scribere, semper scribere; we mean 
that extraordinary hero of perseverance 
who has ennobled drudgery, the in- 
defatigable and most meritorious Dods- 
worth, who seems, like a child with 
a favourite toy, never to have gone to 
bed without a pen in his hand, that 
he might write in his sleep; and, not- 
withstanding such subjects for copy- 
ing as old records, where no way is 
to be made currente calamo, this Cx- 
sar of Scribes could boast of Veni, 
Vidi, Scripsi; for he thus describes 
his tremendous conflict with, the Ner- 
vii_of the Tower Records. Writing 
to his “*warthy friend William Dug- 
dale at Blythall” (no Mister or Ee 
Gent. Mac, July, 1827. 
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quire, as if he had been only writ- 
ing to the head man-servant at Blyth- 
hall, instead of the gentleman pro- 
prietary,) he says, 

“TI have —_ received your I’res, Wed- 
nesday 10 aclocke; being now come in so 
weary from the Tower, that I can do no- 
thing. I am so very weary, having staid 
ther since 8 in the morning till nine this 
evening, and never stird out of the place to 
eat one bitt of bread, so that you must ex- 
cuse me for all things till the nexte re- 
turne. And then I shall be short, for I am 
about the fines of Edw. III. which will be 
of great use, when I shall finish them: 20 
yere being done. I have them all downe- 
ward, and all of Hen. III. and for Edw. 1. 
and II., I will (God p’mitting) strive to do 
them.” P. 236, 

How Dodsworth’s other engage- 
ments pressed him for time we can- 
not tell, but this we know, that the 
enormous mass of his collections, re- 
commends his character to astonish- 
ment, not mere praise. He was pension- 
ed by Fairfax on purpose to make col- 
lections, and with what measure 
*‘ running over” he honestly repaid 
this pecuniary support, the existing 
volumes demonstrate. Mr. Hamper, 
(and it is the only blemish which we 
can find in his work,) makes of him 
a mere machine, incapable of appear- 
ing in print, a charge which we will 
not pass over without notice. Dods- 
worth, then, we say, was not the rival 
of Sir William Dugdale, but he was 
plainly an exemplar, vice cotis. He 
was a man, whom Dugdale most pal- 
pably did imitate. ‘lhe Warwick- 
shire, his chef-d’ceuvre, is purely 
Dugdale’s own; and a masterpiece it 
is. Mr. Dodsworth had, however, 
compiled materials both for a Monas- 
ticon and a Baronage ; but, as our an- 
cestors were not builders of castles 
in the air, but thought reasonably, 
because physically, Sir Henry Spel- 
man very naturally concluded that 
Dodsworth was too old a man to see 
his object effected, and therefore re- 
commended 

«« Mr. Dugdale to joyne with Mr. Dods- 
worth in that com’endable work [the Mo- 
nasticon}], which by reason of his [Dug- 
dale’s] youth and forwardness to prose- 
cute those studies, might in’ time be 
brought to some perfection.” P. 10. 

A happy conjecture!: We hear 
much of the folly of our ancestors, 
Their common sense was excellent. 
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It is usual, in the world, for peo- 
ple to settle questions, where two 
persons are mixed up in them, at the 
cost of one or the other. “So it has 
ensued in the case of Dodsworth and 
Dugdale; and both have been un- 
justly treated. Both were in fact en- 
thusiasts in the same way; but that 
Dodsworth’s industry and taste (in an 
antiquarian view, as to the sterling 
value of record, in such matters,) led 
the way to Sir William's improve- 
ments, and thus eventually to his 
fame, cannot be doubted. Dugdale 
is known to be the first author of a 
County History, founded upon re- 
cord. Dodsworth says, 


«<1 borrowed Sir Symon Archer's booke 
of Staffordshire.—It is pretty well done w*® 
out help of Records, w* were not spoken 
in his tyme.” P. 231. 


The last letter in the Correspond- 
ence, written by Dodsworth, is 10 
May, 1651 (p. 255), and it appears 
that then he had made “a faire 
p'gresse in the Wills, and was come 
to 3 Hen. VIII. p. 254.”——Thus was 
he eternally travelling from office to 
office, scribere, semper scribere. 

Now from the co-parceny of Dods- 
worth and Dugdale in the Monas- 
ticon, the world has been either com- 
mending or depreciating the one at 
the expence of the other respectively, 
or mistaking the nature of the con- 
nection. Dodsworth was senior to 
Dugdale, and the latter very properly 
conceived, that literary obligation was 
only bringing more knowledge be- 
fore the public, than could individu- 
ally be obtained ; and therefore that 
such obligation only told in justifi- 
able favour of such obligée. . Dugdale 
treated Dodsworth not as a superior, 
but as a tutor in his studies, and Dods- 
worth writes to Dugdale as a tutor 
does to a pupil. Nor was this all. 
He solicits Dodsworth’s interest for 
obtaining for his daughter a situation 
in a lady’s household, and Dodsworth 
exerts himself accordingly. Thus it 
is evident, that he (Dodsworth) had 
valuable connections. We shall not 
enter further into the subject of the 
intimacy between Dodsworth and 
Dugdale. We mean only to put the 

uestion upon its proper basis; viz. 
chet Dodsworth was a tutor to Dug- 
dale, and no more. 

But public considerations will not 
permit us to drop the subject here. 
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We are sure that such a man as _Dods- 
worth, with, a sufficient number «f 
clerks under him, would not have left 
a single record-office not thoroughly 
explored. For, let us make an esti- 
mate. No records can be more co- 
pious than the Escheats. ‘The first 
volume -of the printed Calendar, 
embracing a period of cighty-five 
years (to begin from 26 Hen. III. to 
20 Edw. Il.) occupies 334 pages. 
Supposing one person to be capable 
of abstracting the amount of twelve 
pages in a weck, or two in a day, (by 
no means hard work), he would fi- 
nish the volume in about half a year; 
but ¢en would do it in less than three 
weeks. We know that the clerks in 
the Record-offices, though occasional 
dealers in false concords and bad syn- 
tax, will, nevertheless, read their old 
parchments with a fluency not to be 
commanded by the first Etonians un- 
acquainted with the ancient pot-hooks. 
If then these ten clerks finished one 
volume in three weeks, they would 
furnish fifteen in a twelvemonth. Sup- 
pose each of them to have seventy 
pounds per annum for their labour, (a 
stipend which they would gladly ac- 
cept) and a director in chief at 300/. 
per ann. the expence to the nation 
would be 10002. for fifteen volumes. 
Suppose that the Tower alone would 
take fifteen volumes (in 8vo.), the 
Rolls six, and so forth, de ceteris, 
sixty volumes would probably include 
the whole. The sill Gayebe would 
then amount to this, 
£. 
Abstracting for four years - 4,000 
Printing sixty volumes 8vo. at 
2501. per VOl..e.ercereeeeee 15,000 


Total..........19,000 


To come to round numbers, however, 
say 20,000/. Now we know, that 
Dodsworth and Dugdale would have 
had the business done for two thirds 
of the sum. That the present gra- 
dual process has a far superior lite- 
rary character and advantage we do 
net deny; all we object to is the ex- 
pensive calendars in folio, as being 
far beyond the purses of reading 
men*; and when this business is 
undertaken at the public cost, and 
for public purposes, people should 





* Why not print fewer in folio; and 
then turn the types over for a larger num- 
ber in octavo ? 
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have a chance of secing it finished ; 
the calendars should be printed in a 
cheap form, and the access to the re- 
cords be cheap also, under stipended 
officers, as at the British Museum. 

To resume,—Dodsworth and Dug- 
dale soon entered into partnership, 
concerning the Monasticon, with this 
reservation, that the latter should not 
neglect his Warwickshire Collections. 
Dugdale’s share in the Monasticon is 
said by himself to be this: 

“* At least a full third part of the col- 
lection is myne, what from the Tower re- 
cords, where I spent four months about it, 
and from Sir Thos. Cotton’s Library, out 
of which all that it had was gathered by 
me, and from a multitude of other places.” 


 P. 84. 


This connection with Spelman and 
Dodsworth was not the only benefit of 
Dugdale’s London journey. He wisely 
sought for acquaintance with other 
birds of the same feather as himself ; 
and one Lilly an armes-painter and 
pedigree maker of great merit, in- 
troduced him to Sir Christopher 
(afterwards Lord) Hatton. This no- 
bleman obtained for him access to the 
King’s Remembrancer’s Office, and 
the Tower, and the office of **a Pur- 
suivant at Armes.” His old country 
friend, Mr. Roper, introduced him to 
Sir Thos. Cotton’s library and the 
Chapter-house. The lodging in the 
Heralds’ Office, with the benefit of 
the stipend and fees, enabled him to 
spend the greatest part of his time in 
London, and augment his Collections 
from the records. Sir Christopher 
Hatton foresecing that the Parliament 
of 1640, composed of all the political 
rogues of the country, and of other 
rogues also, (viz. broken attornies 
or such like, see p. 445,) would sub- 
vert the Established Religion, pro- 
fane the Churches, and destroy the 
Monuments, induced Mr. Dugdale 
to take with him an armes painter 
to copy the epitaphs and sketch the 
monuments in St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
Westminster Abbey, &c. &c. 

Here we shall pause to remark how 
eligible it would be in our judgment 
for noblemen and gentlemen who 
have monuments of their families, to 
have handsome limnings made of them, 
in the Heralds’ Office style, upon vel- 
lum, for presents to the Heralds’ Col- 
lege, where they might be bound up 
in volumes. 

Dugdale in 1642 left London to 
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attend the King at Oxford. His His- 
torical and Archeological habits were 
not for a moment suspended. He 
interleaved a series of Almanacks, 
and commenced a Diary in 1643, 
which he continued to the last week 
of his life. It contains many curious 
things, and among them one, which 
shows Dugdale to have had consider- 
able pretensions to humour and anec- 
dote : 


‘¢ Sir John Dugdale left a small volume 
of his own writing, still preserved at Mere- 
vale, with the title of ‘Some short stories 
of Sir William Dugdale’s, in substance and 
as neere his words as can be remembered,’ 
from which the following ‘ merry tale’ is 
transcribed. ‘Of a Scot’s Presbyter’s trans- 
gression.” ‘One Patrick Gilespie, a Re- 
verend Kirk Presbyter, falling unwarily into 
the fou’ sin of adultrie, to the great scan- 
dall of his function, raised (by the noise of 
it) so generall a dissatisfaction among the 
brethren, that nothing less than a general 
convention could appease them, to keepe a 
solemne day for seeking the Lord (as their 
terme was), to know of him, wherefore he 
suffered this holy brother to fall under the 
power of Satan. And that a speedy solu- 
tion might be given them, each of them by 
turne vigorously wrestled with God till (as 
they pretended) he had solved their ques- 
tion; viz. that this fall of their preacher 
was not for any fault of his owne, but for 
the sins of his parish laid upon him. 
Whereupon the convention gave judgment 
that the parish should be fyned, for pub- 
lic satisfaction, as was accordingly done.” 
Pp. 59, 60. 


Concerning the King’s execution, 
the diary has the following article : 

*©1649, Jan. 30. The King beheaded 
at the gate of Whitehall. 

**In consultaco’n. To have had y* K. 
hat taken off, and his head held up by two 
men, at his tryall. To have put on him his 
robes and crowne. His head was throwne 
downe by him y' tooke it up; bruis’d the 
face. His haire cut of. Souldiers dipt their 
swords in his blood. Base language uppon 
his dead body.” P. 96. 


The miseries of Civil war are (says 
Mr. Hamper) forcibly depicted in 
the following short sentence: 

“©1653, Marchi8. We first began to 
watch our corne every night.”” P, 99. 


In p. 106 we have another of Dug- 
dale’s short stories : 


«*One Mr, F. D. of Shustoke, a physi- 
tion of a very sinicall temper, otherwise a 
good Churchman, had a wife who was the 
sister of St Peter Wentworth, Knight of 
the Bath, and nominated for one of King 
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Charles’s judges, and in the list. She was 
a frequenter of conventicles; and dying be- 
fore her husband, he first stript his barn- 
wall to make her a coffyn, then bargened 
with the clerke for a groat to make a grave 
in the Church-yard, to save 8d. by ove in 
the Church. This done he speaketh about 
eight of his neighbours to meet at his house 
for bearers, for whom he provided 3 two- 
penny cakes and a bottle of claret; and 
some heing come, he read a chapter in Job 
to them, till all were there ready; when, 
having distributed the cake and wine among 
them, they took up the corps, he follow- 
ing them to the grave. Then, putting him- 
selfe in the parson’s place (none being 
there) the corps being layd in the grave, 
and a spade of mold cast thereon. he said, 
* Ashes to ashes, dust to dust,’ adding 
‘Lord, now lettest thou thy servant de- 
part in peace, for mine eyes have seen thy 
salvation,’ and so returned home.”’ P. 106. 
It is plain that our ancestors thought 
“* making people merry” an essential 
part of piety. Funeral feasts are on 
this account directed to be made in 
several wills. Dugdale found the fol- 
lowing lines upon a grave stone in 
Prestbury Church, co. Chester: 
*¢ Those goods I had whilst I did live, 
Unto foure monkes I freely give, 
To eate and drinke, and make good cheere, 
And keepe my obit once a yeere.” P. 112. 
Our ancestors thought that posterity 
would not remember them if they did 
not brush up their memories, and this 
they thought a good dinner once a 
sear would be sure to do. The French 
ave a proverb, that the most painful 
of all truths is that of being forgotten 
after death. But our ancestors did not 
philosophically regard fame; no more 
than Pizarro, who says, ‘that his 
bones would not rattle in the tomb 
with the praise of posterity.” They 
thought, that certain pains were to be 
undergone in purgatory. As Dugdale 
says of the first prospect of the Civil 
War, “there was great affrightment 
at it,” and they concluded that the 
periodical recurrence of the aforesaid 
good dinner might make the eaters 
think of paters and aves by way of 
saying grace. It was a babble; but 
philosophers know that the bubbles 
of modern eras, even on religious sub- 
jects, are just as rife, because the form 
only is varied. There are thousands 
who now believe in religious errors 
as gross as that of purgatory. 
Of the successive heraldic honours 
of Dugdale we shall not — speak. 
Dealer and chapmanship is the vogue 
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of the day, and certainly dying worth 
money is an indubitable token of a 
prudent life. But we remember, that 
every thing at Carthage was venal; 
and that Hannibal and the country 
was lost in consequence. 

Our love of money we assure our 
readers is, however, unabating and 
sincere ; and we hope that we shall 
not be set down with any Shadrach, 
Meshach, and Abednego, who does 
not worship the golden images of our 
English Nebuchadnezzars, if, notwith- 
standing, we venture to regard olden 
times with delight; if we see in He- 
ralds the only remaining representa- 
tives, ‘in their studies and principles, 
of those romantic days. They remind 
us, when attired in their gorgeous 
tabards, of the heroes of Froissart, 
‘sterling old Englishmen;” and of 
the fine apostrophe of Mr. Dallaway : 


«In surveying this proud monument of 
feudal splendour and magnificence [Berke- 
ley Castle], the very genius of chivalry 
seems to present himself amidst the ve- 
nerable remains, with a sternness and ma- 
jesty of air and feature, which shew what 
he once has been, and a mixture of dis- 
dain for the degenerate posterity that rob- 
bed him of his honours. Amidst such a 
scene the manly exercises of Knighthood 
recur to the imagination in their full pomp 
and solemnity, while every patriot feeling 
beats at the remembrance of the generous 
virtues which were nursed in those schools 
of fortitude, honour, courtesy, and wit, the 
mansions of our ancient nobility.” 


Such is the imaginary character of 
the Genius of Chivalry, and such is the 
real one of Str WiLL1amM DucGpAL-e. 
Showy in his equipage, furniture, 
mansion, and table, as may be the 
pe. proud genius of money, we 

now that many of his votaries would 
turn out Quakers in war, and Jews in 
peace, and would never risk their nod- 
dies for our liberties, nor a sabre-cut 
for our independence. But before the 
mind’s-eye of Dugdale, a race of men, 
ambitious of glory and victory, were 
constantly processioning, arrayed in 
the grandest distinction of our na- 
tional honour, the blue ribband; for 
He, Garter Kine or ARMs, saw in 
them not only the royal posterity of 
Banquo in endless line, but a Roman- 
minded race of patriotic heroes, who 
set an illustrious example to their 
country of invincible valour, and dis- 
interested public principle. Too hum- 
ble, far too humble, is our eulogy ; 
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and we shall only add, im his own 
manner, 

Grate pro anima Sulieimi Bugdaie, 
not to pray that anima out of purga- 
tory, but to implore that it may be 
a worshipped and canonized patron 
saint, as the Saint George of English 
Antiquaries. 


—-H 
4. A Song to David. By the late Chris- 
topher Smart, M.A. Feliow of Pembroke 

Hail, Cambridge, and Translator of Ho- 

race. 16mo. pp. 55. 

IN 1763 Smart published a Song 
to’ David, in which there are some 
passages of more majestic animation 
than in any of his former pieces; 
and others in which the expression 
is ‘mean, and the sentiments unworthy 
the poet or the subject. These in- 
equalities will not, however, surprise 
the reader, when he is told that this 
op was composed by him during 

is confinement, when he was de- 
batred the use of pen, ink, and pa- 
pers and was obliged to indent his 
ines with the end of a key upon -he 
wainscot. 

Thus Mr. Chalmers. The poem 
was conceived by Mr. Anderson and 
the Quarterly Reviewers to be utterly 
lost ; it is here republished, and ex- 
actly answers the character given by 
Mr. Chalmers. It is singularly anti- 
thetical; upon the whiole very grand. 
Milton might not ‘have disdained 
the following stanzas concerning the 
Psalmist : 


«* Strong—in the Lord, who could defy 
Satan, and all bis powers, that lie 

In sempiternal night, 
And hell, and horror, and despair 
Were as the lion and the bear, 

To his undaunted might. 


*¢ Constant—in love to God, THe TRUTH, 

Age, manhood, infancy, and youth— 

To Jonathan his friend 

Constant beyond the verge of death ; 

And Ziba and Mephebosheth 
His endless fame attend. 

*¢ Pleasant—and various as the year; 

Man, soul, and angel, without peer, 

Priest, champion, sage, and boy ; 

In armour, er in ephod clad, 

His pomp, his piety was glad, 
Majestic was his joy,” 

—-&— 

5. The Substance of an Argument to prove 
the Truth of the Bible; drawn from the 
Jfitness and of its subjects, By 
David M'Nicoll. 8vo. pp. 154. 
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Mr. M’NICOLL is a profound 
argamentator, and his work requires 
study. Upon some points we differ 
from him; e.g. he says, “It is not 
only above my reason, but perfectly 
at variance with it, that God should 
make something out of nothing; yet 
the fact of creation makes the con- 
sistency of the proposition absolutely 
certain.” P. 25, ; 

Now we affirm, that what we un- 
derstand by the word nothing, é.e 
the utter negation of all being, never 
did exist or could exist, for, under the 
admission of it, there must have been 
a space where God was not (if so, was 
not infinite and omnipresent). God 
fever created something out of nothing, 
for every thing must be, and whats 
ever is must be something, not no- 
thing.—The following argument is in- 
genious : 

“If matter be divisible, in injinitum, 
then an inch of surface’ contains an infi- 
nite number of parts. Yet in an instant, 
I can pass my finger over the whole of 
them. But the motion over each of these 
te must require some ~ of time. 

herefore an infinity of such points, that 
is, an eternity, may be included in a mo- 
ment.” P. 26. 

How can there be nothing, where 
there exists infinite divisibility? for, if 
it can arrive at nothing, it is not in- 
finite, because it has a termination, 


—@q- 
6. Ellis’s Letters on English History. 


(Continued from, Parti. p. 518.) 


HENRY the Seventh, our attorney 
King, with his usual parsimony, gave 
to his son Henry a theological educa- 
tion, because, Arthur being heir to the 
throne, he destined that second son 
for the See of Canterbury, ultimately 
perhaps for a Cardinalate and the Papal 
Throne. ‘That Henry in oneor all of 
these situations would have been ty- 
rannical in support of ry, ma 
reasonably be inferred fren hig dis y 
sition ; and that there would have heen 
no Reformation if Arthur had lived, 
seems equally probable. In what man- 
ner Providence acted under the cir- 
cumstances stated, is therefore an in- 
teresting contemplation. It made of 
an intended Pope the greatest enemy 
of that dignity which it ever expe- 
rienced. Mr. Ellis observes : 

«« The theological part of Henry’s educa- 
tion was no doubt serviceable to him in the 
changes of a later period; but the reader 
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will be astonished to learn, that it had its 
effect at an earlier time than is usually sup- 
powed. The Cottonian manuscript Tiberius 
. viii. contains the ceremonial for his Co- 
ronation, prefixed to which is the oath of 
the Sovereign, altered and interlined By nis 
OWN HAND; one part especially indicating 
that Henry looked to something like supre- 
macy in the Church of England at the very 
outset of his reign.” 
The reader will observe, that the 
ges within brackets are Henry’s 
mterlineations, alterations, or additions. 


«The Othe of the Kings Highnes [at 
every Coronation.] 

** The King shall [then] swere, that he 
shall kepe and mayntene the [/aw/fil] right 
and the liberties [of Holie Churche, omitted] 
of old tyme graunted by the rightuous 
Cristen Kings of Englond [to the Hoty 
Cuircue off Incianp, nott prejudyciall to 
hys jurysdyction and dignite ryall,] and that 
he shail kepe all the loads, honours, and 
dignytees rightuous, and fre[dommes] of the 
Crowne of Englond in all maner hole, with- 
out any maner of mynysshement, and the 
rights of the Crowne hurte, decayed, or 
lost, to his power shall call agayn into the 
auncyent state, and that he shall kepe the 

ax of the Holie Churche, and of the 

slergie, and of the People, with good ac- 
corde [altered into ‘ indevore hymselfe To 
KEPE UNITE in his CLencye and temporell 
suljects}, and that he shall do in his judg- 
ments equytee and right justice, with discre- 
tion and mercye [altered into ‘ and that he 
Shall according to his consiens in all his 
judgements, mynystere equity, right, and 
justice, shewing where is to be shewyd mercy], 
and that he shal! graunte to hold the lawes 
and approvyd customes of the Realme, and 
[ di and not prejudicial to hys Crowne 
or Imperiall duty*] to his power kepe them 
and affirme them, which the folk [altered to 
noblys| and people have made and chosen 
[with his consent], and the evill lawes and 
customes hollie to put out; and stedfaste 
and stable peax to the people of his realme 
kepe and cause to be kepte to his power [in 
that whych honour and equite do require).” 


Whether these alterations imply pre- 
meditation on the part of Henry to 
make the alterations in religion which 
afterwards ensued, cannot he said pe- 
sitively, because the wording of the 

ssages is loose, and the sense vague, 

ut they show the reservation of a 
right of acting on his part, according 
to circumstances ; and a jealousy of 
any circumscription of his power in 
spirituals and temporals. Mr. Ellis 
observes, that the business of the di- 
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vorce seems to have first roused the 
more angry passions of his nature ; and 
his character in early life is thus pour- 
trayed by Sebastiano Guistiniani, the 
Venetian resident in England in 1519. 


«* His Majesty is about twenty-nine years 
of age, as handsome as nature could form 
him, above any other Christian priuce ; 
handsomer by far than the King of France. 
He is exceeding fair, and as well rape 
tioned in every part as is possible. hen 
he learned that the King of France wore a 
beard, he allowed his also to grow; which 
being somewhat red, has at present the ap- 

rance of being of gold. He is an excel- 
ent musician and composer; an admirable 
horseman and wrestler. He possesses a 
good knowledge of the French, Latin, and 
Spanish languages ; and is very devout. On 
the days in which he goes to the chace, he 
hears mass three times; but on the other 
days he goes as often as five times: he has 
every day service in the Queen’s chamber 
al vespers and compline. He is uncommonly 
fond of the chace, and never indulges in 
this diversion without tiring eight or ten 
horses. These he has stationed at the dif- 
ferent places where he purposes to stop. 
When one is fatigued, he mounts another ; 
and by the time he returns home they have 
all been used. He takes great delight in 
bowling, and it is the pleasentest sight in 
the world to see him eugaged in this ex- 
ercise, with his fair skin covered with a 
beautifully fine shirt. He plays with the 
hostages of France, and it is said that they 
sport from six to eight thousand ducats in a 
day. Affable and benign, he offends no 
one. He has often said to the Ambassador, 
he wished that every one was content with 
his condition. We are content with our 
islands. He is very desirous of preserving 
peace, and pessesses great wealth.” 

*¢ Erasmus has comprised the state of 
England, under Henry’s dominion, six years 
later, in a single sentence. ‘In Anglia 
omnes aut Mors sustulit, aut Meus con- 


traxit’. 


oe appears not only to have un- 


derstood music, but to have been 
deeply skilled in the art of practical 
composition. .P, 271. 

VoLUME THE SEcoND commences 
with a topographical account of Calais, 
by Mr. Ellis. Calais, it ought to be 
recollected, was deemed by our ances- 
tors a security against any invasion of 
England by the French, because, if the 
latter attempted such a thing, onr 
countrymen would immediately check 
it, by carrying the war into the coun- 
try of their enemies. This was Romau 
policy: and in a continental country 
incontiovertibly wise. The following 
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measure is far from’ being equally in- 
telligible. Calais was in the hands of 
the English for two hundred and ten 
years. If was taken by King Edward 
Hil. in 1547, and replanted with in- 
habitants chiefly from Kent, but, not- 
withstanding the new settlement, was 
governed by the laws of the inha- 
bitants whom they had dispossessed, a 
priest and two ancient men well ac- 
quainted with the ordinances and 
usages being alone allowed to remain 
in the town for the purpose of giving 
the necessary information tothe stranger 
colonists. Dacest for the purpose of 
ag See with the neigh- 
bouring French, we cannot see why 
this yoke was imposed upon the Eng- 
lish colonists. ‘Trips to France are 
now little more laborious than boat 
excursions to Chelsea, but it may be 
interesting to travellers to know, that 


*« Cazats, like every other continental 
town, retains its original features, after a 
lapse of time which in England would have 
obliterated almost every vestige of antiquity. 
The principal change which it has sustained 
since the sixteenth century has been occa- 
sioned by the demolition of the Church of 
St. Nicholas, upon the site of which the 
citadel has been erected. The pier remains 
precisely as it is represented in a plan in the 
Cottonian library [engraved in this work, 
Frontispiece). The southern bulwarks are 
yet defended by the identical bastions erected 
according to the orders given by Henry 
VIIL. and which continue unaltered within 
the rampart which forms the modern fortifi- 
cation; and the Key on the north side, not 
far from Hogarth’s gate, retains the name, 
certainly not very appropriate, of Paradise, 
which was applied to it as early as the reign 
of Richard I. Within the walls, the 
* Guild Hail of the Staple’ [for the staple 
of wool was fixed at Calais by Edw. III. in 
1362], afterwards the * Hotel de Guise,’ 
exhibits a curious mixture of the well-known 
Tudor style, blended with the forms of 
Flemish architecture.” ii. p. 1—3. 


It was one of the charges against 
Wolsey, that he assumed royal state. 
There certainly was a homage paid to 
him, which might well excite envy. 
The President and Fellows address him 
with “ Your Majesty ;” and Margaret 
Queen of Navarre subscribes herself, 
by a monstrosity of etiquette relation- 
ship, ‘* Your good sister and daughter.”’ 
P. 16. The vindictive feelings of 
Wolsey, on account of the disdain of 
Edward Duke of Buckingham, were 
not appeased hy the decapitation of 
the latter. Royal bounty had granted 
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unto Henry, son of the Duke, cccee 
markes landes, ** for his living and 
joynter of his wife.” The poor Lord 
was however so persecuted by Wolsey, 
that he addressed a petition to the 
King, in which he says, 


«« Bycause affortyme, for none offence 
fownde nor imputyd to your powr subjecte, 
he was (after grette coste done uppon a 
a powr house in Sussexe, in whiche he 
dwellyde thre yeres,) caused by the Lorde 
Cardinall most sodenly to leve and brek 
uppe his housholde and to departe and sell 
that litill which he hadde there to his 
greate losse and hinderance, and bycause he 
hathe no dwelling place mete for him to 
inhabyte upon such landes, as he hathe of 
your most ou gyfte, and there tarying 
to knowe his pleasour, where he shulde 
abyde, fayne to lyve full powerly at boorde 
in an Abbey this foure yeres daye, with his 
wyff and seven children to there gret care, 
sorowe, and hevynes.” P.24. 


Our ancestors had the same plans 
for bringing up children as we have 
for breaking horses. Every thing was 
to be done by the curb, caveson, and 
menage. After Mary, the sister of 
Henry VIII. had been married to the 
French King, Lady Guilford took upon 
herself ** not only to rewle the Quene, 
but also [to direct] that she shuld not 
come to hym [the King], but she 
shuld be with hur; nor that noo Lady 
nor Lord shuld speke with hur, but 
she shuld here it (i. 244);” and the 
consequence was, that the King “ in 
nowise wold not have hur abought his 
wife” (ibid). Lady Brian, Governess 
of the Lady Elizabeth, thought herself 
obliged to treat the princess just as if 
she was training a colt, and the fol- 
lowing account of her and the royal 
infant, after the decease of Queen 
Anne her mother, is very interesting. 
She is writing to Lord Cromwell for 
instructions : 


‘* My Lord, when my Lady Mary’s Grace 
was born, it pleased the King’s Grace to 
appoint me Lady Mastres; and made me @ 
Barones. And so I] have ben am.., to the 
childern his Grace have had sens.” 

‘* Now it is so, my Lady Elizabethe is 
put from that degre she was afore: and 
what degre she is at now I know not bot 
be heryng say.... [She then beseéches 
him) that she may have som rayment, -for 
she hath neither gown nor kertel, nor 
petecot, nor no manner of lianin for smokes, 
nor cerchefes, nor sleves, nor rayls, nor 
body-stichets, nor handcerchers, nor mo- 
felers, nor begens.”..... 

«* My Lord, master Shelton wold have 
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my Lady Elizabeth to dine and sup every 
day at the bord of Astat. Alas! my Lord, 
it is mot meet for a child of har ag to kepe 
sych rewl, yet I promes you, my Lord, I 
dare not take et upon me to kepe hur Grace 
in helthe and she keep that rule: for ther 
she shall se dyvers mets and freuts and 
wyne ; which would be hard for me to refryn 
her Grace from it. Ye know, ‘my Lord, 
there is no place of corekeyon ther. And 
she is yet to ae correct greatly. I 
know wel and she ther, I shal nother 
bryng her up to the King’s Graces honour, 
nor hers. Wherfore I shew your Lordship 
this. my descharg,: besyeheing you, - my 
Lord, that my Lady may have a mess of 
met to hur owen logyng, with a good dish 
ortwe, that is meet for her Grece to et of : 
and the reversion of the mess shal satisfy al 
her wemen, a gentleman usher, and a groom. 
Which been eleven persons on her side. 
Suer Iam, et wel be (in to right little) as 
great profit to the King’s Grace, this way, 
as the tother way. For if al this should be 
set abroad, they must have three or four 
mess of meat; where this one mess shal 
suffice them al, with bread and drink, ac- 
cording as my Lady Marie’s Grace had 
afore; and to be ordered iv al things as her 
Grace was afore.” 

§* God knoweth, my Lady hath great pain 
mith her great teeth, and they come very 
slowly forth and causeth me to suffer her 
Grace to have her wil more than I would: I 
trust to God and her teeth were wel graft to 
have her Grace after. another fashion than 
she is yet: so as I trust the King’s Grace 
shal have great comfort in her Grace. For 
she js as toward a child, and as gentle of 
conditions, as ever I knew ene in my leyf. 
Jesu preserve her Grace. As for a day or 
two at ahey teym, or whan som ever it shal 
please the King’s Grace to have her set 
abrod, I trust so to endever me, that shee 
shal se do as shal be to the King’s honeur 
and hers; and than after to take her ease 
again.” ii, 82. 

Among the New Year’s Gifts to 
Prince Edward, in the 30 Hen. VIII. 
is from 

“<The Lapy Exizapetn’s Grace, ‘ 4 
shyrte of Cam’ ykeof HER OWNE WOORKYNGE.” 
di. 83. 

In p..93, we have a curious account 
of the misrule prevailing in Ireland. 
No accounts at all, ‘* not a roll, boke, 
or scrowl,” were kept of the Crown 
revenues : 


*¢ Brabason, thesaurer of the warres, and 
oon Thomas Agard, have receyyd all the 
Kinge’s revenues and dueties, distributed 
the same-at their pleasures, without making 
any of the Counsail prevy thereto: wherby 
men thinke they betwixt theym have gaynyd 
xx M. markes at the leest; and I beleve ee 
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same. They have had all the dooing, re- 
ceptes, surveyoures, ers, audy- 
toures, paymaisters, letting out of fermes, 
allowances of all accomptes, all they too, 
soo as they have coon what they wol. They 
have the substance of all the Kinge’s fermes, 
and make the price theymselves, and ap- 
poynt the dayes of payment at their owne 
pleasure, whertoo noon is prevee. ... ere 
was never seen soo sharpe receyvoures and 
$00 slowe payers. They gayne yerely ij M. 
markes by their fermes and fees, besydes 
their snap shares; which is a nemo fit in- 
fenyt.... Every souldiour covetith to have 
iij or iiij great. fermes, oonly to enriche 
theymselves, and to make their handes, - 
ing not uppon any service, peynes, or | a 
of warre, but lying in the herte of the coun- 
trey, with his horse, horsekeper, sume ij 
horses, and his wenche, for xd. Irish a weke; 
fareing delicatly and yet making no payment. 
They can fynde money to goo gorgeously 
Sppayrid, and their wenches, and to ryote in 
pleying at the dyse mony ynogh; their 
purses full ; but to pay the litill xd. a weke, 
they have no money.” 
(To be continued.) 


7. Archeologia, Vol. XXIT. 
(Concluded from part i, p. 536.) 


XXVI. On a deed of Gift to the 
Abbey of Ystrad Marchell. By S.R. 
Meyrick, Esq. LL.D. 

Dugdale, in his Monasticon, has con- 
founded the Abbey of Ystrad Marchell 
with that of Llanegwestyl, in Ial, 
now generally known by the name of 
Valle Crucis —Dr. Meyrick shows, 
that they were distinct foundations. 

XXVII. Plan projected in 1561 for 
building a House of Correction in West- 
minster. Communicated by Henry E|- 
lis, Esq. 

The principal features of this plan 
are a mill for grinding flour, to be 
worked by vagrants, which is no other 
than theRoman punishment in Pisérino; 
—a spinning wheel for strumpets ; and 
a lime kiln for beggars (misprinted, 
452, heggers); pairs of stocks, fetters, 
&c. The Roman customs suggested 
these ideas to the projectors. ‘* Pes- 
codes” were to form part cf the food 
on fasting days. P. 454. 

XVII. Drawings and a Disserta- 
tion respecting some . me Antiquities 
discovered on the line of Antonine’s Val- 
lum. By the Rev. John Skinner, 
A.M. F.S.A. 

An armed figure, with a spear in 
one hand, the other resting upon a 
legionary tile-shaped shield, stands be- 
tween two others, youths, one in the 
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same attitude as the middle figure, the 
other with the spear over the shoulder, 
and the shield upon the arm. Mr. 
Skinner ascribes the centre figure to 
Severus, and the two others to his two 
sons Caracalla and Geta. We do not 
find the costume upon the arch of Se- 
verus; nor know of any instance of 
the adjustment of the paludamentum 
in saltire before the age of Constan- 
tine ; but the inscription above given is 
the most probable, because supported 
by coins, and examples without num- 
ber show that there was no particular 
fixed mode of wearing the a een 
tum. The scarf thus worn, was an 
ensign of Consular dignity in the de- 
cline of the empire, and very possibly 
was suggested by this mode of crossing 
the paludamentum in front. With 
regard to the inscriptions, it seems to 
have escaped Mr. Skinner, that it was 
customary for particular cohorts to un- 
dertake (each so many _ when 
valla were thrown up, or walls were 
built, and to place inscriptions, de- 
noting the completion of their several 
portions. See Archzologia, vol. xiv. 
p: 277, Plate x. fig. 2, in p. 57. The 
inscriptions here given, p. 459, have 
reference to this custom, at least most 
of them. In Pl. xxi. we find an in- 
stance of twisted columns, which were 
only adopted by the Romans in the 
decline of Architecture, and of which 
exemplars are by no means common. 
These colamns have also the capitals 
of a very common Anglo-Saxon pat- 
tern, showing that the latter style was 
justly called debased Roman. 
XXVIII. The Bill of the Expences 
atlending the Journey of Peter Martyr 
and Bernardinus Achin, from Basil to 
England, in 1547. Communicated by 
N. H. Nicolas, Esq. 
The Sheffield Whittles of Chaucer 
are well known, but here we have, 
** p’d for 2 payer of éunbrydg knives.” 
P. 472 


XXIX. Two Letters, the one from 
Henrietta Maria, Queen of England, 
in 1042, and the other from Elizabeth 
Queen of Bohemia, in 1655, to John 
Lord Finch, of Fordwich. Communi- 
cated by Nicholas Harris Nicolas, Esq. 

The letter from Elizabeth contains 
two curious passages. 

« ] pray remember how ill pickled Her- 
ring did use you heere, and brought you 
manie and your 150 feavers. As for the 
countesse, I can tell you heavie news of her, 

Gent. Mac. July, 1827. 
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Sor she is turned quaker, and preaches everie 
day in a tubb.” _P. 476. 

XXX. A Narrative of the Progress 
of King Edward the First, in his p a 
sion of Scotland in the year 1206. 
Communicated by the same. 

XXXI. Deest. 

XXXII. Account of a Monumental 
Egy discovered in Stevenage Church, 
in Hertfordshire. By Mr. Robert T. 
Stothard. 

The drawing does Mr. Stothard great 
credit. He quotes Chauncy for the 
existence at this place of a Benes, 


not mentioned, according to our re- 

search, by either Dugdale or Tanner. 
XXXIII. Concerning the place where 

By 


Julius Cesar landed in Britain. 
Major Rennell. 

The spot where Cesar landed is 
placed by the Major on the shore ol 
the Downs, between Sandwich ana 
Walmer Castle; but he adds, that 
through alluvion, the margin of the 
ancient beach must now be very far 
within land. 

XXXIV. Copy of a plan proposed 
to Queen Elizabeth by Sir wef 
Gilbert. Communicated by Heury EI- 
lis, Esq. 

We sce one cause of the ignorance 
of ancient Barons, in the preamble of 
this plan. 


*¢ Forasmuch as (most excellent Sove- 
taigne) the moste parte of Noblemen and 
Gentlemen, that happen to be your Ma- 
jestie’s Wardes, the custody of their bodies, 
beinge of bounty graunted to some in re- 
warde of service or otherwise, not without 
your honorable confidence of their good 
education, yet nevertheless most commonly 
by such to whom they are committed, or by 
those to whom such committees have sould 
them, being eyther of evill religion, or in- 
sufficient qualities, are thorough the defaltes 
of their guardians for the most parte brought 
up, to no small grief of their friendes, in 
idleness and lascivious pastimes, estranged 
from all serviceable virtues to their Prince | 
and country, obscurely drowned in educa- 
tion for sparing charges of purpose to abuse 
their mindes, least, being better qualified, 
they should disdaine to stoupe to the ma- 
riage of such purchasers daughters: as also 
for that the greatest number of younge 
gentlemen within this realme, are most con- 
versant about J.ondon, where your Majestie’s 
Courte hath most ordinarie residence, yt 
were good (as I thinke) under your Highnes 
most gratious correction, that for their bet- 
ter educations there should be an AcaDEMY 
erected in this sorte, &e.””  P. 508. 


Chronicles and Chivalrous Romances 
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are books recommended in the Royal 
Household Ordinances for perusal 
among the members of the Court; and 
we suspect, that Sir John Froissart 
gave a chivalrous character to his ro- 
mantic and picturesque work, under a 
feeling of this sort; and it was, in his 
day, unquestionably a book admirably 
fitted to excite and to support the gal- 
Jant and generous virtues which formed 
the character of an ancient knight. 
Upon the same principle our author 
recommends English orations, ** both 
olitique and military,” taken out of 
Hisory, and gives the following reason 
for this advice : 


‘* This kinde of education is fittest for 
them, because they are wardes to the Prince, 
by reason of knight’s service; and also by 
this exercize art shalbe practized, reason 
sharpened, and all the noble exploytes that 
ever were or are to be done, togeather with 
the occasions of their victories or over- 
throwes, shall continually be kepte in fresh 
memory, whereby wise cownsell in dowbt- 
full matters of warre and state, shall not be 
to seeke amung this trained company, when 
ueed shall require.” P. 509. 


The benefits of ‘ Division of La- 
bour” are mentioned by Aristotle, and 
as he was a popular author in the mid- 
dle ages, we are surprised that this 
writer, as many moderns, did not see, 
that to distract the mind with too 
many studies, is the way to prevent 
excellence in any. Our author re- 
commends, besides moral and political 
lectures, civil government, finance, mi- 
litary science, natural philosophy, ma- 
thematics, arithmetic, horsemanship, 
the manual exercise with marching, 
cosmography, astronomy, drawing, 
maps and charts, physic, chirurgery, 
(of which it is observed, ** Chirurgerie 
is not now to be learned in any other 
place then in a barber’s shoppe, and in 
that shoppe most dawngerous, espe- 
cially in tyme of plague, when the or- 
dinarie trimming of men for clenly- 
ness must be done by those which have 
to do with infected personnes"’), bo- 
tany, commow law, civil law, divinity, 
French, Italian, Spanish, High Dutch, 
fencing, dancing, vaulting, music, and 
heraldry. It is singular that the pro- 
jector should forget that men have 
only one head, not five, or perhaps ten, 
which would be requisite to get up his 
multifarious encyclopedic education. 

XXXV. Observations on the Origin 
of the pointed Arch in Architecture. 
By Sidney Sinirke, Esq. 
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Mr. Smirke gives some important 
instances of this form, which are still 
extant in edifices, built by Saracens at 
a period long prior to the first Crusade, 
and consequently long before the ge- 
neral introduction of the pointed style 
throughout Europe (523). He then 
observes, that the Norman edifices in 
Sicily were of the same heavy, gloomy 
character, as distinguishes their early 
buildings elsewhere; but according to 
Mr. Smirke, the pointed style, such as 
we see it, was an admixture of oriental 
peculiarities with the previously ex- 
isting manner; and that it was intro- 
duced by Arabians from Spain. Whence 


Jirst originated the pointed arch, he 


still leaves undecided, and observes, 
that it cannot be determined. The 
fact is, the pointed arch alone neither 
is nor can be the test of any style at all, 
because it occurs in Cyclopean, Asiatie, 
Egyptian, Roman masonry, &c. Mr. 
Smirke, however, shall speak in his 
own words; and first, we shall give 
his remarks, which show the original 
of certain distinctive peculiarities : 


*‘Tt may perhaps be said, that though 
the pointed Arch occurs abundantly in these 
buildings, they exhibit no other correspond- 
ing peculiarities, and therefore are no proof 
of the existence of the Pointed style. It 
should be noticed, however, that besides the 
shape of the arches, the mouldings, in their 
contour, are just such as we usually call the 
Gothic Hollow ; and the curious corbelled 
ornaments above alluded to, have much of 
the character of the Pointed style. It is 
remarkable, too, that the practice sv pre- 
valent among our ancestors, of spreading in 
flat relief a rich pattern over the surface of 
their walls, correspond with the mode of 
enrichment at the Cooba, and in the pricipal 
halls of the Alhamra.” 

*¢ The rude but peculiar mode of imitat- 
ing Greek foliage, observable at the Cooha, 
is perpetually seen in the pointed architec- 
ture of Italy, and occasionally elsewhere.” 


Mr. Smirke then proceeds to state 
his opinions, that we derive the style 
partly from the Saracens in Spain, and 
partly from Oriental fashions, intro- 
duced through the Crusades ; in other 
words, that Gothic Architecture was a 
new and peculiar style, made out of 
both these fashions. He says, 


** The warmest advocate of an Asiatic 
origin, can reasonably go no farther, than 
to assert his belief that the style, such as 
we see it is in its purity in England, Ger 
many, or France, was the result of some of 
the peculiaritics of the architecture of the 
East, engrafted on the previously existing 
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manner; and that this admixture, by a 
rapid though progressive improvement, be- 
came at length a consistent, distinct, and 
beautiful style.” P. 53). 


He then mentions the Saracens, and 
adds a passage from M. Paris, sub. ann. 
1184, which shows, that moorish pri- 
soners were employed ‘in ecclesiis 
reparandis.” He then says, 

«« Authorities are not wanting to justify a 
belief, that the Saracen masons, either from 
an opinion of their superior skill, from the 
difficulty known to have been much felt of 
obtaining an adequate supply of builders, or 
from other causes, began at this period to 
be personally employed by the Christians of 
Europe, especially in the construction and 
reparation of religious edifices. These, as- 
sociating with Greek and other Christians, 
are said to have formed themselves into a 
sort of confraternity [that of the Free- 
masons}, and undertaken buildings by con- 
tract.” P. 532. 

We shall close our account of this 
valuable article, with observing, that 
ascription of the origin of the Pointed 
Arch to the intersection of Round 
Arches, is not only contrary to history, 
but to probability also; for, first, un- 
less the effect resulting from the point- 
ed arch had been previously under- 
stood, the intersection of the round 
arch, in order to produce that effect, 
would not probably have been adopted ; 
and secondly, the debased Roman, our 
Anglo-Saxon and Norman, and the 
Gothic, are fundamentally distinct. 
Mr. Smirke shows this in the follow- 
ing passage : 

‘¢ Trefoil heads, canopies, pinnacles, and 
an ornament nearly resembling the crocketed 
ornament, appear in the Cathedral of St. 
Mark, Venice, built between 976 and 1071. 
This building is known to have been exe- 
cuted by artists from Constantinople. The 
style of, its architecture clearly illustrates 
the difference between the Byzantine and 
Lombardie corruptions of the classic style. 
Tlie progress of the latter produced the 
Norman style; the former, tinctured by the 
novelties of an exotic style, became such as 
we see it in Venice.” 

Among the abbreviated articles, is a 
small bronze Mercury. The surface 
is marked with small circular depres- 
sions and furrows, giving the figure 
the appearance of being invested with 
acoat of mail. This figure is exceed- 
ingly curious. The Britons are known 
to have been remarkably attached to 
this god (Enc. of Antiq. i. 421), and 
to us it appears, that the furrowing of 
the surface in pattern, which resembles 
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tattooing, might have an allusion to 
the body-painting usual among the 
people mentioned. 
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8. Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting. By 
Mr. Dallaway. Vol. 1/1. Royal 8vo. pp. 
312. 

FEW men are qualified to judge of 
things so accurately as Horace Earl of 
Orford. It seems to be a tax levied on 
rank and wealth (though both are po- 
litically great benefits, because the 
rich are only bankers for the poor), 
that they should be tormented with 
the miserable unphilosophical ideas of 
tradesmen in Christianity, such persons 
as Sir W. Scott calls, American Think- 
ers, people who have a natural hostility 
against those who are superior in any 
view to themselves, and who do not 
allow that envy implies meanness and 
irrational habits. The worldly situa- 
tion of Mr. Walpole, and his supreme 
taste, elevated him above the vulgar 
(like a god over a man), and his 
sharpsighted intellectual rte saw 
no political good in the substitution of 
austerity for moral worth, of puritan- 
ism for philanthropy, of misery for 
charity, of schoolmastership for friend- 
ship, of ease for alarm, of living under 
the Almighty as under a gaoler; and 
of making earth a penitentiary, be- 
cause heaven, in their judgment, is fit 
only for reformed criminals. While 
nothing is more self-evident, than that 
ey morality, and a sub- 
ime faith in the blessed Author of the 


godliness that has the promise of the 
life that now is, and of that which 
is to come, comprises the beautiful 
rationale of Christianity, low wretches 
have blended it with mean human 
passions, and yet have the impudence 
to call their contemptible opinionative 


frauds, virtue. In allusion to such 
persons, and their mean arts, the pre- 
sent volume commences with the fol- 
lowing admirable specimen of fine 
thinking; for we repeat, that gross 
frauds and swindling are practised 
with impunity in opinions, for the 
purpose of getting money under false 
pretences, more than they are in mat- 
ters which are punishable by law. 

The present volume,. commencin 
with the reign of Charles the meme 
is thus introduced. We beseech our 
readers not to pass it over. 

“‘The arts were in a manner expelled 
with the Royal Family from Britain. The 
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anecdotes of a civil war are the history of 
destruction. In all ages the mob have 
vented their hatred to tyrants upon the 
pomp of tyranny. The magnificence, which 
the people have envied, they grow to de- 
test; and, mistaking consequences for 
causes, the first objects of their fury are 
the palaces of their masters. If religion is 
thrown into the quarrel, the most innocent 
are catalogued with sins. This was the 
case in the contests between Charles and 
his Parliaments. As he had blended affec- 
tion to the sciences with a lust of power, 
nonsence and ignorance were adopted into 
the liberties of the subject. Painting be- 
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times, as is evident by @ puritan tract, pub- 
lished in 1678, and intituled, ‘* Just and 
reasonable reprehensions of naked breasts 
and shoulders,” (8vo, 1678). The Court 
had gone a good way beyond the fashion 
of the preceding reign, oe the gallantry 


in vogue was to wear a lock of some fa- 
vourite object ; and yet Prynne had thought 
that mode so damnable, that he published 


an absurd 


piece 
ss of L 

‘The sectaries, in opposition to the 
king, had run into the extreme against po- 
liteness. The new Court, to indemnify 
themselves, and mark aversion to their rigid 


against it, called, ‘* The 
J 


ks" * 








came idolatry;. monuments were d d 
carnal pride, and a venerable cathedral 
seemed equally contradictory to Magna 
Charta the Bible. Learning and wit 
were construed to be so heathen, that one 
would have thought the Holy Ghost could 
endure nothing above a pun. What the 
fury of Henry VIII. had spared was con- 
demned by the Puritans; ruin was their 
harvest, and they gleaned after the Re- 
formers. Had they countenanced any of the 
softer arts, what could those arts have re- 
presented? How picturesque was the figure 
of an Anabaptist! But sectaries have no 
ostensible enjoyments; their pleasures are 
private, comfortable, and gross. The arts, 
which civilize society, are not calculated for 
men, who mean to rise on the ruins of 
established order. Jargon aud austerities 
are the weapons which best serve the pur- 
poses of heresiarchs and innovators. The 
sciences have been excommunicated from 
the gnostics to Mr. Whitfield. 

«© The restoration of royalty brought 
back the arts, not taste. Charles II. had a 
turn to mechanics, none to the politer 
sciences, He had learned to draw in his 
youth ; in the imperial library at Vienna is 
a view of the isle of Jersey, designed by 
him; but he was too indolent even to 
amuse himself. He introduced the fashions 
of the court of France, without its elegance. 
He had seen Louis XIV. countenance 
Corneille, Molire, Boileau, Le Sceur, who, 
forming themselves on the models of the 
ancients, seemed, by the purity of their 
writings, to have studied only in Sparta. 
Charles found as much genius at home; 
but how licentious, how indelicate, was the 
style he permitted or demanded! Dryden's 
tragedies are a compound of bombast and 
heroic obscenity, inclosed in the most 
beautiful numbers. [f Wycherley had na- 
ture, it is nature stark naked. he paint- 
ers of that time veiled it but little more. 
Sir Peter Lely scarce saves appearances, but 
by a bit of fringe or embroidery. His 
nymphs, generally reposed on the turf, are 
too wanton and too magnificent to be 
taken for any thing but maids of honour. 
Yet fantastic as his compositions seem, 
they were pretty much in the dress of the 





ad ies, took the other extreme. Ele- 
gance and delicacy were the points from 
which both sides started different ways; and 
taste was as little sought by the men of wit 
(talents), as Ly those who called themselves 
the men of God. The latter thought, that to 
demolish was to reform, the other that ridi- 
cule was the only rational corrective; and 
thus, while one party destroyed all order, 
and the other gave a loose to disorder, no won- 
der the age produced scarce any work of art 
that was worthy of being preserved by poste- 
rity. Yet ina histo a e arts, as in other 
histories, the times of confusion and barbarism 
must have their place to preserve the con- 
nection, and to ascertain the ebb and flow 
of genius.” iii. 1—5. 

We have taken our ground, as 
anti-Calvinists in religion; because 
we solemnly believe, upon the uner- 
ring testimony of history—that phi- 
lanthropy and exemplary Christian 
morals are the only modes of exhibit- 
ing religious principle, which do not 
produce political mischief; indeed, 
must do good. We object to enthu- 
siasm, because it substitates profes- 
sion for action, and only terminates 
in violent faction. It is time for the 
advocates of RATIONAL PIETY, to rousé 
themselves, because a fanatical spirit 
has shown itself in some of the first 
towns of Great Britain. If the rich 
and gay are menaced with austerity, 
they will turn infidels, not saints. 
An instance of such an absurd attempt 
(absurd we call it, for it implies gross 
ignorance of life), has just occurred in 
the celebrated town of Cheltenham. 
A watering-place can never be con- 
verted into a monastery, and yet ultra 
religionists are boring the fashionists 
and pleasurists to give up all amuse- 
ments—a very plausible project, which 
will certainly end in nothing else but 
filling the Ao with parties and quar- 





* Of Love-locks, see Enc, of Antiq. ii. 
529, 530, 
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rels; of course, deterring visitors, ruin- 

ing the tradesmen, and destroying the 
roperty of the proprietors of the 

leaeesl walks, &c. The gain will be, 

instead of a thousand good customers, 

about half a dozen unphilosophical 

blockheads, and ill-natured bigots. 

(To be continued.) 


9. The Claims of Sir Philip Francis to the 
Authorship of Junius disproved, in four 
Letters. By E. H. Barker, Esq. 

Mr. BARKER argues the question 
very closely and shrewdly, bat in this 
case, as in many similar, his argu- 
ments only show what could not 
have been, more than what was. In 
fact, the puzzle about the authorship 
of Junius proves only two things, viz. 
that there are questions which circum- 
stantial evidence cannot decide; and 
that the author, whoever he was, was 
perfectly indifferent to literary fame, an 
indifference quite unusual, except in 
men of high rank. It is a fair pre- 
sumption, that he only intended to 
write down certain men in office; 
perhaps could not speak in Parliament, 
or did not like replies. The tracts be- 
fore us are intended to show that in- 
ternal evidence confutes the claims of 
Sir Philip Francis, though he might 
have been the amanuensis, and the 
author seems to favour Mr. Loyd’s 
pretensions. One circumstance seems 
utterly to have escaped the investiga- 
tors, viz. that Junius might have died 
suddenly, or of an acute disease, and 
his secret have thus perished with 
him ; but it is far more probable that 
he was expectant of office and court 
favour, and that the discovery of his 
secret would have ruined him. He 
was not found out, and that em- 
boldened him to write the letter to the 
King, and other personal things, &c. 
&ec. which could not have been for- 
given. He therefore lay snug. 


—_@—- 

10. A Popular Commentary on the Bible, 
in a serie of Sermons, following, in the 
Old Testament, the course of the first Les- 
sons at Morning and Evening Service on 
Sundays, designed for Parish Churches, 
or for reading in private families. By 
James Plumptre, B. D. Vicar of Great 
Gransden, Huntingdonshire, §c. 2 vols. 
8vo, 

Mr. PLUMPTRE intends to in- 
struct his readers by means of these 
sermons on Bible history; and by 
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bringing the parallel texts under one 
head in the several discourses, and 
adding useful concatenations, he can- 
not fail of conveying much valuable 
information. But farther we cannot 
say; for great is our astonishment 
that a commentator on Scripture can 
publish the following passage. 


** The Second Epistle of St. John was 
written to some Lady of rank and piety, 
called the Elect Lady.” i, 24. 

This Lady was a Church (see both 
Hammond and Whitby). The latter 
says, the Church of Jerusalem. There 
is also some erroneous philosophy in 
p- 313, concernin Mr. Malthus’s 
doctrine of Population; but Mr. 
Plumptre’s work is of the Simeon 
school; of which school it seems to 
be a literary principle, that, provided 
there be plenty of Scripture texts, it 
is quite indifferent what is the literary 
character of the other materials. We 
state this on good grounds. Mr. Si- 
meon recently made a speech ; a Cler- 

man who was present found errors 
in it, and replied to it. Mr. Simeon 
left the room, and the Clergyman was 
told, that he had acted wrong, because 
it was not usual to reply to Mr. Si- 
meon in any form. 


—@— 

11, Prospectus of the Patent Biangular 
Pavement for streets and roadways. By 
Mr. McCarthy, of the 1st Reg. Foot. 
THERE are certainly very great 

imperfections in the existing mode of 
paving streets; and it appears, ‘* that 
in a narrow street, only wide enough 
to admit of one carriage passing at a 
time, Mr. M*Adam’s plan, executed 
in his best manner, would not re- 
main conveniently passable six | ours 
of a busy day.” ‘he principle of 
the biangalar pavement is, that 

*« Tt is formed of granite or other hard 
paving stones, of the ordinary size, but 
each stone is laid or ranged in such a 
manner, with reference to the several con- 
tiguous stones, as that neither can be dis- 
placed the eighth part of au inch by any 
pressure or percussion, howsoever great, 
in the ordinary use of streets.” p. 9. 

All these things are matters of expe- 
riment, and Mr. M°Carthy has cer- 
tainly made out a good primd facie 
case for so doing. We heartily wish 
him success. Under that event the 
public will be in our opinion gain- 


ers. The plan is explained by good 
lithographic prints. 
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12. A Letter to His Most Gracious Ma- 
jesty George IV. By a Presbyter of the 
Church of England. 8vo. p. 20. 
AMATEUR Bishops, or Bishops 
extraordinary, are quite common cha- 
racters; and this is one. We find, in 
the Court Circular, that His Majesty 
receives visits on Sundays, as do his 
ministers ; and had sje pemmpheins been 
limited to the possible influence of such 
high example, we should, under cer- 
tain circumstances, have approved the 
author’s notions, at least deemed him 
conscientious and upright. But latet 
anguis. The author isa Jesuit, whom 
we do not believe to be a Presbyter of 
the Church of England, aud makes the 
incident a mere cover for soliciting 
His Majesty to permit his Royal Pa- 
tronage to be soldered on to the Bible- 
Society, likea head on a walking-stick, 
which patronage, in Mr. Maturin’s 
ultra-pious friend’s opinion, after he 
had fraudulently pocketed his ward’s 
fortune, ‘* covers all sins.” Our prin- 
ciple is, however, “rational piety,” 
«* Church and King ;” and according 
to our theological studies, religion is 
intended to restrain vice, not to destroy 
happiness, and Sunday not a fast, but 
a festival, upon which social inter- 


course is not prohibited, provided such 
intercourse be accompanied with Eng- 
lish limits, and solemn duties, an- 
nexed to the day; that day not being 


abused as it is by foreigners. If San- 
day be a festival, this author would 
make it a fast; but these amateur 
Bishops, like bad generals and foolish 
friends, injure the cause which they 
intend to serve. Mr. Mackay has 
shown, in his ‘ Constitution of the 
Church,” that the blunder of con- 
founding austerity with moral worth is 
an unwise sectarianism, attended with 
lamentable injury to Christianity ; for 
he justly observes, that it is utterly ab- 
surd to expect, that the noble, rich, 
and educated, will ever be austere; 
but that they may and will respect 
moral worth; and may be brought to 
consider, that if Sunday be a festival, 
they may enjoy but not profane it. If 
they are called upon only to suffer on 
that day, like criminals to be exe- 
cuted on the morrow, he must be 
very ignorant of the world who - 4 
poses that they will obey the call ; 
and, according to history, — —_ 
of propagating austerity (for people 
oR gen 0 2 &. only *. a dreadful 
recoil of profligacy, contemptuous de- 
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fiance of amateur Bishops, and a dere- 
liction of Christianity in toto. Phi- 
lanthropy and moral excellence are the 
only unequivocal modes of doing good. 


— eo 


13. Four Letters addressed to Lord Lynd- 
hurst on the ‘Chancery Question and the 
New Bill. By John Wilks, Jun. Esq. 
M.P. 8vo. pp. 72. 

WE shall not say, as Herod did 
concerning John the Baptist, that 
here is John Wilkes, risen from the 
dead; but certainly here is a John 
Wilks very much like him as to cen- 
ates men in office, whom all the 
world has hitherto respected. The 
judges have not been assailed, as we 
know, by even the common party- 
practice of assassination, not person, 
only character. Notwithstanding Mr. 
Wilks, speaking of appeals, says, that 
“* they are injurious to éhe judge, be- 
cause he finds in them an excuse for 
indolence, inconsideration, and impe- 
tuosity,” (p. 16), as if even a suspi- 
cion of such serious faults ‘could at- 
tach to the most upright public func- 
tionaries of the realm. Itis necessary, 
therefore, to observe, in limine, that 
this pamphlet is not writien with tem- 
per. That it is in intention and prin- 
ciple correct, and able in ideas and 
construction, we do not deny.. We 
have, however, heard it remarked, in 
regard to the Prerogative Office, that 
through the vast increase of pro- 
perty, in various forms, that is, forms 
generally understood by the term 
** monied property,” the nomber of 
wills me Fate yen 1d exceeds the an- 
cient quota, in the proportion (to use 
a round number) of a hundred to one. 
Now there can be but few civil suits 
where property is not the object, and 
where there is a vast increase of pro- 
perty there will be a similar increase 
of law business. That it should over- 
whelm a Chancellor is beyond doubt ; 
but precipitate decision is a manifest 
folly, and, as such, a most cautious and 
upright judge, Lord Eldon, thought it 
wise to decline it. Nevertheless, the 
delay of the Court of Chancery (though 
no fault of the judge, but the conse- 
quence of accumulation of business), 
is an evil which ought to be redressed. 
In our opinion, it might, in a great 
degree, be redressed, by the Chancel- 
lor himself being enabled to settle 
cases, as plain as daylight, at once, 
by breaking through chronological 
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order; and exercising his own dis- 
cretion as to the times when he 
will call for such causes. At present 
the Chancellor is required to look 
through a telescope, without being 
allowed to bring it to a focus. The 
Legislature only ought to give an opi- 
nion upon the measures recommended 
in Mr. Wilks’ pamphlet; but we are 
willing to admit that it deserves deep 
consideration. 


-——-- 

14. We have just seen the first part of 
a series of 24 Views in South Wales, by W. 
Eldridge; which may fairly be pronounced 
some of the finest specimens yet produced 
in the lithographic department of the arts : 
being free from that rough and unpleasing 
appearance which prints present when ob- 
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tained from drawings on stone. From their 
fidelity and excellence of execution, as well 
as cheapness, we feel confideat that they 
will meet with considerable popularity. 


15. Mr. Surenne’s New Pronouncing 
French Primer and Vocabulary has this pe- 
culiar advantage, that it adepts the phrases 
in most common use among us; and facili- 
tates in aremarkable degree what is most 
wanted, conversation in French, because it 
gives all the colloquial terms relative to 
things and subjects, connected with domes- 
tic life. 


16. Guy's New British Expositor veri- 
fies the title of being a useful sequel to his 
Spelling-book. 


—o-—— 
LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Trinity College, Dublin. 
The subject for the Vice-Chancellor’s 
prizes at the next commencement, is, ‘ In 
Obitum Frederici Principis illustrissimi.” 


Ready for Publication. 


The Second Part of the Rev. S. T. BLoom- 
FieLp’s Recensio Synoptica Annotationis 
Sacr+; or, Critical Digest of the most 
importast Annotations on the New Testa- 
ment. In 5 vols. 8vo. 

A Vindication of the Character of the 
pious and learned Bishop Bull, from the 
unqualified Accusations brought against it 
by the Archdeacon of Ely, in his Charge for 
the Year 1823. By the Seeds Cuarves 
Dauseyy, D. D. Archdeacon of Sarum. 

The Works of the Right Hon. Epmunp 
Burxe. Vol. VIII, 

Biographical History of the Christian 
Church, from the commencement of the 
Christian era to the times of Wickliffe the 
Reformer. By J. W. Morris. 

A Letter to the King on the Coronation 
Oath. By. Joun Cottyer, A.M. Barrister 
at Law. 

A Letter to a retired Gentleman on the 
Spirit of the New Ministry, and the Spirit 
of the Age. 

Short View of the recent Changes in 
Administration. 

The First Volume of a new History of 
London, By T. Atten, Author of the 
History of Lambeth, with numerous en- 
gtavings. 

Mr. Wattis’s Lectures on Astronomy, 
with Engravings. 

The Plea of the Midsummer Fairies, Hero 
and Leander, Lycus the Centaur, and other 
Poems. By I. Hoop. 


A Translation of the Life and Writings of 
the German Patriot and Poet, Koerner, with 
Engravings. 

Narrative of the Capture, Detention, 
and Ransom, of Charles Johnston, of Bo- 
tetourt County, Virginia, who was made 
Prisoner by the Indians, on the River Ohio, 
in the year 1790. 

Lieut.-General the Marquis of London- 
derry’s Narrative of the late War in Spain 
and Portugal. , 

Questions in Roman History, with Geo- 
graphical Illustrations and Maps. By Mr. 
But er, of Hackney. 

The Pulpit, Volume VIII. containing 
five Portraits, and upwards of two hun- 
dred Sermons, by the most eminent and 
popular Divines of the day. 

Mechanic’s Magazine, Volume VII. with 
a Portrait of the King, and two hundred 
Engravings on wood. 


Preparing for Putlication. 

The History of Portugal, from the earliest 
times to the commencement of the Penin- 
sular War. By Dr. Souruey. 

A History of England, from the earliest 
Period to the present Time, in which it is 
intended to consider Men and Events on 
Christian Principles. By a Clergyman of 
the Church of England. To be published 
in Monthly Numbers. 

An Apology for the Waldenses, exhibiting 
an Historical View of their Origin, Ortho- 
doxy, Loyalty, and Constancy. With an 
Appeal to several roy Governments on 
their Behalf. By the Rev. T. Simms. 

A Memoir relative to the Operations of 
the Serampore Missionaries, including a 
succinct account of their Oriental Transla- 
tions, Native Schools, &c. 
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The Influence of Apathy, and other 
Poems. By Henry Trevanion. 

A New Translation of the Odes of Ana- 
creon. With a Sketch of his Life. 

Cameleon Sketches. By J. Timss, Au- 
thor of the Picturesque Promenade round 
Dorking. Also, by the same Author, His- 
toriettes of Reigate, in Surrey. 

Twelve Instructive and Familiar Lectures 
to Young Persons on the Intellectual and 
Moral Powers of Man; the Existence, Cha- 
racter, and Government of God: the Evi- 
dences of Christianity, Xe. With a Con- 
eluding Address on Nonconformity. By the 
late Rev. Joun Horsey. 

The Fourth Part of Mr. Tuoms’ Series of 
Early Prose Romances will contain The 
Merry Exploits of Robin Hood ; and the 
Curious MS Life of that Outlaw, preserved 
in the Sloanean Library at the British Mu- 
seum, will be printed for the first time in 
the Appendix. 


Professor Clampi has discovered in the 
Magliabecchi library at Florence, a manu- 
script which proves to be the note-book or 
memorandum of the readings of the cele- 
brated Boecacio. This curious manuscript, 
besides throwing great light on various cir- 
cumstances in the life of that great writer, 
shews how learned and laborious he was. 
It also contains a number of interesting 

iculars with respect to an epoch which 
was the dawn of the discovery of America, 
and of the revival of letters in Italy. Pro- 
fessor Clampi has published the manuscript, 
with notes full of erudition. 

A very valuable musical manuscript, by 
Guillaume de Machault, who was valet-de- 
chambre to Philippe-le-Bel, in 1307, has 
been discovered in the Royal Library at 
Paris. It contains several French and Latin 
anthems, ballads, &c. and concludes with a 
mass which is supposed to have been sung 
at the Coronation of Charles the Fifth, in 
1364, and which proves that at that time 
they were acquainted with the art of com- 
position in four parts. 


Encyciopepia Britannica. 


The copyright of this great national work, 
with the whole copper-plates, forming part 
of the literary property belonging to the 
sequestrated estate of Messrs. Constable and 
Company, was purchased by Mr. Black, 
bookseller in Edinburgh, and there is now 
some prospect of the magnificent design 
which had been entered into, for incorpo- 
rating the valuable matter in both works 
under one alphabet, being carried into effect. 
A few years after the completion of the 
French Encyclopédie, the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica began to be published, and the first 
edition, consisting of only three quarto vo- 
lumes, was completed at Edinburgh in the 
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year 1776. This was merely the nucleus or 
germ of the work; and though constructed 
on a better and more philosophical plan, it 
no superiority in point of exe- 

cution over other works of the same kind 
previously published in England. In the se- 
cond edition, however, which was published 
between the years 1778 and 1783, the work 
was extended to ten volumes; and it was 
further distinguished by the addition of two 
departments not hitherto embraced by any 
similar publication, namely, Biography and 
History. In this edition the plan of the 
Encyclopcedia was completed, in its general 
outline at least; nor can there be any ques- 
tion that its success was materially pro- 
moted by its being so extended as to Jochude 
the departments in question, which had 
been, in a great measure, omitted in.the na- 
tional work of France. The third edition, 
which was completed in eighteen volames 
in 1797, rose, in several of its departments, 
greatly above the level of the preceding one ; 
and in that of Physical Science particularly, it 
acquired, through the valuable assistance of 
Professor Robison, a very high. degree of 
scientific eminence. His accession did not, 
however, take place till the work was ad- 
vanced to the thirteenth volume; a little 
before which period it had been committed, 
owing to the death of the editor, Mr. Colin 
M‘Farquhar (a printer, and one of the ori- 
ginal proprietors of the work), to the di- 
rection of the Rev. Dr. Gleig. In a supple- 
ment ‘of two volumes, also executed under 
his direction, Professor Robison completed 
that series of articles which he had com- 
menced in the principal work; the whole, 
to use the words of Dr. Yourg, ** exhibit- 
ing a more complete view of the modern im- 
provements of physical science than had ever 
before been in the possession of a British 
public.” In the fourth edition, which was 
completed in twenty volumes in 1810, under 
the superintendance of Dr. Millar, the work 
assumed a form more consistent with the 
principles of its plan than it had yet done in 
any preceding edition; and it was enriched 
with a number of new articles in various. de- 
partments of science and learning ; among 
which those of Professor Wallace, in ‘the 
department of pure mathematics, hold a dis- 
tinguished place. Almost immediately after 
the fourth edition was finished, another im- 
pression was called for, and a fifth edition in 
consequence issued, but without any mate- 
rial change. The sixth edition, lately com- 
pleted, has the advantage of references to 
many of the articles contained in the Sup- 
lement in six volumes quarto, edited by 
fessor Napier; which work stands in the 
same relation to the three last editions of 
the Encyclopedia Britannica. While the 
fifth edition was in progress the work be- 
came the property of Mr. Constable. He 
conceived the design of a Supplement, cal- 
culated tu afford scope for large additions 
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end improvements, and to recommend itself 
to the general attention and assistance of the 
literaty world. The Supplemeut was com- 
pleted in 1824, in six volumes quarto. 


Lonvon University. 

The following is a list of the Professors 
already elected : 

Greek Language, Literature, and Anti- 
quities.—George Long, Esq. A.M. Fellow 
of Trinity. College, Cambridge, Professor of 
Greek in, the University of Charlotteville, 
America. 

Natural Philosophy and Astronomy.—The 
Rev. Dionysius Lardaer, LL D. F.R.S.E. of 
Trinity College, Dublin. 

Jurisprudence and Law of Nations.—J. 
Austin, Esq. Barrister at Law. 

English Law.—Andrew Amos, Esq. of 
the Middle Temple, Barrister at Law, late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Political Economy.—Joho R. Mac Cul- 
loch, Esq. 

Botany and Vegetalle Physiology.— Wil- 
liam- Jackson Hooker, LL.D. F.R.S. 
F.LS. Professor of Botany in the University 
of Glasgow. 

Zoolugy.—Robert E. Grant, M.D. F.R.S.E. 
F.L.S. 

Anatomy and Physiology, Morbid and 
Comparative Anatomy, Surgery.—Charles 
Bell, Esq. &.R.S. F.L.S. Professor to the 


Royal College of Surgeons. John Frede- 


rick Meckel!, M.D. Prof of Anat 
and Physiology in the University of Halle, ia 
Saxony. Granville Sharpe Patteson, Esq. 
late Professor of Anatomy and Surgery in 
the University of Maryland, U.S, 

Nature and Treatmeni of Diseases.—J. 
Conolly, M.D. 

Midwifery, and the Diseases of Women 
and Children.— David D. Davis, M.D. 
M.R.S.L. 

Materia Medica and Pharmacy.—An- 
thony Todd Thomson, M.D. F.L.S, 

On Engineering and the Application of 
Mechanical Philosophy to the Aris—John 
Millington, Esq. F.L.S. Civil Engineer. 





On the Absorption of Atmospheric Moisture 
by the Substrata of Chalk and Limestone. 
Presented io the Royal Society by Wit- 
uiaM AvexanpeR Mackinnon, Esg. 
A.M. F.R.S. and F.A.S. of Hyde Park 
Place, 

The writer happening to reside at Ports- 
wood House, near Southampton, at the dis- 
tance of about seven miles from the ex- 
tremity of the great chalk stratum that runs 
through the south of England, observed that 
there was always a greater keenness in the 
air on the chalk stratum than on the clay or 
diluyial substance in its neighbourhvod. 
On experiments being made with the hy- 
grometer, that instrument was found to in- 
dicate a greater degree of dryness when on 
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the chalk than on the adjoining. substrata. 
The same indications of d in. the air 
were also indicated by this instrument when 
on limestone. However, as all experiments 
made with the hygrometer are subject to 
great uncertainty, for although De Luc’s, 
Whalebone’s, and Daniel’s, are as correct as 
any, yet no positive dependence can be 
placed on x | results from instruments so 
uncertain in their nature, unless confirmed 
by other observations. On looking at chalk 
that has been laid down on a field, it will be 
observed, that although the chalk when first 
ut down is dry, yet in the course of twenty- 
Pour hours it will be saturated with moisture, 
even in the dryest weather. Now this 
moisture can only be obtained from the at- 
mosphere. The same observation applies 
to lime, when laid on land as a dressing. 
Again, let any one observe the turf grass in 
a dry summer ov chalk and limestone—it 
will always appear green and flourishing, 
when at the same time the turf grass on 
gravel or clay will be parched up and quite 
brown. Whence can this extraordinary dif- 
ference arise, but from the absorption by chalk 
and limestone of the atmospheric moisture, 
which, by being constantly absorbed from 
the atmosphere into the substratum below, 
keeps the roots of the grass in a moister 
state than when such absorption does not 
take place, as it dees not on clay or gravel. 
As chalk aud limestone are quite as powerful 
reflectors of the suu’s rays, or even more so 
than gravel or clay, it can only be by this 
power of absorption that such a green and 
vealthy vegetation on chalk or limestone can 
be accounted for. For the same reason it is 
observable, that houses built on a chalk 
foundation are seldom dry, from the dam 
ness arising in that substratum from the 
moisture of the atmosphere; for the same 
reason a house built of chalk is 

The tendency of chalk and limestone to 
absorb atmospheric moisture has been lately 
confirmed to the writer of this hypothesis 
by his friend Mr. Davies Gilbert, who ob- 
served that the chalk hills on the coast 
seemed to pour out more water from the 
rills that run from them into the sea, than 
could be expected from the quantity of rain 
that fell on them; and his friend Dr. Wol- 
laston has also suggested to the writer, that 
with druggists it is a common thing to 
place any substance from which they are de- 
sirous of extracting moisture on a lump of 
chalk. All further observations made on the 
subject of chalk or limestone tend to con- 
firm this remark. 

How far the physical qualities or disposi- 
tions of people may. depend on the dryness 
or dampness of the atmosphere, is more than 
the writer will pretend to determine; but it 
cannot be denied that in general a dry at- 
mosphere is favourable to the animal spirits, 
and productive of other causes. 
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So satisfied does the writer feel of this 

culiar quality in chalk and limestone, that 
Ihe imagines that an individual shut up in a 
close carriage might, by the help of an hy- 
grometer, determine when he passed over 
strata of chalk or limestone. 


Vacuum FropuceD By Gas. 

Mr. Brown's principle of producing a 
vacuum by the combustion of gas in a cy- 
linder, was lately applied to the propelling 
a vessel on the Thames. The experiment 
was mace with several nautical and scientific 
men on board, among whom were Captain 
Shaw, R.N. Dr. Wilsun Phillips, and the 
inventor, Mr. Brown. The vessel was a 
large Thames galley; the persons on board 
were 15 in number; the weight of the en- 
gine was 3 cwt. and there was an additional 
weight of 5 cwt.; yet they made way at the 
rate of ten miles an hour, against a strong 
tide. The gas used is produced from water 
by a strong heat of a coke fire, 


Overtaxnp Nortu West Exrenstion. 

Some interesting particulars of this expe- 
dition have been received; of which the 
following is a summary, partly abstracted 
from a letter in a Quebec paper, written by 
a gentleman who accompanied Capt. Frank- 
lin. It will be seen that Captain Franklin 
and Captain Beechey were, fur several days, 
within less than 100 miles of each other, on 
the Arctic shores. Had the former perse- 
vered a little further, the two commanders 
would have hed the good fortune to meet, 
and, to the honour of Britain, the whole 
expedition would have been crowned with 
complete success. Though this was not 
accomplished, much has been done, and 
the details will doubtiess be read with atten- 
tion. 

The grand object of the expedition, be- 
sides generally coasting the northern shores 
of the American continent on the Arctic 
sea, was to pass from the mouth of the 
Mackenzie river to Behring’s Straits, where 
Captain Franklin expected to be met by his 
Majesty's ship Blossom, Captain Beechev, 
who was directed to make the best of his 
way to Icy Cape (or farther east, if practi- 
cable), with the view of there joining the 
overland party. (See vol. xcv1. ii. 628.) 

Tn 1825, as has been often repeated, 
Captain Franklin established his head-quar- 
ters ata fort to which his name was given, 
on Great Bear Lake. He then descended 
tle Mackenzie river; made a short inspec- 
tion of the sea, and returned, while the 
water was yet open, to his winter quarters. 
In the meanwhile, the lake itself had been 
surveyed, and the distance of its eastern 
point from the Coppermine river ascertain- 
ed. Thus stvod matters till June 1826, 
when operations were resumed. Dividing 
the expedition into two parties, Captain 
Franklin placed himself at the head of that 
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which was destined to take'a western course 
from the mouth of the Mackenzie, and in- 
trusted the other to the charge of Doctor 
Richardson, his old associate and friend, 
with instructions to proceed eastward from 
the same point to the Coppermine river. 
Each had two beats: Captain Franklin the 
Lion and Reliance (built of mahogany) 
with a force consisting of Lieutenant Back, 
eleven British seamen, marines and lands- 
men, two Canadian voyagers, and one Es- 
quimaux interpreter—io all sixteen ;—Dr. 
Richardson the Dolphin and Union (one 
built of mahogany, and the other of fir on 
the spot), with Mr. Kendall the assistant- 
surveyor, one seaman, two marihes, -six 
landsmen, and an Esquimaux—in all twelve. 
On June 21, 1896, the whole started toge- 
ther, and once more descended the Mac- 
kenzie, till July ed, when, in 67 deg. 38. 
min. N. lat. 133 deg. 53 min. W. long. the 
letter in the Quebec Gazette thus relates 
their future progress :— 

*¢ At this place, named Parting Point by 
Captain Franklin, the river divides into a 
number of widely diverging branches, sepa- 
rated from each other by low and partially 
flooded lands. It was determined that the 
two divisions of the expedition should sepa- 
rate here, aud that each party should fol- 
low the channel which accarded best with 
their respective routes. Captain Franklin, 
in the preceding autumn, had descended a 
middle channel, and reached the seat at 
Garry's Island, in lat. 69 30 deg. N. long. 
135 45 W. He now entered the most wes- 
terly arm which winds round the base of the 
Rocky Mountains, and reached its mouth 
on the 7th of July. Its outlet is so barred 
by sand banks, that the crews were coms 
pelled to drag the boats for miles, even at 
the top of high water. In this unpleasant 
situation they were visited by a large party 
of Esquimaux, who at first behaved quietly, 
and carried on a barter in an amicable man- 
ner, but at length, prompted by the desire 
of plunder, and confiding in the superiority 
of numbers, on a preconcerted signal, up- 
wards of 200 stout fellows, armed with long 
knives, rushed into the water at once, and 
seizing on the hoats dragged them on shore. 
The judicious measures pursued by Captain 
Franklin, however, well seconded by the 
prompt obedience and determined conduct 
of Lieutenant Back and the crews of the 
heats, rescued the provisions, and all the 
property of consequence, from the hands 
of these freebooters, and the boats were 
ultimately got afloat without a shot having 
been fired, or any personal injury received 
on either side. The same party came twice 
that night and next day with hostile inten- 
tions, when the expedition had put. ashore 
to repair the rigging of the boats which had 
been cut in the affray, but the posture of 
defence in which Captain Franklin drew up 
his small force, deterred them from renewing 
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the attack. The smaller parties of Es- 
quimaux, that were subsequently met with, 
eon the sea coast, behaved in a friendly 
manner. 

*©Oo the 9th of July Captain Franklin 
was stopped by ice, unbroken from the 
shore, aud from that date up to the 4th 
August, he could only advance as the sepa- 
ration took place, and seldom more than a 
mile or two a day. In this tedious way he 
reached the 141st degree of longitude, by 
which time the ice had given way so as to 
give a passage to the boats; but other ob- 
stacles, of a most serious nature, now op- 
posed themselves to his progress. The 
coast was so low, and difficuit of approach, 
from the shallowness of the water, that a 
landing on the main shore was effected only 
once, after passing the 139th degree of 
longitude, though it was frequently attempt- 
ed by dragging the boats for miles through 
the mud. On ail other occasions he had 
to Jand on the naked reefs that skirt the 
coast, where, after the departure of ice, the 
party suffered severely from the want of 
fresh water, and once passed two entire days 
without that necessary article. ‘Thick fogs, 


and heavy gales of wind, prevented the ex- 
pedition from quitting this inhospitable part 
of the coast, and it was detained on one 
spot for eight days, by a fog so dense, that 
all objects were obscured at the distance of 
afew yards, storimy weather prevailing all 


the time. Notwithstanding these almost 
insurmountable obstacles, the resolution 
and perseverance of Captain Franklin and 
his party, enabled them to touch nearly the 
150th degree of longitude by the 18th of 
August. They had then performed more 
than half the distance, along the coast, to 
Icy Cape—had plenty of provisions, boats 
in good order, and an open sea before 
them—and although, from the fatigues they 
had undergone, the strength of the crews 
was somewhat impaired, yet their spirit was 
unbroken ; but the period had now arrived, 
when it was Captain Franklin’s duty, in pur- 
suanee of his instructions, to consider the 
probability of his being able to reach Kot- 
zebue’s Sound before the severe weather set 
in; and, if he did not expect to attain that 
object, he was prohibited from hazarding 
the safety of the party by a longer continu- 
ance on the coast. It wonld have been the 
extremity of rashness to have attempted to 
reach KutZebue’s Sound, by traversing an 
unknown coast at that advanced season, 
even had he been certain that the Blossom 
had reached that place; but the uncertainty 
attending all voyages in high latitudes, 
made it extremely doubtful whether that 
vessel was actually at the rendezvous or not. 
It was, therefore, in conformity with Cap- 
tain Franklin’s usual judgwmeut, and the al- 
most paternal anxiety he has always evinced 
fir the safety of those who have had the 
happiness to serve under his command, that 
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he decided upon commencing his retura to 
Bear Lake at that period. 

It seems to have been fortunate that this 
branch of the expedition, having failed in 
effecting its purpose, did return without 
further celay; for the writer states, that 
the weather soon after became dangerously 
stormy; and that intelligence was received, 
not only of the intentions of the Esqui- 
maux to assemble in great force at the 
mouth of the Mackenzie river, with the 
design of intercepting and plundering our 
gallant little band of countrymen, but also 
of the Mountain. Indians, to march down 
and attack it. Escaping these perils, the 
party arrived in safety at Bear Lake oa the 
21st of September, whence Captain Frank- 
lin immediately sent off his despatches for 
Government. We have only to add here, 
that the trending of the coast had carried 
him to 70 deg. 30 min. of N. lat. | 

With respect to the proceedings of the 
Eastern expedition, on parting from, Captain 
Franklin, they pursued the easternmost 
channel of the river, which is that by which 
Mackenzie returned from the sea, and is 
accurately and ably described by him, They 
reached the sea on the 7th of July, in lat. 
G9 deg. 29 min. N. long. 183 deg. 24 min. 
W. having, on that day, fallen in with a 
horde of Esquimaux, who, whilst the boats 
were in a similar situation to Captain Frank- 
lin’s, aground on the flats at the mouth of 
the river, endeavoured to seize upon Mr. 
Kendall's boat, no doubt for the purpose of 
plundering it. he attempt, however, 
which was, perhaps, merely the impulse of 
the moment, was not participated iu by the 
whole horde, and was instantly frustrated 
by the cool courage of Mr. Kendall, and the 
determined attitude assumed by the party, 
without the necessity of having recourse to 
violence. They gave no farther trouble, 
and the party left them with the show, at 
least, of: friendship. The parties of that 
nation which were met afterwards, being 
inferior in number to the expedition, were 
very civil. They displayed, however, much 
courage in opening an intercourse. 

After reaching the sea, considerable diffi- 
culty was experienced in coasting a shore of 
a very peculiar nature, to lat. 70 deg. 87 
min. N. long. 126 deg. 52 min, W. The 
coast thus far consists of islands of 
alluvial (or, perhaps, in the present lan- 
guage of geologists, of diluvial) origin, 
skirted by sandy banks running far to sea- 
ward, and intersected by creeks of brackish 
water, and separated in part by wild estua~ 
ries, pouring out at that season of the year 
large bodies of fresh water. These alluvial 
lands are inundated by the spring floods, and 
covered with drift timber, except a number 
of insulated mounds of frozen earth, which 
rise considerably above the highest water- 
mark, and are analogous to the frozey 
bapks og ieeberge described as bouadiog 
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Kotzebue’s Sound. Betwixt them and the 
main shore there is a very extensive lake of 
brackish water, which perhaps communi- 
cates with the eastern branch of the Mac- 
kenzie, and receives, at least, one other 
large river. This party subsequently track- 
eda rocky and bolder shore, rounded Cape 
Parry in lat. 70 deg. 18 min. N., long. 123 
deg. W., Cape Krusenstern in lat. 68 deg. 46 
min. N., long. 114 deg. 45 min. W., and 
entered George the Fourth’s Coronation 
Gulf, by the Dolphin and Union Straits, 
which brought them nearly to the 113th 
deg. of West longitude. They then steered 
for the Coppermine river, and entered it on 
the 8th of August. They suffered some 
detention on this voyage from bad weather, 
and had, on several occasions, to cut a 
ssage through tongues of ice with the 
hatchet, and to force a way for the boats 
with much labour and some hazard. Not- 
withstanding the quantity of ice they en- 
countered thus early in the season, they 
were convinced that towards the end of 
August there is a free passage for a ship 
along the northern coast of America, from 
the 100th to the 150th degree of west longi- 
tude ; and to the eastward of the Mackenzie 
there are some commodious harbours, al- 
though there are none on the part of the 
coast surveyed by Captain Franklin to the 
westward, ‘The whole difficulty iu perform- 
ing the north-west passage in a ship seems 
to be in attaining the coast of the continent 
through the intricate straits which lead 
from Baffin’s or Hudson’s Bays. The flood 
tide was found setting every where along 
the coast from the eastward. The rapids, 
which obstruct the navigation of the Cop- 
permine, prevented them from bringing 
their boats above eight miles from the’ sea, 
and they therefore abandoned them there 
with the remainder of their stores, tents, 
&c. a present to the Esquimaux, and set 
out overland to Fort Franklin, carrying (ex- 
clusive of instruments, arms, and ammuni- 
tion, and a few specimens of plants and 
minerals), merely a blanket and ten days’ 
provisions for each petson. They arrived 
on the eastern arm of Bear Lake on the 
18th of August, and at the Fort on the Ist 
of September, afteran ahsence of 71 days, 
in “excellent health and condition. The 
two branches of the expedition have thus 
‘surveyed the coast through upwards of 
thirty-six degrees of longitude, which, to- 
gether with ta in Franklin’s former dis- 
coveries, and those of Captain Parry, ren- 
“der the Arctic Sea pretty well known, as 
far as the 115th degree of west longitude. 
There remains only eleven degrees of un- 
‘known coast betwixt that and Icy Cape. 
Since receiving the above particulars, we 
have learnt that the Blossom, commanded 
dy Captain Beechey, succeeded in reachiing 
its appointed'destination on'the side of the 
Pacihe Ocean, and arrived at Kotzebue 
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Sound, the appointed place of rendezvous. 
Here the gallant officer remained, waiting 
in the hope of meeting the overland expe- 
dition, till the harbour began to freeze; 
when, to avoid being frozen in, he was 
reluctantly obliged to hoist his sails and de- 
part. The following is an extract of & pri- 
vate letter from Captain Beechey; and. its 
description of the writer's feelings and dis+ 
appointments is to our mind as affecting as 
it is simple and natural :— 
** San Francisco, Nov. 4, 1826. 

** With the expectation of being by this 
time on my way home, I quitted St. Paul's 
on the 4th of July, and hastened to Kotze- 
bue Sound, performing what 1 could for 
hydrography in my way. I waited there 
four days, and then proceeded to the north- 
ward. The weather was fine, and favourable 
for our purpose ; and we executed our work 
in a much shorter period than I could have 
expected, an: succeeded in penetrating 120 
miles farther than the Icy Cape of Captain 
Cook. Success, in this respect, excited 
our warmest expectation of similar guod 
fortune in my much-esteemed friend, Cap- 
tain Franklin; but this wasa feeling which 
gradually subsided, as the time passed away 
without his arrival. I was myself so san- 
guine of his success, from what I had seen 
of the coast about Prince Regent's Inlet, 
and the facility that was there generally of- 
fered to boats proceeding between the land 
and the ice, that the appearance of every 
baidar (native boat) that rounded the point 
of the anchorage gave rise to the most 
lively hopes; each successive disappoint- 
ment, however, and the near apprvach of 
winter, which had latterly become too evi- 
dent, greatly tended to deaden those sensn- 
tions, until every expectation had at length 
passed away. I determined, however, to 
wait for him so long as it was possible, 
without being frozen in. Towards the end 
of September we were visited by different 
companies of natives, travelling homewards 
with their stock of provisions for the win- 
ter, which they had been occupied in. col- 
lecting during the summer months. This, 
in some degree, broke the monotony of the 
scene; but their visits latterly became ‘ few 
and far between,’ and we were eventually 
left quite alone. At length the edges of the 
harbour were frozen, and it needed only 6 
day or two of calm weather to render the 
whole a mass of ice. This was a signal 
which I dared not disobey; and on the 14th 
October, with a clear sky, and hard frosty 
weather, we steered ont of the Sound; our 
minds filled with anxiety for our intrepid 
countrymen, to wliose relief (in the event 
of their arriving subsequent’ to’ our 
ture) we endeavoured to contribute, by 
leaving a supply of flour ow the island fot 
them, anda case of beads, té enable them 
to purchase the friendship of the -neigh- 
bouring tribes.” bie Ces 
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Lonpon Baipat. 

In excavating the foundation of the New 
Londen Bridge, a considerable quantity of 
Roman coins, gold, silver, and brass, have 
been found, and one small silver statue, 
which hes been deposited in the British 
Museam. A leaden figure of a horse was 
lately brought ap, and is now in the posses- 
sion of Mr. Knight, engineer. The execu- 
tion of the head is admirable. The same 
gentleman has, amongst a considerable col- 
lection of remains, a curious specimen of 
ancient glazed tile, a number of rare Saxon 
coins, and a considerable quantity of coun- 
ters and gun-money. The workmen, who 
at first considered all the coins they met 
with as being merely old me Np which 
were worth nothing because they would no 
longer pass, soon discovered their error, and 
have now all become connoisseurs. Mr. R. 
L, Jones, the Chairman of the Bridge Com- 
mittee, has zealously obtained all he could, 
with the liberal intention of presenting his 
set to the Corporativn, to form the nucleus 
of a collection in the new City Library. , He 
has, besides, amongst a number of indifferent 
coias found some time since, one Roman 
coin, with the inscription PLON (Pecunia 
Londini) which is supposed to have been 


struck in the metropolis. The most frequent 
of the Roman coins are those of Antoninus 
Pins. Saxonm.and old English coins have 
been found in great abundance, together 


with many t i ts, warlike, sa- 

dotal, and d To guard against 
impositions aad the dispersion of the articles 
found, the workmen have, we understand, 
been directel to deposit all they discover 
with Mr, Knight. When the fact of the 
discovery is. properly authenticated, they re- 
ceive a fair compensation fur the treasure, 
whatever it may be. 








Fossit. Remains. 


In Part I. p. 555, we noticed some inte- 
resting Fossil Remains having lately been 
discovered near Maidstone in Kent. The 
quarries where the remains were found ap- 
pear to have: been worked for many centu- 
ries, and. there is a tradition that many of 
the. materials of Westminster Abbey, and 
ether ancient buildings in London, were 
brought from thence. The stone is called 
Kentish Rag : it consists of a succession of 
beds of limestone and coarse flint, dispersed 
in irregular series through a matrix of sand 
and sand-stone; its geological position is in 
the luwest region of the green sand forma- 
tion immediately above the weald clay. The 

ins in questi wrnehe Foon 
teeth, and broken portions of the skull, to- 
gether with bones of the fore and hind legs 
of a very large hyena, and a few. other teeth 





and bones,.apparently of the ox and horse. 
All these were found nearly together, within 
the space of a few feet, in one of the nume- 
rous cracks or fissures (locally called vents) 
that intersect the strata at this place, and 
are usually from one to twenty feet broad; 
on the sides of many of these vents are hol- 
low apertures of various sizes, seme of which 
occasionally expand themselves into caves ; 
two such caves have lately been discovered 
in the quarries on the north side of the valley 
at Boughton Mount. These fissures or 
vents are cut through the strata from the 
bottom of the quarries to the surface, and 
are filled with diluvial loam, interspersed 
with fragments of the adjacent rocks and 
numerous chalk flints ; these last must have 
been drifted hither from some distant hills, 
and have fallen into the fissures at the same 
time with the loam. This loam, at its upper ex- 
tremity, becomes united to that which covers 
the surface of the quarry and the adjacent 
fields. The bones were discovered at about 
15 feet deep, in one of these fissures; and 
from the manner in which they were scat- 
tered amongst the loam and stony fragments, 
they appear to have been drifted to their 
present place at the same time with the dilu- 
vial matter amongst which they lay, occu- 
pying a position precisely similar to the 
bones of hyzenas and other animals that were 
discovered in the fissures of the breakwater 
limestone rock near Plymouth, imbedded in 
similar diluvial loam and pebbles. It is 
highly probable that at Boughton, as was 
the case at Plymouth, the caves communi- 
eating with these fissures will be found te 
contain an abuadance of similar bones. 


Ancient Enouisu Corns. 


In lately digging a field near Hallyclare 
(says the Northern Whig) there was found 
an earthen vessel, containing upwards of 
1000 silver pennies of Ki : Edward I. and 
IL., the greater part of which had been 
coined ia London, York, and Canterbury. 
Among them there were a number stam 
in the following s :—Newcastle, Dur- 
ham, Lincoln, Bristol, St. Edmandsbury, 
Hadley, Exeter, Chester, and Oxford. There 
were also a few Irish pennies, with the tri- 
angle, coined in Dublin and Waterford. 
From the time that we may fairly infer these 
coins were in circulation, and the tract of 
country in which they were found—lying 
t the ancient city of Connor and the 
venerable fortress of Carrickfergus——it is 
highly probable that they had been hiddea 
during the invasion of Lord Edward Bruce 
in 1315, and perhaps buried during the re- 
treat of the English army from the former 
place, where they had been defeated om the 
10th of September, the fugitives retreating 
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to Carrickfergus, followed by the victors. 
The hypothesis is the more likely, as at dif- 
ferent times, within memory, small parcels 
of the like coins have been also found ia 
caves in the same direction, with some silver 
coins of the Alexanders kings of Scotland. 

; Pompei. 

There has recently been discovered at 
Pompeii a very grand edifice, denominated a 
Pantheon. Its form is a_ parallelogram. 
The entrance opens in one of the narrowest 
sides of the building; in the corners are 
three small rooms. In the middle, one or 
two niches have been examined, in which 
were found statues of Tiberius and Livia. 
Unluckily these statues, though very beau- 
tiful, are without arms. In that of Tibe- 
rius some traces are still discoverable of the 
red of the toga with which he was cluthed. 
The principal wall is ornamented with paint- 
ings, very well preserved, which represent 
the history of Romulus and Remus, at the 
moment when they were suckled by the 
wife of the shepherd Faustulus, In the gal- 
lery which conducts to the Pantheon, and in 
the room which served as a robing room, 
are tablets of marble with different numbers. 
In the nnmerous paintings of this edifice are 
representations of hunts, marine monsters, 
and different animals. Attached to the 
building is a court, surrounded by a portico, 
supported by elegant columns, whose pedi- 
ments are of white marble. In the midst 
of this portico rise eight pedestals, which 
probably supported a small rotunda, similar 
to that hick is seen at Puzzoli, in the Tem- 
ple of Serapis. 7 

Ancient City near Buurrtpore. 

Of the city of Futtehpur Sikri, which 
was built by Akber, and appears never to 
have been of very great extent, little now 
exists except a mass of ruins, enclosed 
within walls equally decayed. The northern 
portion, formed of a series of low hills, is 
covered by the relics of Akber’s palace, and 
the Dergah, or Shrine, of Sheikh Sellim 
Chishti, the saint, whose prayers and sur- 
passing piety procured the monarch the 
much coveted blessing of a son and suc- 
eessor. 

The palace of the Emperor consists of a 
succession of buildings, scattered over a con- 
siderable extent of ground, and presents no- 
thing grand or striking. The different 
structures are all on a very small scale, and 
appareatly little adapted to an imperial 
residence. Many.of them, however, are of 

uliar construction, and the ornamental 
architecture is elaborate and curious. They 
are especially worthy of notice as marking 
an era in the arts in India, and indicating 
the transition about to take place from the 
genuine Hindu to the Indo-Persic or Sara- 
eenic style of building. Indian architecture 
eombiues rudeness and delicacy in a peculiar 
wanver. The gdifices are built in square 
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massive blocks, where strength depends 
upon the quantity of matter less than upon 
its disposition. Some of the roofs at Fut- 


© tehpur Sikri are formed of immense slabs of 


stone, laid, without beams, from wall to 
wall; others are formed of similar slabs lgid 
aslope, and meetivg in the centre as in a 
pitched roof. The door and window frames 
are all square, the buildings angular, and 
such columns as occur are short and pon- 
derous. Combined with this Cyclopean 
style, if it may be so termed, there is ex- 
treme delicacy and minuteness in detuil, and 
the walls and cornices are covered with 
scrolls and flowers of an almost microscopic 
delineation, and most complex and laborious 
execution. In the building immediately 
adjoining, a wholly different style prevails, 
and the shrine of the saint, with its carved 
arches, corridors, cupolas, aud minarets, cor- 
responds with the general character of Mo- 
hammed#p architecture as it occurs through- 
out Persia, whence it seems to have been 
imported in full perfection into Hindoustap 
by the Mogul princes, and especially Ak- 
ber’s predecessor Hoomayoon. 

The Dergah of Sheikh Chishti is, per- 
haps, the finest specimen of Mohammedan 
architecture in India. It is situated un the 
summit of a hill, fron the hrow of which a 
lofty gateway, to which a long flight of 
steps ascends, commands a distant view of 
the Taj on one side and Bhaurtpore on the 
other. Like ali buildings of this description 
it is a quadrangular enclosure, but it is much 
more than the usual extent, measuring 
about 500 feet from wall to wall. The 
eourt within the enclosure is paved with 
stone ; an arcaded viranda extends round 
three sides, whilst that opposite to the main 
entrance is occupied by the tombs of the 
family and descendants of the saint. His 
own tomb is a low building of white marble 
projecting into the centre of the square; 
the walls and windows of the shrine are 
carved with the greatest delicacy, like net- 
work or lace, and a screen, curiously wrought 
with mother-o’=pearl, protects the marble 
sarcophagus within from profane approach, 
The memory of the Sheikh is still held in 
great veneration, aud many persons come 
daily in pilgrimage to his shrine. ‘They tie 
small threads or offer flowers un the tomb, 
making, at the same time, presents to the 
Khadims, or servants of the establishment, 
and they anticipate that the saint's interces- 
sion will procure them health, or longevity, 
or children, or whatever may be the object 
of their desires. Hindoos form a full: pro- 
portion of the pilgrims, and it is a curious 
circumstance that a similar superstitien in- 
vests the sepulchral monuments of the Taj 
with imaginary sanctity, offerings of a like 
character, and with similar objects, being 
presented, especially by Hindoos, at the 
tombs of the despot Shah Jehan, and the 
lovely Light of his Harem. 
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EPILOGUE TO THE EUNUCHUS OF TERENCE. 


Par. 
Ch. 


Corces a laugh) 


(Aside) 


Soph. 
Pam, (aside) 


Par.(aside) to Che. 
Par. 


Che. (in @ pre- 
tended passion) 
(To the ladies.) 
Pam. to Che. 
Par. to Che. 
Che. to Pam. 


(Cherea, counting some money pensively—) 
Ut nostris, fortuna, soles illudere rebus, 
Crudelis! miseros procdere docta viros ! 
Improha fallaci me perdidit alea jactu, 
Nudavit luxus, pauperiesque premit. 
Vix unus res adversas sulatur amicus, 
Eheu! vix loculis aureus uous inest ! 


(Enter Parmeno with some long Bills.) 


Matutina mihi que servus munera portat ? 
Nil preter solitum—munera nota fero ! 

Da (reads) Sutor—Lanius—Sartor—Vinarius—omnes 
Unanimes! idem nuntius! wera petunt. 

** Nemo dat, (ut dicunt) quod non habet,”—es alienum 
Si querant, non me ditior alter erit ! 

Ni quocunque modo sit parta pecunia, carcer 
Preesto est, aut subite turpia damna fuge— 

O here, si fas sit—Ch. Jamdudum, care, benignam 
In dominum mentem, consiliumque tuum 

Novi—fare —licet —quid si tibi candida conjux, 
Et cui res adsit larga, petita foret ? 

Sponsa plaeet—dulcem pravus qui vendit amorem 
Indigaum !—Par, Qua te relligione tenes ? 

Mos est! fuderunt quando patrimonia luxu, 
Sic juvenes censt\s damna levare sdlent. 

Non long? hinc edes conduxit, rure relicto, 
Magnificas, auri pondere dives anus. 

Vana est—venatrix hominum—studiosa culina, 
Et vestis— (aside) larve non tamen absimilis ! 

Hance multos vulgd narrant ambire—quid ? illos 
Devinces—vetulum (qua tua forma) cape. 

Est cognata tamen prestanti corpore virgo 
Pauper—ne Juveni visa sit illa meo! 


(Enter Sophrona leading a little dog, and Pamphila.) 


Me miseram juvenes, fugiam quocunque, sequentar ! 
(Quin potius nummos !) at mihi nullus adest ! 

Ipsa est.— Che. Que simul incedit, perpulchra videtur. 
At que colloquii sit mihi causa? refer— 

Hoc faciam— . 


(He treads, seemingly by accident, on the dog.) 


Ah! turpi violata est vulnere cauda 
Cara magis collo, flagitiose, tuo! 
Excusate, precor, Domine. (/o Pam.) quid? lux mes? salve! 
Salve, care.—Soph. Nihil, nil nisi casus, here! 
Optime, pes eculis aliquando errantibus, errat. 
Non servi, forme culpa sed illa tuz ! 


‘ 


Soph. (taking the compliment to herself) to Che. 


Pam. (aside) 


Ut blanda ingenui nos luditis arte puellas, 

Urbani nimium! (to Pam. aside) Cara, benignus homo est, 
Et. sapiens —nostro tamen hic tam distat amanti— 

Ingenuo distat quam Parasitus edax ! 


(Gnatho at a distance seems greatly surprised at seeing Cherea with the ladies,) 


Chzrea! quid! nostras exercet perditus artes ? 
Zwmulus ? an vetule coznitus ille mes ? 
ZEmulus est cert?—timeo ne verbera tergo 
Togerat ; audendum est.; sit tibi fausta dies 
Optime ; formosz mihi vos salvete puelle ‘ 
Sudum est (aside to Soph.) 6 oculis lux mage cara meis! 
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Gratior est semper non expectata voluptas ! 
Che. (aside) Ut vox deliram blandula fallit anum ! [tior ipsi! 
(coolly to Gnat.) Salve.—Soph. to Gnat. Quid, nésti hune ?—Gn. Mihi vix ego no- 
Ingenuus juvenis ! (to Ch.) Quomodo, care,vales, 
Charae ?—Ch. Quid! turpis Parasiti dicar amicus ? 
Indignum! nolo—me tamen t Amor! 
Gnatho (aside) Virgo placet. (to Ch.) Dominas vin’ deducamus ad edes ? 


(Che. gives Pam. his arm ; as they go off Par. touches him saying) 
Nil tibi cum tener; sola petatur anus! 
(Cha. gives him 2 backhander, and knocks his hat off; Parmeno remains.) 


Immemor, ut solet, ipse sui, rerumque suarum ! 
Innmemor argenti, consiliique mei ! 

Adversis rebus meerens, !etusve secundis, 
Feemineo capitur, victima certa ! dolo. 

Contemnuntur opes, et virgo pauper amatur. 
Arceat hac nobis quis mala tanta deus? Ezit. 

Me miserum ! perii, qui talem forte puellam 
Spectérim ! nunc me, sors inimica, premis ! 

Nunc primim terres, paupertas aspera, mentem ! 

(Enter Par. with a letter.) 


Quod mihi sit faustum! littera missa venit. 

**« Cam munus mihi triste datum sit’ —tristia narrant 
Omnes! ‘ cognati nuntio fata senis, 

*« Tusse mala periit—moriens, fundumque, domumque, 
‘« Et tibi congestas, optime, legat opes ; 

** At, (bene te novit,) ne turpiter omnia fundas, 
** Uxor ducenda est—vive valeque Thraso.” 


(Ch. capering for joy.) 
O venerande senex ! zternd pace quiescas ! 
Quid magis optandum, gratius esse potest ? 


(to Par. laughing.) Uxor ducenda est—** quid si tibi candida conjux 3” 
Prudenterne senex ?—Par. Hoc sapienter ait. 


Ch. Nam tecum sentit, nisi te, quam candida virgo 
Ducam ? sors eadem sit, quibus unus amor ? 
(Enter Sophrona, Pam. and Pythiasen ) 
Soph. ¢erying.) Hunc ita me lusisse pudet ; me szepe pucilam 
Dixit, sed cunctis stulta videbor anus. 
Delusit mentem—cor inflam mavit amore ! — (cries) 
Hoc semper timui—nam Parasitus erat, 
Hunc hominem nunquam dilexi.—Soph. Mille minarum 
Abstulit, infido que malesana dedi, 
Ut bigas emeret mihi, conjugiumque pararet ;—(soby) 
Nunc habet, ut scribit, Gallica terra nefas. 
Reads a letter. ‘* Era aliena premunt —visenda Luletia —si te 
«« Formosam juvenis dixerit esse, cave '” 


(Faints and is carried out.) 


Ch. to Pam. Jam tandem fortuna favet mihi, cara, favebis ? 
Pam. Si plaudant omnes, hinc tua semper ero ! 


Pam, 


Ealing, Midsummer, 1827. S.N. E. 





HEAVENLY ROSES. Soon will the pearly gates unfold, 
Receive your souls—exclude your cares ! 
Within their precincts blooms the rose ; 
And blooms without a single thorn ; 
Smooth is the path they now pursue, 
Who "ve pass’d through night to endless 
morn ! 


They who celestial roses cull, 

Of deathless scent and fadeless bloom. 
First travell’d through the briars of earth, 
And enter’d Heaven by the tomb. 


Rejoice then, pilgrims of the skies, 
Your lot can ne’er be worse than theirs ; e 





1827.) 


A Tritute to the Memory of the late 
Mr. Wittiam Meyer, of Bath, 
By Jounx Tayior, Esq. 
MEYLER, descended from the Bards of 
yore 

Whose genius he by sure transmission bore, 

Mona* iv him, with pride, must fondly 
trace 

The lineal offspring of her ancient race. 

What thongh he soar'd not to the proud 
sublime, 

Humour and energy enrich'd his rhyme ; 

Yet had he try’d to stretch his Muse’s 
flight, 

She might have reach’d some bold parnas- 
sian height, 

But, better far, he urg’d her wcrtTu to 
hail, 

Spread moral truth, and tell the pleasing 
tale. 

Loyal and prompt to act the Patriot's part, 

Humanity and honour rul'd his heart. 

Batt: holds his reliques as a sacred prize, 

For there ** ia yonder cave a Druin lies." 


—gG@- 
SUN-SET. 
Now down the western sky, 
Low sinks departing day ; 
And all the beauties fly 
From Sol's gay beams away ! 


Now dewy flowers mourn 
The absence of her light: 
No more her warmth is known 
Amid the shades of night! 


To Cynthia now I turn, 

By her mild beam I rove ; 
I all rude clariuns shun, 

And seek the silent grove : 


Where Philome! attunes 
Her symphoay of love ; 
And echo soft communes 
Her plaints throughout the grove 3 


Hence sacred to the muse, 
Is the lone hour of night ; 
Devotion’s flame infuse 
Her sacred ray of light ! 


I'll wake the trembling lyre, 
While energies are give n 
And let my theme aspire 
In grateful praise to heaven ! 
T.N. 
—o— 


A Recurrence To THe Days or Youtu. 
W HEN wand'ring back to former days, 


Thought beckoas up that time, 
When, circled round with suuny rays, 
Life glow’d in all its prime. 





* This gentleman was a native of the Isle 
of Anglesea. 

+ Coxtiys on Tuomson. 

Gent. Mac. July, 1827. 
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Ah! daysof childhood, now long gone, 
But strong in fancy's eye ; 

The bliss of which, has left them drawn 
Deep on the memory. 


Ah days! when life was yet a toy, 
A thing not fully known: 

But pictured then an age of joy, 
A path with roses strown ; 


When each new day brought its new sun, 
That brighter lustre threw ;— 

The hours in bliss before us run, 
With eaglet speed they flew. 


Then all the thoughts on pleasure went, 
Blithe sport was all our care, 

And health its blessing to us lent, 
Those sports with glee to share. 


O! when the languid hours of school 
Came to the wish’d-for close ; 

And from each tedious, irksome rule, 
With joyful haste we rose ; 


What eagerness was then display’d 
To give bright pleasure reign ; 
If but a moment it delay’d, 
"Twas deem’d an age of pain. 


Methinks I hear the loud dehate 
What game should be preferr'd ; 
While each sport’s merits o’er they rate, 
All talk’d, and no one heard, 


But soon impatience did decide 
The game, and fix its laws ; 

The rules, which all must fair abide, 
No brawls nor strife to cause, 


Their laws, like those of elder heads, 
Alas! prov’d oft too weak ; 

Some, reckless of their penal dreads, 
The rules would slight and break : 


And disputes would arise and grow, 
Convulse their happy state ; 

Disturb the peace, in factions throw 
Hearts all united late. 


Yet not for long, O not for long, 
Could quarrels read in twain 

The parted, restless, wand’ring throug; 
Scon pleasure joiued again, 


Furgetful, soon again they shout, 
Their dexzerous feats display ; 

Til all their swiftness, strength, tired out, 
They part—to meet next day. 


These days, they fled; and manhood came 
With visions—ah ! how bright ; 

Red with Imagination’s flame ; 
Viewing, all round, delight. 


All then was hope, and nothing else 
Around all nature sung, 

And fancy roam'd thro’ realms of bliss,—~ 
On future, raptur'd hung. 


We painted life as Eden fair, 
Ideal pleasures drew ; 

Reck’'d lightly of the clouds of care, 
Age in our skies would shew : 
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But forward look’d with ardent gaze, 
And bade our future state, 

With splendor shine, with glory blaze ; 
Music each step await. 


Alas ! how soon these visions fled, 
How long they've ceased to play ! 

The hopes we fondled now are dead, 
Time work’d their quick decay, 


And as we mse on days so dear, 
When Hope’s:gay rainbow shown ; 

Ere yet our.dreums, dissolved to air, 
A sorrow scarce had known : 


Who can refrain regretting tears, 
To find this scene of life 

So full of woe, of pain, and cares, 
Of warfare, and of strife ? 


That what we thought a sound of joy, 
To find it sorrow all; 

That Time comes only to destroy,— 
To make each gay dream fall. 


For, like the leaves by Autumn blown, 
Their parent branches bare ; 

Till from the tree the last leaf ’s flown, 
That lonely linger'd there ; 


E’en so our hopes, they fly away, 
The last at length departs ; 

Fainter and fainter shines each day, 
While lower sink our hearts. 


And as our hopes, so fade our years ; 
So feel our strength distil ; 

All that was youth soon disappears ; 
The once warm feelings chill. 


The love of life no longer blooms, 
We sigh to close the race ; 
Death frights no more, we feel the tomb ’s 
Our fitting resting place. 
L. W. W. 


—o—- 


I'VE THOUGHT OF YOU. 


VE seen the lurid fire of heaven 
Run glaring o’er the sky, 
And through its unrespecting ire 
I’ve seeu a mortal die: 
I saw his face, late flush’d with health, 
Change to death’s pallid hue, 
And e’en amid a scene like this 
I sighed, and thought of you. 


I’ve heard the deaf‘ning thunder roar, 
And felt the chilling blast, 

And in th’ ensanguin'd battle-field 
Each have I seen surpast ; 

In famine on the raging sea 
My thoughts have still been true, 

And though you ‘ve never thought of me, 
I've sighed, and thought of you. 


Amid the lurid lightning's fire, 
The livid scene of death, 

The spirit of the thunder’s ire, 
The tempest’s chilling breath ; 


{Jul 


Mid thirst and hunger's fiercest pangs ; 
With battle in my view ; 
I’ve only had one dacstag thought, 
And that has been of you. 
E. B. 


—_?-—— 
TRIBUTE 
To the Memory of Miss Eleanor-Henrietta- 
Victoria-Robinson, Daughter of Lady 
Sarah, and the Right Hon. F.J. Ropiw- 
son (now Lorp Gopericn), Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. Who died October 31, 
1826. 
By Miss Bevrour. 
QVER pensive age, when Death his man- 
tle throws, 
And Science sinks to undisturb’d repose, 
Attendant Fame, and Piety sincere, 
Arrest the face of Sorrow’s gushing tear. 


But when, alas! in Nature’s opening 

bloom, 

Grace, wit, and beauty, find an early tomb, 

With faded Hope,—when Love’s soft rays 
expire, 

Friendship’s warm tints—Devotion’s hal- 
low'd fire ; 

Far different feelings invocate our sighs, 

Far other images to Memory rise ; 

Rent is the heart, grief seizes on the soul, 

Beyond e’en faith or reason to controul. 


So, fair Victoria, to the realms of day, 
When thy pure spirit wing’d its blissful 
way,— 
When smiles endearing, looks serenely 
bright, 
Beaming celestial virtues, set in night ; 
On thy chill’d bosom, as affection flew, 
Caught thy last sigh, receiv’d thy last 
adieu, — 
No art, no sympathy, could woe restrain, 
No heavenly-musings sooth the throb of 
paia. 
Peace to thy relies, dear angelic maid ! 
Thy dust we houour—bless thy happy 
shade ! 
How gvod, how gentle, how bemoan'd, 
attest 
The settled anguish of a Parent's breast, 
Anguish surpassing graudeur to beguile, 
A Nation's favour, or a Monarch’s smile ! 
By Meditation led, or pining care, 
Should kindred spirits to thy tomb repair, 
’Twin'd with the sweetest wreaths e’er 
Fancy wove, 
Sprent with the tears of Innocence and 


Love, 

While rosy health, and all the sprightly 
powers, 

That deck with flattering scenes the glad- 
some hours, 


Admonish’d pause ;—hier harp shall pity 

raise, praise. 

And in melodious numbers hymn her 
New Broad-street. 





HISTORICAL CHRONICLE, 
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PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


July 2. This day the two Houses of 
Parliament were prorogued by commission. 
The Lord Chancellor read his Majesty's 
speech, as follows : 


** My Lords and Gentlemen, 

*¢ We are commanded by his Majesty to 
express to you the satisfaction which his 
Majesty feels in being enabled, by the state 
of the public business, to release you from 
further attendance iu Parliament.—His Ma- 
jesty directs us to inform you, that he con- 
tinues to receive from all Foreign Powers 
assurances of their earnest desire to culti- 
vate relations of friendship with his Ma- 
jesty, and that his Majesty's best efforts, 
as well as his Majesty’s communications 
with his allies, are unceasingly directed to 
the termination of existing hostilities, and 
to the maintenance of general peace. 


*¢ Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 
“His Majesty commands us to thank 
you for the supplies which you have granted 
for the service of the present year, and to 
assure you that his Majesty has given di- 


rections for the careful revision of the fi- 


nancial state of the country, with a view 
to every diminution of expenditure which 
may be found consisteut with the necessary 
demands of the public service, and with the 
permanent interest, good faith, and honour 
of the nation. 


*« My Lords and Gentlemen, 

«« His Majesty is confident that you par- 
ticipate with his Majesty in the pleasure 
which his Majesty derives from the indi- 
cations of a gradual revival of employment 
in the manufacturing districts —His Ma- 
jesty trusts that, although your deliberations 
on the Corn Laws have not led during the 
present Session toa permanent settlement of 
that important question, the consideration 
of it will be resumed by you early in the 
ensuing Session, and that such an arrange- 
ment of it may finally be adopted as shall 
satisfy the reasonable wishes, and reconcile 
the substantial interests, of all the classes, 
of his Majesty’s subjects.” Y 

The Lord Chancellor then intimated, t' 
the Parliament was ordered to be prorogued 
from this day uatil Tuesday the 2ist of 
August. 


—_ 
FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE. 


At the Court of Cassation of Paris, a 
point of jurisprudence has just been decided 
which may tend, more than any of the 
means hitherto tried, to check the practise 
of duelling, at least as far as married men 
and fathers of families are concerned. The 
question was, whether the widow and 
children of a man killed in a duel could 
maintain an action for damages against the 
surviving duelist? It was an appeal from 
the Court of Assize, before which a Mr. 
Lelorrian was tried for the murder of a Mr. 
Garel in a duel. Lelorrian was acquitted of 
the murder, but sentenced, at the suit of the 
widow, to the payment-of damages to the 
amount of 20,000 fraacs to her, and 4,000 
francs to her children, to be paid when they 
come of age, with interest until that period. 

A Camelopard, sent by the Pacha of 
Egypt as a present to the King of France, 
has arrived at Paris. It stands twelve feet 
high from the upper part of the head, and, 
being only two years old, will grow much 
larger. Since the conquest of the Roman 
Empire, no living Camelopard has been 
brought to Europe. It seems to be even 
rare in Central Africa, its native country. 


SPAIN. 


A letter from Madrid, dated the 5th 
July, announces the ratification of a treaty 
between Great Britain and France, the effect 
of which is to guarantee the Portuguese 
constitution, and the evacuation of the 
South of Spain, including the fortresses of 
Cadiz and Barceloua, by the French army. 
Portugal is also, by the terms of the treaty, 
to be evacuated by the British troops, 
leaving a small garrison at Belem, to pro- 
tect the constitutional government from the 
effeet of any sudden movement. 

The letters from the northern frontier 
state that the Spanish authorities at Galicia 
have issued strict orders to arrest and disarm 
the Portuguese rebels. The officer who is 
appointed to execute this duty is Colonel 
Ignacio Perreira, of the Orense Militia, the 
same who declared strongly in the favour of 
these rebels, and always supported them. 

A curious account has just been 
established of the subscriptions made by the 
different religious communities, by the cor- 

rations, ecclesiastical as well as civil, by 
the different municipalities of the kingdom, 
and by several private individuals, for the ore 
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nization, equipment, and support of the 
Rovalist volunteers of the kingdom, from the 
end of the year 1823 to that of 1826. The 
sum of the whole, including the expenses 
of rel.gious ceremonies, the blessing of ban- 
ners, and other casual charges, amounts to 
119,000,000 of reals (31,535,000 frances). 
At preseut the taxes imposed on every kind 
of provisions, crops, merchaudises, and im- 
percations, for the support of the Royalist 
volunteers, has arisen to two thirds of the 
ordinary contr:butions : and it is remarked 
that all the villages which have no Royalist 
volunteers pay as much of the contributions 
as those which have. 

On the 23d June, a Pedlar slert at a 
house in the province of Guadulaxara, where 
he had frequently put up before. When he 
retired to bed, the woman of the house and 
her husland opened his pack through curi- 
osity, and were tempted, by the value of its 
cvutents, to murder him, ard pessess them- 
selves of nis property. The husband hesi- 
tating to do the deed, his wife took a 
poniard, stept on tip-toe into the room 
where the pedlar lay asleep, and stabbed 
him to the heart. They buried his body in 
their garden. A few days afterwards the 
woman sent her daughter, aged eight years, 
to school, wearing a silk handkerchief that 
was found in the pack. The schoolmistress 
asked the child where her mother bought 
the handkerchief, and the child said her 
mother had a great many prettier ones. On 
returning home, she related to her parents 
what she had told the schoolmistress, wh ch 
greatly alarmed them, and they resolved to 
murder the child. It was planned that the 
father should dig a hole next morning in 
the garden, that the mother should send the 
child to him there, and that he should 
strangle and bury it. The child (who had 
overheard the conversation) was sent next 
morning into the garden, and innocently 
said, ** father, that grave is for me, is it 
not?” The words caused a remorse of con- 
science in him, and he angrily told her to 
return to the house. Here the inhuman 
mother resolved to perpetrate the horrid 
deed herself; she lighted the oven, threw 
the child into the flames, and closed the 
door! The thickness of the smoke, and its 
extraordinary smell, induced some neigh- 
bours to ask her what was baking that 
caused such an odour; her confusion and 
terror became apparent; they opened the 
oven door, and saw two half-cousumed legs 
of the child, the rest of the body being 
reduced to cinders. The man and woman 
were delivered to officers of justice, and they 
confessed their guilt. 

Letters from Madrid, state, that the 
Governor of Algesiras, Colonel Miranda, 
had addressed an official note to his govern- 
ment, of the recent conspiracy discovered in 
his commandery. From this it appears, that 
the ramifications of this plot, which had for 


its object the elevation of Charles to the 
throne of Spain, and the destruction of the 
liberals, h tended to Algesiras, Marques 
Bolonea Barrios, and the Camp of St Roche. 
The plot was revealed to the Governor by 
one of the officers concerned, and measures 
were secretly adopted to defeat the object of 
the conspirators. Accordingly, the Gover- 
nor, at the head of the troops of the 
garrison, suddenly charged the rebels at one 
of their assemblies, and, after killing three 
and wounding eight, made a very cousidera- 
ble number prisoners. 


ITALY. 


A dreadful hurricane has visited almost all 
Calabria. The district of Calona is conver- 
ted into a Lake, which, in many places, is 
35 teet deep. Two-thirds of Gallico are 
destroyed, and one-third of the unfortunate 
inhabitants perished in the waves. From 
the town of Giovanni to Reggio, the whole 
country is asea. In the neighbourhood of 
the latter, a water volcano has been formed, 
which continues to extend, and lays waste 
the country. Many ships were lost, one 
with sixty-two passengers—few of whom 
were saved. 

Letters from Messina mention a very 
remarkable natural phenomenon, which has 
taken place on the coast of Calabria, uppo- 
site to Messina, and not many miles distant 
from Reggio. The powerful action of the 
sea during the late storms has carried away 
a small village, which stood on the shore, 
together with a considerable space of the 
shore itself, and formed a natwal harbour, 
capable of sheltering a great number of ships 
of war in perfect safety. Such a harbour, 
it is said, was much wanted on that part of 
the coast. 


SWITZERLAND. 


The Diet of the Confederation opened its 
Session at Zurich, on the 2d of June. The 
whole of the diplomatic body came from 
Berne, for the occasion, and the Ambassa- 
dors, Ministers, and Cherges d’Affaives of 
Great Britain, Russia, Austria, Prussia, 
Sicily, Sardinia, the Netherlands, Bavaria, 
and Baden, were present, when the deputies 
from the twenty-two Cantons took the oath 
in the Cathedral. The speech of M. David 
V. Wyss, president of the Diet, burgomaster 
of Zurich, was distinguished by frankness 
and republican spirit. He rejoiced at the 
estimation in which Switzerland was he!d by 
the European powers, as a testimony of 
which, their worthy representatives were 
present at this solemnity. With respect to 
the confederation itself, for the purpose of 
swearing to which the Deputies of all the 
Cantons were now assembled, what might 
be wanting in internal connection and 
energy, was supplied by the public spirit of 
the nation, which continued to manifest 
itself in the most pleasing manner. 





1887.) 
TURKEY AND GREECE. 


A treaty between Great Britain, France, 
and Russia, which has for its object the 
termination of the existing struggle in 
Greece, has been formally signed by the 
three contracting powers. ‘The specific 
intentions of this treaty are to give prac- 
tical effect to the principles which were 
agreed upon at St Petersburgh, when his 
Grace the Duke of Wellington went to that 
capital on a special diplomatic mission. 
The three powers, who have thus united for 
the attainment of one common purpose, de- 
clare, in the first instance, that they are 
influenced by a sincere and anxious desire 
to stop that effusion of human blood which 
has taken place during more than six years, 
and which, from the very nature of the con- 
test, is likely yet to continue for probably 
as much longer a period, They also feel 
it necessary. from a just consideration of 
their own maritime and commercial interests, 
and the interests of their respective sub- 
jects, to put an end to a state of things 
which seriously affects those interests in the 
Mediterranean. 

The following is an outline of the treaty 
above mentioned, which was signed by Lord 
Vise. Dudley, Foreign Secretary; Prince 
Polignac, the French Ambassador; and 
Prince de Lieven, Russian Ambassador, on 
the part of Eugland, France, and Russia :— 


The preamble recites the necessity of a 
steady and complete pacification. —Article 
1, The offer of mediation to he made by 


the collective declaration of the Allied 
Powers at Constantinople, demanding an 
immediate armistice.—Art. 2, The Greeks 
to hold of the Ottoman Porte as feudal 
Lord, and to pay an annual tribute; to 
choose their own rulers, subject to the veto 
of the Porte; the nations to be completely 
separated, and Turkish proprietors to be in- 
demnified by a compensativn.—Art. 3, The 
details of arrangements, the continental 
boundaries, aod selectivn of islands, to be 
settled between the Allied Powers, and the 
belligerents at a future negociation.—Art. 
4, relates to expediting the instructions to 
Constantinople.—Art. 5, disclaims all terri- 
torial or commercial advantage on the part 
of the contracting powers.—Art. &, pro- 
vides for the guaranteeing the treaty.—Art. 
7, ratifications to be exehanged in two 
months.—Additional and secret article. In 
case of refusal by the Porte, the represen- 
tatives at Constantinople to declare that the 
inconveniences of the last six years’ war- 
fare impose the ey of immediate 
approximation with the Greeks, by esta- 
blishing commercial relations, and sending 
consular agents, so long as there are autho- 
tities capable of maintaining them. In case 
of refusal, by either. or both of the belli- 
_gerent powers, within one month, to accede 
to this arrangement, the contracting powers 
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shall signify their intention of using every 
endeavour to aw collision pay ty Shi 
ies, but without taking any in hos- 
Piities, And finally, if cither stil con- 
tinues to refuse the adoption, the represen- 
tatives in London are to arrange ulterior 
measures which it may be necessary to adopt. 
The Porte, it appears, denies the right 
of any power to interfere with the internal 
affairs of Turkey, or dictate the conditions 
on which it will treat with its rebel'ious 
subjects. The consequence will probably 
be, should the Divan remain obstinate, a 
declaration of war on the part of France, 
Russia, and England, 


ASIA. 


Accounts from the Dutch settlement of 
Java, have been received to the 9th of 
March. The affairs of that island remaived 
in a critical situation, the rebels continuing 
to increase in numbers. On the Ist of 
March they were not more than 40 miles 
from Samarang, and the rebellion being 
general throughout the island, the govern- 
ment had been compelled to distribuce so 
many military posts as to render them una- 
ble to collect any large body of troops on 
one point. The conducting of the war was 
very difficult, as the chiefs avoided a gene- 
ral engagemeut, and whenever attacked by 
any considerable force retreated, and if pur- 
sued dispersed, watching every opportunity 
of attacking the Dutch troops in small 
bodies. The excessive fatigue occasioned by 
this desultory mode of warfare has occa- 
sioned great sickness among the European 
troops, aud considerably weakened the 
power of the colonists, 

A letter from Batavia, dated Feb. 28, 
says, that the troops are dying at the rate 
of 150 men per day; they are shut up in 
small ports in the interior; and such is the 
harassing manceuvres of the native forces, 
that the Dutch troops cannot have inter- 
course with each other, however short may 
be the distanee, without a force of 400 or 
500 men heing detached. What adds to 
the mortality is, that many Europeans are 
shut up, not in camp, but in Bamboo huts ; 
and as the rainy season has set in, the 
deaths are becoming more frequent. 

By intelligeuce from China we leare, 
that the rebellion in Tartary had assumed a 
most formidable a ce. The Emperor 
had been auediel to make considerable 
drafts on the Salt and Hong merchants, 
for the means of carrying on the war, It 
was doubtful what fect the issurrection 
would have on the forthcoming tea crop. 


AFRICA. 


Accounts from Cape Coast Castle state, 
that a very interesting piece of intelligence 
had reached that settlement; several white 
slaves, it is now ascertained, are at Cro- 
massie, the capital of the Ashantees ; and it 
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We believed they are the survivors of the 
anfortunate battle between Sir C. M‘Car- 
thy and the Ashantees. The Governor, 
Sir, N. Campbell, i i on hear- 
ing the news, bad determined on sending 
a deputation to. capital to negociate 
their release; bus up to the latest date none 
of the Fantees could be prevailed on to un- 
dertake the mission ; no white men are 
allowed to enter the Ashanotee don.inions. 
AMERICA, &c. 

The proceedings of the constituted autho- 
rities at Jamaica present but an unsatisfac- 
tory aspect. It appears that the House of 
Assembly passed a resolution in May last, 
to this effect—** that the allowances to the 
British troops should be stopped in June 
(now past), unless the grievance complain- 
ed of by the imposition of duties without 
the consent of the (Jamaican) Legislature, 
were fully redressed before that day.” 

News of a rising by the Republican 
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party in the Brazilian ince of Para, 
against the government of Don Pedro, has 
been received. The insurrection, it is 
added, was su » after 200 persons 
had been killed and the leaders arrested. 
A new levy of recruits, ordered by the Em- 
peror, is said to have been the cause of 
this rebellion. 


The American papers mention ‘ another 
shower of stones” at Nashville, on the 9th 
of May; a spitting of these stones com- 
menoed, which ended in a regular shower ; 
#everal. stones sunk twelve inches in the 
earth, and were of the weight of eleven 
pounds and a half. The American papers 
say, ‘* it. was accompanied by a noise which 
resembled that of a battle, the firing of 
cannon or muskets by platoons, and beating 
of drums.” The Philadelphia paper in 
copying these wonders, says, ‘this is 
quite a common occurrence—it is dangerous 
to live in Teunessae !” 


—_— 
DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 

The Seventh Report of the Commis- 
sioners for the building of New Churches 
states, that since the last Report, which 
announced the completion of sixty-four new 
Churches and Chapels, five additional ones 
have been built; namely, in Myddleton 
Square, Clerkenwell; at Earl’s Eaton, York; 
at Leicester; at Attercliffe, York; and at 
Haggerstone,. Shoreditch. Forty - eight 
Churches and Chapels are also in progress at 
the folliwing places: at Lewthwaite, York; 
Bermondsey, Surrey; Bethnal-green, Mid- 
dlesex ; Birmingham; Blackburn; Brighton ; 
Croydon, Surrey; Derby; Dewsbury, co. 
York; Netherton, co. Worcester; Edmon- 
ton and Fulham, Middlesex ; Stretton, co. 
Chester; Gwennap, Corawall; Noith Aud- 
ley-street; Pimlico; Islington; Brompton, 
Middlesex; Starcross, co. Devon; Chase- 
water and Truro, Cornwall; Lambeth ; Sy- 
denham, Kent ; Liverpool ; Maidstone ; 
Hulme, co. Lanc. ; Margate ; Portland-road, 
St. Marylebone; Birch, co. Lanc.; New- 
castle-under-Lyme, co. Staff. ; Oldham, co. 
Lanc.; Portsea, co. Southampton; Rams- 
ae Ripon and Greasborough, co. York ; 

inlaton, co. Durham ; Scarborough, co. 
York; Sedgley, co. Staff.; Sheffield, co. 
York; West B:omwich, co. Stafford. His 
Majesty's commissioners state, that siuce 
the opening of the commission, they 
have already determined ov and made pro- 
vision for the erection of 199 additional 
Churches and Chapels; and that 69 of that 
number either have been, or are ready to be, 
consecrated. The exchequer-bills which 
have been issued to this time amount to the 
sum of 925,900/. 


The following are the evactments of the 
new Law of Arrest, brought into operation 
the 1st of August. No person to be held 
to special bail where the cause of action is 
under 20/. Defendant to be discharged from 
arrest upon making deposit with the sheriff, 
and may, instead of perfecting bail, allow 
deposit to be paid into court; or if he re- 
main in custody, or give bail to the sheriff, 
he may pay the debt into court, with 20. 
to answer costs, and file common bail. De- 
fendant may receive deposits and payments 
out of court, upon perfecting bail. De- 
fendant, after perfecting bail, may make de- 
posit and payment, and file common bail. 
Personal notice of summons to appear, and 
when defendant does not appear within eight 
days, plaintiff may enter common appear- 
ance. From the 1st August 1827, the pro- 
visions of 19th Geo. III. cap. 70, extend to 
actions for higher sums. As to arrests in 
Wales, Cheshire, Lancashire, and Durham, 
by process out of any of the courts of West- 
minster Hall. Sheriffs, &c. not to execute 
process unless the writ be delivered by an 
attorney, &c. and indorsed with his name 
and place of abode. Warrants, &c. contrary 
hereto shall-be void. This act not to extend 
to Scotland and Ireland. 

The chief alterations made by the Act 
for regulating the mode of taking the 
averages of Corn are these:—The King in 
Council is empowered from time to time to 
fix the places.in Great Britain and Ireland 
whence returns shall be made; but, with 
two or three exceptions, the same places are 
named in this asin the former Act. Brewers, 
distillers, and proprietors of stage coaches, 
waggons, &c. are to-make returns of their 
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purchases. Inspectors may require from any 
person making a return, a declaration where 
and in what manner the corn was delivered. 
The Comptroller (hitherto called the Re-« 
ceiver) of Corn Returns, if: he shall see 
cause to think any return fraudulent or un- 
true, is to lay the grounds of his belief be- 
fore the Privy Council, and not to omit 
such return without their authority. 

The Directors of the Bank of England 
have come to a resolution to dis t for 
the future at 4/. instead of 5/. per cent. The 
effect on the value of the public securities 
was speedily shewn, Consols having risen, 
within a very short space of time, from 864 
to 88. 

Mr. W. Sams, the bookseller, of Pall 
Mall, lately appeared to answer to an in- 
formation lodged at the instance of Mr. 
Sykes, the solicitor to the Stamp-office, for 
having neglected to pay the stamp-duty upon 
the work called ** The last Illness of his 
Royal Highness the Duke of York,” &c. by 
Sir Herbert Taylor. The information was 
laid under the statute which requires a cer- 
tain duty to be paid upon all printed books 
or pamphlets which consist of more than 
one, and not less than eight sheets, under 
a penalty not exceeding twenty pounds. The 
information stated, ‘‘ that the pamphlet 
contained five sheets in octavo,” and that 
“¢ the said pamphlet was within one year now 
last past printed and published withia the 
weekly bills-of mortality, upon which said 
pamphlet a certain duty, to wit, the sum of 
15s. that is to say, 3s. for every sheet 
thereof, is charged by act of parliament. 
Mr. Sykes said, that the duty upon works of 
the kind above mentioned was evaded to a 
very great extent, and in many instauces, he 
believed, not with any intention to defraud 
the revenue. The Commissioners of Stamps, 
however, had now come to a determination 
to enforce the payment in every instance; 
and, therefure, the information had been 
laid. Mr. Sams pleaded guilty to the in- 
formation, but said he bad incurred the pe- 
nalty by sheer inadvertence. He was in the 
habit of paying considerable sums at ence to 
the stamp-office, and he thought the duty 
on the books in question had been included 
in some one of those payments. Sir R. 
Birnie said, there could be no doubt that 
the omission was unintentional; and fined 
Mr. Sams in the mitigated penalty of 5/. 

Qid Bailey, July 14.—A singular and 
unexpected acquittal for murder took place. 
Wa. Sheen was arraigned for the murder of 
his own infant child, by cutting off its head. 
He had been acquitted at the previous Ses- 
sions, on the ground that the child’s name 
was not set forth in the indictment, 
inasmuch as the infant being bora, befure 
the father’s marriage, the latter ought to 
have been indicted for murdeting a child 
named Beadle, the surname ;of his mother, 
and not Sheer, the name of the father. To 
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guard against a simildr error, the present 
indietment contained nine counts, designat- 
ing the child in every way he was accustomed 
ta be called, or known by; and this minute 
description appears to have been the very 
cause of his acquittal. A plea was put inj 
in bar of a second trial for the same of- 
fence ; and every witness called proved that 
the child was as well known by one name aw 
another—by that of Wiliam,’ of Billy, of 
Charles William Beadle, of Charles William 
Sheen, and indeed by every name mentioned 
in the indictment. It was therefore con- 
tended for the prisoner, that as the jury 
were impannelled merely to try whether the 
child was known by the different named 
stated in the indictment as well as any other, 
the issue was in favour of prisoner 
Mr. Justice Burrough observed, that if ¢ 
jury were satisfied that the child was as well 
known by the name of Charles Wiliiam Bea- 
dle as Charles William Sheen, the 

could not be tried again, as his life could not 
be placed in jeopardy a second time-——The 
jury, after a shore consultation, decided 
that the child was as well known by one 
naine as the other; and the prisoner was 
consequently acquitted and discharged.—He 
has since been taken into custody, and im- 
prisoned for want of bail, for threatening 
the life of an old woman, who was a neigh- 
bour of his. 


—_—o@— 


INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 


Ona the Bledlow Hilis is to be traced the 
figure of a cross cut in the chalk, but 
which, from its having heen neglected 
many years, is now nearly obliterated by the 
grass and weeds growing on it. A gentle- 
man, who visited it a few days ago, and 
who is somewhat of an antiquary, had the 
curiosity to measure its a and to 
examine it very narrowly, He su it 
these hematin the Senne Givi this 
time the Whiteleaf Cross (from which it is 
not very distant), was formed; the mode of 
working seems to have been by diggi 
squares of six feet, of which there are five, 
both in the perpendicular and the transverse 
lines, making @ cross of 80 feet long io 
both lines, and of the width of six feet. 
The Whiteleaf Cross, near Princes Risbo~ 
rough, has a perpendicular line of 100 feet, 
and @ transverse one of 70; the breadth of 
the perpendicular line at the bottom is 
about 50 feet, but it grows gradually nar- 
rower, and at the top it is not more than’@d. 

July 11. Gordon Castle, near Focka- 
Lers, co. Moray, was discovered to be on 
fire. In a short time the whole eastern 
wing (two stories in height, 190 feet in 
length and 70 in breadth) was enveloped in 
oue blaze, and is now a scene of 
entire devastation. The destruction of pro- 
perty occasioned by this mclancholy occur- 
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rence is immense. In one room there were 
nine valuable paintings entirely destroyed : 
and among other articles of furniture were 
the camp becsteads of the late lamented 
Sir John Moore. At the time of the fire, 
the remains of the d d Duke were be- 
twixt Edinburgh and Aberdeen, on their 
way to Gordon Castle, where it was intended 
they should lie for some time in state; and 
his present Grace and the Duchess were 
posting from Geneva to the Castle, with all 
possible haste. No conjecture whatever 
can be formed regarding the manner in 
which this destructive fire has originated. 

July 14. The Duke of Clarence, as 
Lord High Admiral, has been paying a 
visit to Plymouth, and dining with the 
naval officers and corporate bodies of that 
ancient town. On the 14th the Duchess of 
Clarence also, aad her suite, arrived at the 
Admiralty-House, where she was received 
by the Duke of Clarence, the Earl of 
Northesk, Sir J. Cameron (General of the 
District), and a number of the nobility. 
The batteries fired a royal salute. 

July 15. A congregation of Ranters, 
consisting of about one hundred and twenty 

rsons, assembled at Falmouth, in a large 
loft over a stable, where they have for some 
time held their meetings. In the course of 
the service, the fervour of the devotees 
was so strongly excited, that, as is fre- 
quently the case, they commenced jump- 
ing, in imitation of the description given 
of David’s dancing before the ark, &c. 
Having continued this exercise, in which 
both sexes join, for some time, the beams 
suddenly gave way, and the minister and 
his dancing congregation were suddenly 
precipitated into the stable beneath them. 
Screams and cries for assistance speedily 
succeeded to the joyous exclamations and 
violent gestures of the late zealous actors 
in the strange mode of worship already 
described. The uproar was great, and con- 
tinued for some time; but when the whole 
of the terrified assemblage were extricated 
from the disagreeable predicament into 
which they had fallen, it was happily found 
that bruises and scratches, rent garments, 
and dishevelled hair, were the worst evils 
sustained by the affrighted worshippers, 
who doubtless ascribe their escape to the 
sigoal interposition of Heaven. 

Within these last two or three days (says 
a correspondent in the Pymouth Journal) 
there have been several Mermaids seen on 
the. rocks at Tienance, in the parish of 
Mawgan. One, evening a young man who 
lives adjoining the beach at Mawgau Porth, 
had made an appointment to meet another 

tson on the beach’ to catch sprats with 
Fin He went out abqut ten o'clock at 
night, and coming near a point which runs 
into the sea, he heard a screeching noise 
proceeding from a large cavern which is left 
by the tide at low water, but which has 
some deep pools in it, and communicates 





with the sea by another outlet. He thought 
it was the person he appointed to meet, and 
called out to him; but his astovishment is 
not to be described, when, on guing up, he 
saw something in the shape of a human 
figure staring at him, with long hair hang- 
ing all about it. He then ran away, think- 
ing, as he says, that he had seen the devil. 
The next day, some men being on the cliffs 
near this place, saw three creatures of the 
same description—The following day five 
were seen. The persons who saw the last 
five describe them in this manner:—The 
mermaids were about forty feet below the 
men (who stood on the cliff,) and were lying 
on a rock, separated from the land some 
yards by deep water; two of them were 
large, about four feet and a half to five feet 
long, and these appeared to be sleeping on 
the rock; the other small ones were swiin- 
ming about, and went off once to sea, and 
then came back again. The men looked at 
them for more than an hour, and flung 
stones at them, but they would not move 
off. The large ones seemed to be lying on 
their faces; their upper parts were like 
those of human beings, and black or dark- 
coloured, with very long hair hanging 
around them; their lower parts were of a 
bluish colour, and terminating in a fin, like 
fish. The sea would sometimes wash over 
them, and then leave them dry again. The 
hair of these mermaids extended to a distance 
of nine or ten feet, 


—oe— 
SUMMER CIKCUITS, 1897. 

Western.—Lord Chief Justice Best and 
Justice Burrongh ; Winchester, July 23. 
New Sarum, July 28. Dorchester, Aug. 
2. Exeter and City, Aug. 6. Bodmin, 
Aug. 13. Bridgewater, Aug. 18. City 
of Bristol, Aug. 24. 

Oxrorp.—Justice Littledale and Baron 
Vaughan; Abingdon, July 23. Oxford, 
July 25. Worcester and City, July 28. 
Stafford, Aug. 2. Shrewsbury, Aug. 10. 
Hereford, Aug. 18. Monmouth, Aug. 
27. Gloucester and City, Aug. 30. 

Nerroix.—Chief Baron and BaronGarrow ; 
Buckingham, July 23. Bedford, July 26. 
Huntingdon, July 28. Cambridge, July 
30. Bury St. Edmunds, Aug. 2. Nor- 
wich and City, Aug. 7. 

Home.—Justice Park and Justice Gaselee ; 
Hertford, July 25, Chelmsford, July 30. 
Croydon, Aug. 6. Lewes, Aug. 11. 
Maidstone, Aug. 16. 

Miptanp.—Lord Chief Justice and Justice 
Holroyd ; Northampton, July 21. Oak- 
ham, July 27. Lincola and City, July 28. 
Nottingham and Town, Aug. 1. Derby, 
Aug. 7. Leicester and Borongh, Aug. 
10. Coventry and Warwick, Aug. 10. 

NorTHuern. — Justice Bayley and Baron 
Houllock ; York and City, July 28. Dur- 


ham, Aug. 11. Northumberland and’ 


Newcastle, Aug. 15. Carlisle, Aug. 20. 
Appleby, Aug. 25. Lancaster, Aug. 29. 
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PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS,. 
—_o— 


Gazette Promotions. 


War-Office, July 2.—46th Reg. of Foot, 
brev. Lieut.-Col. W. Belfour, to be Lieut.- 
Col.—Brevet Major R. Turton,.to be Ma- 
jor.—69th ditto, Capt. J. Downing, to be 
Mjor.—Staff : Brev. Col. Sir T. N. Hill, 
K. B. to be Adj.-gen. to the Forces in 
Canada. 

July 9. Vice-Adm. Sir W. Hope, G.C.B,; 
Vice-Adm. the Right Hon. Sir G. Cock- 
burn, G.C.B.; W.R.K. Douglas, and J. E. 
Denison, esqrs. to be Members of the Coun- 
cil of his Royal Highness the Lord High 
Admiral, 

July 13. John Baron Norbury to be 
Visc. Glandine and Earl of Norbury, in the 
Peerage of Ireland, with remainder to his 
second son H, J. G. Toler, and his heirs 
male. 

July 14. The Right Hon, George Can- 
ning, the Earl of Mountcharles, Lord Fran- 
cis Leveson Gower, Lord Eliot, the Right 
Hon, Maurice Fitzgerald, and Edmund 
Alex, M‘Naghten, esq. to be Commissioners 
for executing the offices of Treasurer of the 
Exchequer of Great Britain and Lord High 
Treasurer of Ireland. 

July 16. Lord Carlisle to be Privy Seal, 
vice the Duke of Portland, who retains his 
seat in the Cabinet ;—the Marquis of Lans- 
down to be Secre of State for the Home 
Department, vice Mr. Sturges Bourne, who 
keeps his seat in the Cabinet, and is to be 
First Commissioner of Woods and Forests, 
and Warden of the New Forest, 


Members returned to serve in Parliament. 

Lymington. —T. Divett, esq. vice G. L. 
Prendergast, who has accepted the Chil- 
tern Hundreds, 

Milborne Port.—J.H. North, of Dublin, 
esq, vice Lord Graves, who has accepted 
the office of one of the Commissioners of 
the Excise, 


EccresiasTICcaL PREFERMENTS. 


Rev. P. W. Worsley, to a Preb. of Ri 

Rev, J. W. Beadon, Canon Res. of Wells. 

Rev. F. Roach, a Minor Canon of Canterb. 

Rev. H. Anson, Lynge cum Whitwell R. 
co. Norfolk. 

Rev. J. Brocklebank, Delamere R. co. 
Chester. 

Rev. T.S. Buckel, Beighton R. co. Norfolk. 

Rev. S. N. Bull, Harwich and Dovercourt 
cum Ramsey V. Essex. 

Rev. M. Davy, Cottenham R. co. Cambridge. 

Rev. J. Fellowes, Bramerton R. co. Norfolk. 

Rev. Mr. Fuller, St. Peter’s R. Pimlico. 

Rev. Dr. Irvine, Chatham R. co. Kent. 

Rev. J. Jenkins, Norton V. co. Radnor. 

Rev. W. Marshall, All Saints V. with St. 
Lawrence annexed, Evesham, co. Worc. 

Rev. J. Morison, to the Scotch Church at 
Dartmouth, Nova Scotia. 

Rev. W, A. Norton, Skenfrith R. Monm. 

Rev. C. H. Pulsford, Burnham V. co. So- 
merset. 

Rev. T. P. Slapp, Rickinghall Inferior with 
Rickinghall Superior annexed, co. Suffolk. 

Rev. H. Watson, Kettering R. co. North- 
am 


Rev. 


ton. 
. Welsh, St. David’s R, Glasgow. 


Cuapiain. 
Rev. P. Still, to the Duke of Leeds. 


Civit PrererMents. 
John O'Doherty, esq. Solicitor-general for 
Ireland. 
Messrs Bickersteth, Rose, and Treslove, to 
be King’s Counsel, and Mr. Brougham 
has a patent of precedency, which gives 


the same advantages: 
Andrew Spottiswoode, esq. M.P. and Charles 
heriffs of London 


Staples, esq. elected 
and Middlesex. 

Rev. J. Bligh, Master of the Free Grammar 

School at Kimbolton, co. Hunts. 


—@— 
BIRTHS. 


June 22. At Islington, Mrs. Wm. Bent- 
ley,  son———28. In London, the lady of 
the Hon. Charles Langdale, a son. 

Lately. The Countess of Denbigh, a son. 
——Viscountess Ebrington, a son. “At 
Southwick Park, Hants, the wife of Tho- 
mas Thistlethwayte, esq. a son. 

July 1. At Viranda Cottage, Longham, 
Hants, the wife of Joseph Collins, M. D. a 
sor——2, At Brighton, Lady Susan 
Hotham, a son——5. At Kirk Ella, the 
wife of Capt. Whitaker, R.N. a son. 11. 
Iw St. James’s-square, the Marchioness of 
Clanricarde, a son and heir——13. At 

Gent. Mac. July, 1827. 


Pyrton Vicarage, the wife of the Rev. W. L. 
Buckle, a daughter. 14. In Clarges-st. 
Piccadilly, the wife of J.S. Story, esq. of 
St. Alban’s, a son. 16. At Bradtord, 
Yorkshire, the wife of the Rev. W. Mor- 
gan, B. D. a son. 18. At Hull, the wife 
of C. Frost, esq. a dau ——21. In Berners- 
street, the wife of Dr. Locock, a son———At 
Leir, co, Leicester, the wife of the Rev. J. 
A. Stewart, a son. 22. At Hackney, the 
wife of the Rev. Edward Irish, a son- 

In Brook-street, Grosvenor-square, the wife 
of the Rev. John Ward, Vicar of Great Bed. 


win, a dau, ‘ 
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MARRIAGES, 
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June 2. At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, 
the Rev. James Galloway, to Margaret, 
third dau. of Geo. Shedden, esq. of Bed- 
ford-square, and Paulerspury Park, North- 
ampton.——3. At All Souls, Major Henry 
Dundas, sth Hussars, onlyson of the late 
Rear-Adm. Donald Campbell, to Anne- 
Maria, sevond dau.; and Sir H. Willock, 
K.L.S., late C d’ Affaires at Persia, to 
Bliza, fourth dau. of the late Samuel Davis, 
esq. of Portland-place.———At Brussels, Wil- 
liam, son of sir Geo. Pigott, bart. of Inni- 
@hannon, co. Cork, to Harriet, sole dau. 
and heiress of the late Gen. Jeaffreson and 
the Viscountess Gormanston, of Dallingham 
House, ‘eo. Cambridge, and sister to the 

Viscount ‘Gormanston.——30. At 

Berks, the Rev. Gabriel Valpy, to 
Menke, relict of the late Wm. Hedges, esq. 
of Newbury———At Ryton, Durham, Fran- 
cis Johnston, esq. Capt. 88d reg. to Mary, 
eldest dau. of Rich. Downing esq. of Ryton, 
and Neweastle, Northumberland. 

July 2. Capt. Geo. Falconar, 80th reg. 
to Isabella, eldest dau. of Lieut.-Gen. Goldie, 
of the Nunnery, Isle of Man. Vice- 
adm. Parker, to Miss Arabella Butt. At 
Cheltenham, the Rev. George Montague 
Lascelles Wynyard, to Miss Mosley, of 
York. 3. At Clifton, James, eldest son 


of Col. Lomax of Bristol, to Kate, only 
dau. of the late Kennedy O’Bryen, esq. of 
Dublin, _ barrister-at-law. At Great 
Driffield, the Rev. Christ. Forge, vicar of 
aapenene to Ann, second dau. of the late 


Rich. Kirby, esq. of Mowthorpe. The 
Rev. W. B Hoy rector of Bavertoc, 
Wilts, to t, youn: dau. of the 
late Rev.'N. Earle, Rector of Swerford, co. 
Oxford ——4. At St. Mark’s, Kennington, 
John Watkins Drew, esq. of Southampton, 
‘to Mary Ann, only dau. of the late Francis 
Kent, esq. of se Frensham, 
Surrey, Geo. Austin Moultrie,-esq. of Aston 
Hall, Shropshire, to Jane, dau. of Crawford 
Davidson, esq. of New Broad-street, and of 
Pierrepoint, near Farnham.——5. At Taney, 
co. Dublin, Bridges John Hooke, esq. 34th 

. eld. son of Maj. Hooke, R.A. to Frances 
Ma . dau. of Walter Bourne, esq. of Har- 
court-street, Dublin. At the Chapel of 
the British Amibassador, Paris, Robert- 
‘Ansley, son of John Robinson, esq. of Cum- 
berland-street, Portman-square, to Char- 
lotte, only child of the late Rev. Dr, Evans. 
—At Lifton, Major Thos. Campbell 
Graham, to Margaret, only dau. of the late 
John Davison, esq. of Bishop Wearmouth, 
Durham——At St. James's, Clerkenwell, 
the Rev. C. J. Goodhart, of Hasilbury 
Bryan, Dorsttshire, to Elizabeth, eldest 
dau. of —— Cornwell, esq. of Poplar—— 
Henry Sparkes, esq. of Bramley, Sutrey, to 


Maria, fifth dau. of the late Joseph Moli- 
neux, esq. of Lewes.——At Lymington, 
Capt. Talbot Ritherdon, E. 1. C. Military 
College, to Amelia, second dau. of the Rev. 
Geo. Sloper, Rector of West Woodhay, 
Berks. ——7. The Rev. F. Smyth, to So- 
phia, dau. of James Osborne, esq. St. Ives. 
——At St. George's, Hanover-square, Red- 
mond W. Pilkington, esq. to Frances, eldest 
dau. of the late Thos. Adams, esq. 8. At 
Islington, Henry Holmes, esq. youngest son 
of John Holmes, esq. of Tivetshall-hall, 
Norfolk, to Eliz. Clara, third dau. of the 
late Robert Lee, esq. of Walthamstow. 
——10. Major Dyneley, R. A. to the Hon. 
Mary Frederica Law, eldest dau. to the late 
and sister to the present Lord Ellenborough. 
At St. Pancras, the Rev. Wm. Lewis 
Davies, to Matilda Amelia Slater, of Upper 
Gower-street, dau. of the late Wm. Slater, 
esq——At Col. Cuff's, Whitehall-place, 
Fred. Hamilton Cornewall, ‘esq. eldest son 
of the Bishop of Worcester, to Fanny H. 
Caulfield, eldest dau. of the late St. George 
Caulfield, ‘esq. At St. James’s, Clerken- 
well, Thos. Edw. eldest son of the Rev. 
Thos. Clack, Rector of Milton Damerell, 
Devon, to Frances, dau. of the late Edw. 
Argles, esq. of Maidstone, Kent.——aAt 
Earl's Gift, Tyrone, Wm. Hamilton Ash, 
‘esq. of Ashbrook, co. Londonderry, to Eliz. 
Emma, dau. of the late Hon. John and Lady 
Frances Douglas. 11. At Stanwell, Ro- 
bert Kenrick Gibbons, esq. to Louisa, second 
dau. of Sir John Gibbons, bart. At 
Holywood, co. Down, Ireland, Rich. Bayly 
Blakiston, esq. fifth son of the late Sir 
Matthew Blakiston, bart. to Mary Isabella, 
eldest dau. of John Holmes Houston, esq. 
of O: field. 12, At St. Marylebone, 
Henry » eldest son of the late John 
Cary, esq. and nephew to George » esq. 
of Tor Abbey, Devon, to Emily Munro, 
only child of Robert Shedden, esq. of Knock- 
marlock, Ayrshire———14. At All Souls, 
St. Marylebone, J. Evelyn Denison, esq. of 
Ossington, Notts, MP. for Hastings, to 
Lady Charlotte Bentinck, third deu. of the 
Duke of Portland——i6. At Sg. Pancras 
New Church, Wotton Isaacson, esq. of 
Gifford’s hall and of Burwell, Suffolk, to 
Jane, fourth dau. of the late Aubone Sur- 
tees, formerly of Newcastle-upon-Tyne.—— 
At St. Marylebone, F.T. Williamson, esq. 
capt. 73d reg. to Frances Caroline, y 
dau, of Sir John Murray, bart. 17. 
Moulden Sherwood, esq. of Parliament- 
street, to Anua, eldest dau. of Robert Ray, 
esq. of Raamngrceiet: —21. At All- 
Souls, Langham-place, Robert Hea, Close, 
esq. to Caroline Gophia, dau. of the late 
Thos. Palmer, esq. and niece of the , present 
Sir J. H. Palmer, bart. of Carlton, Northamp- 
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Sin James BaisBane, Ky. C. B. 

Lately. On board his Majesty’s ship 
Warspite, at Sidney, New South Wales, 
from the effects of a severe illness, con- 
tracted during the operations on the Ira- 
waddv, Commodore Sir James Brisbane, 
Knight, a Companion of the Bath, and 
late Commander of bis Majesty's ships in 
the East Indies. 

This officer was the fifth but second 
surviving son of Admiral Jobn Brisbane, 
who died in 1807, and a younger brother 
to Rear-Admiral Sir Charles Brisbane, 
K.C. B. the present Governor of St. 
Vincent's. He was born in 1774, entered 
the naval service as a midshipman on 
board the Culloden, Capt. Thomas Rich, 
during the Dutch armament of 1787; 
and in the spring of the following year 
was removed into the Andromeda frigate, 
commanded by his Royal Highness 
Prince William Henry, the present Lord 
High Admiral, under whom he served on 
the Halifax and West India statjons 
vatil that ship was put out of commis- 
mission in 1789. He then joined the 
Southampton, 32, commanded by the 


late Sir Andrew Snape Douglas, which 


was the first vessel in which King 
George the Third ever went to sea. 

At the period of the Spanish arma- 
ment, we find Mr. Brisbane serving 
under the Duke of Clarence, in the Va- 
liant of 74 guns. That ship being put 
out of commission at the elose of 1790, 
he was transferred tu the Shark sloop, 
commanded by the Hon. A. K. Legge, 
with whom he continued asacting Lieu- 
tenant till the breaking out of the 
French revolutionary war in 1793; when 
he joined the London, a second rate fit- 
ting for the flag of bis royal patron, 
Circumstances, however, occurring to 
prevent the Duke from going to sea, she 
wag paid off, and Mr. Brisbane removed 
on board the Queen Charlotte of 100 
guns, bearing the flag of Earl Howe, 
under whom he had the honour of serv- 
ing asa Signal Midshipman, in the me- 
morable battle of June 1, 1794. 

In the month of September following 
Mr. Brisbane was promoted to the rank 
of Lieutenant, and appointed to l'Es- 
Piegle sloop of war, stationed in the 
channel. From that vessel he exchanged 
into the Sphynx, a 20 gun-ship; aod in 
her assisted at the reduction of the Cape 
of Good Hope by Sir George K. in- 
stane and Major-Gen. Clarke; after 


which event he was removed into the 
Monarch 74, beering the Vice-Admiral’s 
flag. 

At the capture of a Dutch squadron 
in Saldanha Bay, Aug. 18, 1796, Mr. 
Brisbane, being First Lieut. of the Mo- 
narch, was immediately made a Com- 
mander,into one of the prizes ; and a few 
days afterwards appointed to the com- 
mand of the Daphne, a small frigate, in 
which he accompanied the Commander- 
in-chief on his return to Europe. 

Captain Brisbane's post commission 
not being confirmed by the Admiralty, 
he remained on the half-pay list of Com- 
manders from his arrival in England, 
about January 1797, tillearly in 1801, 
when he was appointed to the Cruiser of 
16 guns, on the North Sea station. He 
subsequently proceeded to the Sound, in 
company with the expedition under Sir 
Hyde Parker, sent thither to dissolve 
the Northern Confederacy; and whilst 
on that service, distinguished himself by 
his “unremitting exertions” in ascer- 
taining the channels round the great 
shoal called the Middle Ground, and in 
laying down fresh buoys, the Danes hav- 
ing either removed or misplaced those 
formerly placed there. His good con- 
duct on this occasion was officially re- 
ported by Lord Nelson, who in a private 
letter to Earl St. Vincent, mentioned 
him as bighly deserving promotion. Dur- 
ing the absence of Capt. Robert Waller 
Otway, who bad beencharged with the 
Commanuder-in-chief’s dispatches rela- 
tive to the great victory obtained over 
the Danes, Capt. Brisbane commanded 
the London (the same ship in which he 
had served as a Midshipman at the com- 
mencement of the war), bearing Sir 
Hyde Parker’s flag. He afterwards acted 
successively in the Ganges 74, and Ale- 
mene frigate; and, Lord Nelson’s re- 
commendation being at length attended 
to, he was finally confirmed as a Post- 
Captain to the Saturn 74, the flagship 
of Rear-Adm. Totty, by commission 
dated back to the day of the battle. In 
Dec. 1801, Rear-Adm, Totty obtained 
the chief command at the Leeward 
Islands, where he fell a victim to the 
yellow fever, a few months after his ar- 
rival. In consequence of this melanche- 
ly event, the Saturn returned to England 
and was paid off in the summer of 1802, 

At the renewal of the war in 1803, 
Capt. Brisbane was appointed to the 
command of the Sea Fenciblee on the 
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eoast of Kent, where he continued till 
the autumn of 1805, when hejoined the 
Alemene on the Irish station, He then 
captured the Courier French privateer, 
formerly a British hired cutter of 7 guns, 
pierced for 14, with a complement of 70 
men, Jan. 4, 1807. On Lord Gardner's 
removal from Ireland to command the 
Channel fleet, the Alemene was trans- 
ferred with that nobleman, and con- 
tinued under his orders until the spring 
of 1808; when Capt. Brisbane was ap- 
pointed to la Belle Poule, a 38 gun fri- 
gate, in which he shortly after convoyed 
a large fleet uf merchantmen to the 
Mediterranean. On his arrival there,he 
received directions from Lord Colling- 
wood to assume the command of the 
squadron employed in blockading Corfu, 
and watching the entrance of the Adria- 
tic Sea. Whilst thus employed, Capt, 
Brisbane materially interrupted the ene- 
my’s trade, cut offall the supplies sent 
from Italy for the French garrison at 
Corfu, and,amongst numerous other ves- 
sels, captured one having on board the 
military chest. In Feb. 1209, that island 
being greatly distressed for want of corn, 
the enemy determined to risk one of 
their frigates for asupply; and accord- 
ingly, le Var, pierced for 32 guns, but 
having only 26 mounted, availing her- 
self of a strong southerly gale and dark 
night, pushed out for Brindisi, but was 
discovered by Capt. Brisbane at day- 
light on the following morning, and pur- 
sued by him into the Gulf of Valona, 
where she moored with cables to the 
walls of the Turkish fortress, mounting 
14 heavy guns, with another fort on an 
eminence above her, completely com- 
manding the whole anchorage. Light 
and partial winds prevented Capt. Bris- 
bane from closing with the enemy tiil one 
p- m. on the ensuing day, when be an- 
chored in a position at once to take or 
destroy the frigate, and at the same time 
to keep in check the formidable force he 
saw prepared to support her. A most 
animated and well-directed fire was im- 
mediately opened by la Belle Poule; and 
the forts, contrary to expectation, mak- 
ing no effort to protect le Var, the latter 
was soun compelled to surrender, She 
had a complement of 200. men, most of 
whom escaped to the shore, so that her 
loss could not be ascertained; but la 
Belle Poule bad not aman hurt. Some 
time after this event, the enemy's force 
at Corfu having ‘encreased so much as 
to induce Lord Collingwood to attach a 
ship of the line to that statiov, Capt. 
Brisbane was superseded in the command 
of the squadron by Capt. Eyre of the 
Magnificent, .with whom -he. proceeded 
in September following, to join the ex- 


pedition sent from Sicily to re-establish 
the Septinsular republic. 

In October 1809, Capt. Brisbane as- 
sisted at the taking of Zante; and in 
the spring of 1810, at the reduction at 
St.Maura; where, during part of the 
siege, he had the sule charge of the na- 
val arrangements. On the 1ith De- 
cember in the same year, he captured 
the Carlotta, Italian brig of war, piereed 
for 14 guns, bat only 10 mounted, with 
a complement of 100 men; from Venice 
bound to Corfu. About the same period 
he assisted ‘at the capture of a! French 
national schooner on the coast of Dal- 
matia. 

On the 4th May, 1811, la Belle Poule, 
being on a cruise off the coast of Istria, 
in company with the Alceste frigate, 
discovered and chased a French 18 gun 
brig into the small harbour of Parenza. 
Having received intelligence that sucha 
vessel might be expected conveying sup- 
plies of all descriptions fur the French 
frigates which bad escaped into Ragusa, 
after their action with a British squad- 
ron off Lissa, Capt. Brisbane ‘felt that 
no means should be left untried to 
capture or destroy her. The brig, how- 
ever, hauled on shore near the town 
completely out of the reach of shot, and 
Capt. Brisbane determined on taking 
possession of an island in the'mouth of 
the harbour within musket shot of the 
town. The ships being anchored after 
the close of the day, about four miles 
from the shore, 200 seamen and the 
whole of the marines were landed, under 
the orders of Lieut. John M’Curdy, and 
took possession thereof about’ 11 o'clock. 
With incessant labour, and the most ex- 
traordinary exertions, a defence was 
thrown up, and a battery of two how- 
itzers and two 9-pounders erected on 
a commanding position, by five a.m. 
A field-piece was also placed at some 
distance to the left, to divide the at- 
tention of the enemy, who, aware of 
what was going on, bad been busily 
employed during the night planting 
guns in various parts of the ~ harbour. 
Soon after five o’clock the French open- 
ed a cross fire from four different po- 
sitions, which was immediately return- 
ed, and kept up on beth sides with 
great vigour for five hours; when the 
brig being cut to pieces, the detachment, 
guns, ammunition,&c. were re-embarked 
with the must perfect order and regu- 
laritv. This service was performed with 
‘the loss of four men killed and the same 
number: wounded, The frigates were 
frequently hulled by the batteries, but 
received no other damages that could 
not be instantly repaired. La Belle 
Poule returned to England in August fol- 
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lowing, and was subsequently employed 
in cruising on theChannel station, where 
she captured the General Gates, a fast- 
sailing privateer, and several other 
American vessels. ‘ 
About the month of September 1812 
Capt. Brisbane was appointed to the 
Pembroke.of 74 guns, in which ship be 
served with the channel fleet under the 
command of Lord Keith till the sum- 
mer of 1813, when he was again ordered 
to the Mediterranean. Onthe 5th Nov. 
in the same year, the Pembroke had 
three men wounded in a skirmish with 
the rear of the Toulon fleet. Capt. 
Brisbane was soon afierwards detached, 
with the Aigle and Alcmenefrigates under 
his orders, to cruise off Corsica and in 
the Gulf of Genoa. At 10 a. m. April, 
11, 1814, being off Cape delle Melle, be 
discovered twenty sail of French vessels, 
the greater part of which, on seeing the 
British squadron, ran ashore under the 
guns of Port Maurice. Passing close 
along the line of the enemy’s batteries, 
the Pembroke and her companions an- 
ehored at musket-shot distance from the 
town, and dispatched their boats to en- 
deavuur to get the vessels off from the 
beach; but they. had scarcely pulled. up 
to them before they were assailed with 
a heavy fire of musketry from behind 
the houses. The ships now opened their 


broadsides ; but. being unwilling to de- 
stroy the town, Capt. Brisbane sent a 
flag of truce to demand the vessels, but 


without effect. Determined not to lose 
time, be ordered the ships to renew the 
fire, and at the end of an hour had. the 
satisfaction to see the French colours 
hauled down, and a white flag hung out 
in token of submission. In the mean 
time, almost all the vessels had been 
stripped-and scuttled; but by great ex- 
ertions during the night. and the follow- 
ing day, four of them were got off, and 
the greater part of the cargoes of the 
ovhers were destroyed. One of the latter 
was armed with four long guus. The 
captors on this occasion had two men 
killed and four wounded, 

Soon after the performance of this 
service, Capt. Brisbane fell in with the 
squadron under Sir Edward Pellew, then 
proceeding to co-operate with Lord Wm. 
Bentinck’s army, in the reduction of 
Genoa. The Pembroke accompanied 
this. squadron, and was consequently 
present at the surrender of that place ; 
after which event Capt. Brisbane was 
sent, with a small force under his orders, 
accompanied by Major-General Mon- 
tressor and 1800 troops, to take provi- 
sional possession of Corsica, where he re- 
mained until a convention was signed by 
his military colleague-and- the French 
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Gen. Berthier, by which the forts of 
Ajaccio, Calvi, and Bonifacio, were de- 
livered up to the British, to be retained 
by them until the ultimate disposal of 
the island should be decided upon by 
the respective governments of Europe. 
Qn his return to Genoa, Capt. Brisbane 
was ordered home with four French 
brigs of war, taken at that place, under 
his protection. The Pembroke was paid 
off about Sept. 1814. 

In the spring of the ensuing year Capt. 
Brisbane was appointed to the Boyne, a 
second rate, bearing the flag of Lord 
Exmouth, who had been ordered to re- 
assume the command in the Mediterra 
nean station, in consequence of Buona- 
parte’s return to France from Elba. 
After contributing to the restoration of 
the King of Naples, his Lordship pro- 
ceeded to Genoa, and from thence es- 
corted Sir Hudson Lowe and 4000 Bri- 
tish troops to Marseilles, for the purpose 
of creating a diversion in favour of the 
allied armies previous to the decisive 
battle of Waterloo. 

During the celebrated expedition 
against Algiers, Capt. Brisbane com- 
manded Lord Exmouth’s flag ship, the 
Queen Charlotte of 108 guns, and after 
the bloody battle of Aug. 27, 1816, was 
selected by the Commander-in-chief to 
negociate with the Dey, who it will 
be remembered was compelled to make 
a public apology before his ministers, 
and beg pardon of the British consul 
in terms dictated by the subject of this 
memoir. 

The objects of the expedition having 
been fully accomplished, Capt. Brisbane 
was charged with the duplicates of his 
noble chief's despatches, with which 
he came home overland, and arrived 
at the Admiralty some days before the 
original. On the 2nd Oct. in the same 
year, he received the honour of knight- 
hood, as a reward for his able and me- 
ritorious conduct. He had been nomi- 
nated a C. B. for his former services, 
at the extension of that Order in 1815. 

Sir James Brisbane married, in 1800, 
the only daughter of John -Ventham, 
Esq. by whom he had one son and two 
daughters. 

[For this interesting Memoir we are 
chiefly indebted to that excellent work, 
Marshall's Royal Naval Biography.) 


Rev. A. W. Troxiopr, D.D.. 

May 24. At Colne Engaine rectory, 
Essex, aged 52, the. Rev. Arthur-Wil- 
liam Trollope, D.D. F.S.A. F.R.S.L, 

This distinguished scholar was descend- 
ed from an ancient Lincolnshire family, 
which was advanced to a Baronetcy in 
1641, and the present head of which is 








Sir John Trollope, the seventh who has 
borne the title. Admiral Sir Henry 
Trollope, K. C. B. is also a member of 
a junior branch of the same house. 

Dr. Trollope received his education at 
Christ’s Hospital, whilst the Rev. James 
Boyer was Master, and from thence 
was entered of Pembroke Hall, Cam- 
bridge, where he proceeded B. A. 1791; 
M.A. 1794; aod D. D. 1815. After 
taking his Bachelor’s degree, he ob- 
tained one of the Chancellor’s gold me- 
dals, given to the two best classical pro- 
ficients, whose names appear in the first 
tripos. The succeeding year (1792), he 
gained one of the Members’ prizes for 
the two best dissertationsin Latin prose; 
and in 1793 the first prize was awarded 
him, In 1795, Mr. Trollope was the 
successful candidate, against no ordi- 
nary competitors, for the Seatonian 
prize, given annually for the best Eng- 
lish poem upon a sacred subject; the 
subject that year was ‘‘ The Destruction 
of Babylon.” 

In 1799, Mr. Boyer resigned the Head 
Mastership of Cbrist’s Hospital, when 
Mr. Trollope was appointed by the Go- 
vernors to succeed him, In this situa- 
tion he bad tbe happiness of becoming 
the coadjutor of his old school-fellow 
and fellow collegian, the Rev. Lancelot 
Pepy Stevens. About this period, Mr. 
Trollope married one of the daughters* 
of Mr. W. Wales, Master of the Mathe- 
matical School, of whom somé account 
may be seen in our vol. LXviil. p. £155; 
and in Chalmers’s Biographical Dicti- 
onary, vol. xxx. p. 491. By this lady 
he has left a numerous family, the eldest 
of whom, the Rev. W. Trollope, was 
educated upon the foundation, and was 
afterwards entered at Pembroke Hall, 
where he proceeded B.A. 1821, and was 
upon his retura from College appointed 
fourth classical master, The Rev. Ar- 
thur Trollope, the second son, was edu- 
cated under his father, but not upon the 
foundation, and was afterwards also en- 
tered at Pembroke Hall, and proceeded 
B. A, 1822. Another son was, after leav- 
ing school, placed in the Counting-bouse 
of the Hospital. 

In 1814 Mr. Trollope was presented 
to the rectory of Colne Engaine by the 
Governors of Christ's Hospital, In 1815 
he proceeded tu the degree of D.D.; 
upon which occasion the same body, 
to evinee their sense of his indefatiga- 
ble geal in rendering his scholars: fit 
for the Universities, complimented him 
by paying the whole of the expenses 





-* His friend Mr. Stevens, some years 
after, married the other daughter of Mr. 
Wales. 
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attending the attainment of that ho- 
nour. 

From that time, till his resignation at 
the commencement of the present year, 
Dr. Trollope shewed the same unwearied 
diligence in the duties of his office; and, 
upon that event being publicly an- 
nounced, he had the gratification of re- 
ceiving, as the gift of those gentlemen 
whe had proceeded to college from un- 
der bis care, a handsome silver cup, with 
a suitable inscription from the pen ofa 
pupil, the Rev. James Scholefield, Re- 
gius Professor of Greek at Cambridge. 

As a sound and elegant scholar, Dr. 
Trollope was no less distinguished by ex- 
traordinary natural talents, than by his 
great acquirements ; while the candour 
of his disposition, and the rectitude of 
his principles, made him an object of 
equal love ‘and respect to all who knew 
him. His excellence as a school-mas- 
ter may be estimated by the many 
distinguished scholars who are indebted 
te him for the foundation of their know- 
ledge. He has been aceused of unne- 
cessary severity—bred under the 
antiquated and severe discipline of Mr. 
Boyer (of whom a guod aecount may 
be found in the works of Mr. Coleridge), 
it is not surprising that he should at 
times have resembled bis great proto- 
type; and if his temper occasionally 
appeared hasty, and even passionate, it 
should be recollected that the provoca- 
tion was usually great. The writer of 
this notice recollects a trying scene of 
this kind, through the obstinacy of a 
lad of the name of Snow (afterwards a 
Lieutenant in the navy), the individual 
of whom an interesting memoir is given 
in part i. p.566. With the recollection 
of the circumstance at this distance of 
time (about 25 years since), he was sur- 
prised at Mr. Trollope’s forbearance. 

In testimony of the merits of the tu- 
tor, the following list of bis scholars 
whe have gained University honours, and 
become celetrated in after life, may not 
be uninteresting. It bas been hastily 
enumerated, and, with little trouble, 
might no doubt be enlarged ;—Rev. W. 
C. Cautley, M. A. Fellow of Clare Hall, 
medallist 1805, member’s prize-man 
1806 and 1807; T. Mitchell, esq. late. 
Fellow of Sidney Sussex College, senior 
medallist 1806, translator of the come- 
dies of Aristophanes; Rev. J. Schole- 
field, M.A. Fellow of Trinity Coll., Cra- 
ven’s scholar 1812, senr. medallist 1813, 
first member’s prize-man 1814 and 1815, 
and in 1825 elected Regius Professor of 
Greek in the University of Cambridge, 
after a very honourable petition ;t 


.t The election of Mr. Scholefield to 
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Rev. W. S. Gilly, M. A. author of «‘ Tra- 
vels in the Piedmont and Vaudois Terri- 
tory,’’ &c. recently preferred to a Pre- 
bend in Durham Cathedral; Rev. Geo. 
Townshend, M.A. author of “‘A Chro- 
nological arrangement of the Old and 
New Testaments,” and also recently ap- 
pointed to a Prebend in the same Cathe- 
dral; Rev. G. C. F, Leicester, Fellow of 
Christ’s Coll. senr. wrangler and Smith’s 
prize-man 1815; Rev. W. Owen, M.A. 
Fellow of St. John’s, Bell’s scholar 1812, 
chancellor's medallist 1815; Rev. J. H. 
Alt, M, A. of Pembroke Hall, Tyrwhitt’s 
Hebrew scholar 1219; Rev. W. Trol- 
lope, B. A. Hulsean prize-man 1822, 
editor of t'« “ Pentalogia Greca.” 

At the time of Dr. Trollope’s resigna- 
tion, the whole of the assistant classical 
masters, and also the master of the ma- 
thematical school, had been his pupils ; 
and the mode in which that resignation 
was accepted by the Court, manifested 
that his services were justly appreciated 
and his loss regretted. The Rev. John 
Greenwood, the second master, was ap- 
pointed to succeed him, 


Rev. Rospert Hawker, D.D. 

May 7. At Plymouth, aged 73, the 
Rev, Robert Hawker, D,D. Vicar of 
Charles near that town. 

Dr. Hawker was born at Exeter in 
1753, and was intended for the profes- 
sion of surgery. He was a pupil of Mr. 
White of Plymouth; on kaving whom, 
he accepted a surgeon's commission in 
the Royal Marines which he soon va- 
cated for the church, having, to use his 
own words, ‘‘speedily imbibed an utter 
abhorrence of the dreadful effects of cor- 
poreal punishment” (so very much more 
prevalent in those days), which in his 
patients were frequently and repug- 
nantly depicted. He entered himself at 
Magdalen Hall, Oxford, and in 1784 was 
inducted to the vicarage of Charles, on 
the presentation of the corporation of 
Plymouth, having officiated as curate 





the Greek Professorship was conducted 
upon a plan which must obtain universal 
approbation. The successful candidate 
must have an absolute majority of those 
who are present to vote. Mr. S. had, at 
the first ballot, three votes; Mr. Rose 
three; and Mr. Hare one; in conse- 
quence of which Mr. Hare was dropped, 
and a second ballot ensued, when Mr. 
Scholefield obtained four votes, which 
constituted a majority, the number of 
voters being only seven. Mr. Wadding- 
ton and Mr. Walker of Trinity, and Mr. 
Robinson of St John’s, the other candi- 
dates, had no votes. 


Os:ruary.—Rev. R. Hawker, D. D. 
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from the year 1778, under the Rev. John 
Bedford. In 1792 the degree of D.D. 
was presented him from a Scotch Unix 
versity for his “‘ Sermons on the Divi- 
nity of Christ.” As an orator, Dr. 
Hawker was impressive, persuasive, and 
fascinating. His voice was powerful 
and yet harmonious. In the cause of re- 
ligion and.charity, he was ever a most 
zealous advocate ; and as an author was 
well known; and duly appreciated for 
piety, energy of thought, and purity of 
intention. He was for many years an 
annual visitant preacher (to use the 
term) to the churches of the metropo- 
lis. Of his numerous publications, the 
following is probably an imperfect list; 
A Devout Soldier, a sermon (on Acts x. 
7.) preached before the north battalion 
of Gloucestershire Militia, 1781, 4to.— 
The invaluable blessings of our civil 
and religious Government, a sermon, 
1792, 8vo.—Sermons on the Divinity of 
Christ, 1792, 8vo.—Evidences of a ple- 
nary inspiration; a letter to Mr. Thomas 
Porter, in a reply to his defence of Uni- 
tarianism, 1793, 8ve.—Sermons on the 
divinity and operations of the Holy 
Ghost, 1794, 8vo.—Recommendation of 
private prayer, 1794.—Misericordia, or 
companion to the sorrows of the beart, 
1795, 12m0.— The Christian’s pocket 
companion, 1797. Sermons, 1797, 2 
vols. 12mo.—Youth’s Catechism, 1798, 
i2mo.—Specimens of preaching, 1801, 
8vo.—Account of William Coombs, of 
Buckfastleigh, a youth of thirteen, 1802, 
&vo.—Works complete, 1805, 6 vols. 8vo. 
and 12mo.—A sermon preached -for the 
asylum of the deaf and dumb, at St. 
Giles, Cripplegate, 1805.—Life and writ- 
ings of late Rev. Henry Tanner of Exe- 
ter, with his portrait, 1807, 8vo.—Letter 
to a Barrister, in answer to ‘ Hints on 
Evangelical preaching,’ 1808, 8vo.—Se- 
cond letter to a Barrister, 1808, 8vo.— 
Letter to W. Hales in defence of the 
London Female Penitentiary, 1810, 8vo. 
—The commentary on the Old and New 
Testament, with the text at large, 1816, 
published in penny numbers, and com- 
plete in forty 3s. parts.—The poor man's 
commentary on the New Testament, 
1816, 4 vols. 12mo. 


Rev. Lecu RicHMonp, 

May &. At Turvey Rectory, Beds. aged 
56, the Rev. Legh Richmond, Rector of 
that parish, and Chaplain to his late 
Royal Highness the Duke of Kent. 

He was the only son of the late Henry 
Richmond, M.D. of Bath, and was a 
scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
where his father was Fellow, and where 
he proceeded B. A, 1794, M. A. 1787. 
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He published in 1799 a Sermon on the 
General Fast, being the Curate of Bra- 
ding and Yaverland in the Isle of Wight, 
and Perpetual Curate of Caton near 
Lancaster. In 1803 he issued in 8vo. a 
Sermon on the Sin of Cruelty to the 
Brute Creation; and in 1805 he was 
presented by the Miss Fullers to the liv- 
ing of Turvey, then vacant by the death 
of a divine of similar opinions with Mr. 
Richmond, the Rev. Erasmus Middleton, 
author of the Biographia Evangelica. 
Mr. Richmond also published in 1809, 
8vo. a Sermon preached before the So- 
ciety for supporting Missions to Africa 
and the East; in 1810, 8vo. the First 
Anniversary Sermon preached before the 
Directors of the London Female Peni- 
tentiary; in 1813, 8vo, a Statement of 
Facts relative to the supposed abstinence 
of Anne Moore; and in 1814, Annals of 
the Poor, two vols. 12mo. and in 1815, 
The Young Cottager, a Narration, 12mo. 


ALessaANDROo VOLTA. 


March 5. The very same day that 
deprived France of its celebrated mathe- 
matician and astronomer la Place (see 
our last Supplement, p. 643), robbed 
Italy of its no less eminent Volta, whose 
discoveries in physical science are among 
the most important of the last century, 
and are so much the more honourable 
to his talents, as they were all more or 
less the result of study and profound 
theory. 

Alessandro Volta was born at Como, 
Feb. 18, 1745, and was descended from 
an eminent family in that city. In his 
youth he was by no means remarkable 
for precocity of genius, nor was it till 
after the publication of some Latin and 
Italian poems, that he gave any indica- 
tion of the talents he afterwards dis- 
played; yet it must be observed that 
even the subjects of these productions 
indicated an attachment to pursuits con- 
nected with natural philosophy. Shortly 
afterwards he wrote some Latin treatises 
on electrical phenomena, in which he 
treated of the means of carrying to a 
greater extent this braoch of physics. 
Having finished his studies, he was ap- 
peinted, in 1774, to a professorship in 
his native citys and in 1779, to one at 
the university of Pavia, which, during a 
quarter of a ceftury, was the theatre of 
his labours and his glory. At the end 
of this period, 1804, he was permitted 
to retire, on condition that he should 
continue to give some lectures every 
year. “*Les grands hommes,” ‘said 
Napoleon to him, on this occasion, 
**meurent sur le champ d'honneur; ” 
in allusion to which, Volta remarked 


Osirvarny.—Rev. Legh Richmond.—A. Volta. 
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after the Emperor’s fall, “ He has not 
kept his word.” When Buonaparte first 
entered Italy Volta was deputed, with 
Giovio, to intercede with the victorious 
general in behalf of bis fellow-citizens, 
and from that time was honoured with 
his favour. Among other marks of Na- 
poleon’s regard, be bad conferred upon 
him the order of the legion -of honour, 
and of the iron erown, and the titles of 
count and senator of the kingdom of 
Italy. But one most elegant and flat- 
tering compliment paid to him by that 
great man was the following: it being 
proposed to form in Italy a literary and 
scientific institute, it was asked whether 
the list of the intended members should 
be in alphabetical order, upon which 
Napoleon, taking a sheet of paper, wrote, 
“* Volta!”* —“ Now,” said he, “ you 
may fill up the list in what order you 
please.” 

During the vacations Volta frequently 
made excursions; in 1777, accompa- 
nied by bis friend Giovio, he travelled 
through Switzerland, where he visited 
Haller and Voltaire; and in 1780 “he 
made atour of Tuscany, directing his 
attention more particularly to the Vul- 
canetto di Pietra Mala in the Aperinines. 
In the account which he afterwards pub- 
lished of these volcanic fires, he was the 
first that shewed them to be occasioned 
by the combustion of inflammable air 
escaping from the earth. Two'years af- 
terwards he visited Germany, along with 
his colleague Scarpa, and continued his 
route by himself through Holland, Eng- 
land, and France. In his notes, made 
during this journey, are descriptions of 
some of the earliest steam-engines. His 
fourth tour formed an epoch not only in 
his own life, but in the history of sci- 
ence. In 1801 he was invited to Paris, 
where, in the presence of the members 
of the Institute and the First Consul be 
made experiments of bis invention which 
has been named in honour of him the 
Voltaic Pile. Their success was com- 
plete, and the Institute presented ‘him 
witha gold medal. The Royal Society 
of London, too, shewed him a similar 
mark of honour. He married in 1794, 
and had three children, on whose edu- 
cation be bestowed great attention. One 
of them; who had given indications of 
extraordinary mathematical genius, died 
prematurely, a loss that very sensibly 
affected him. Towards the latter end of 
his life he retired to Como, where he re- 
sided in the midst of his family. He had 
now entirely renounced his former stu- 
dies, and had fallen into a state of com- 
plete imbecility, his faculties being quite 
exbausted. 

Volta’s ‘principal discoveries and in- 
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ventions were as follows:—1. The per- 
petual electropborus; a description of 
which be wrote in June 1775. . It is im- 
portant to remark this date, as the ho- 
nour of the inventiun, has sometimes 
been given to Wilche, of whose experi- 
ments Volta was entirely iguuorant,—2. 
The inflammability of the air escaping 
from the marshes, In 1776 and 1377 
Voka published some remarkable letters 
on this subjert.—3. The Voltaic pistol 
and lamp. These instruments were in- 
vented m 1777. —4. The eudciometer, 
This instrument, which was invented by 
Volta in the same year, 1777, serves to 
determine, with a ) Precision until that 
time unknown, the proportion of the 
two gases, oxygen and azote, composing 
the atmosg-herie air.—5. The-condensor. 
This instrument, which renders sensible 
the smallest portions of the electric fluid, 
was invented Ly Volta in 1782.—6. The 
Voltaic pile, of which it may truly be 
said, that, it has been as productive of 
discoveries, in natural philosophy and 
chemistry, as the telescope has been in 
astrouumy, or the microscope in natural 
history. This astonishing invention, 
aud the simple apparatus of which it is 
composed, were described by Volia in a 
letter written by him tu Sie Joseph 
Banks. 

His works were published at Florence 


in 1816, by the Cavalier Antinori, under 
the title of Co'lezione delle Opere del 
Conte Alessandro Volta, 


M. Larive. 

Lately. At Montignon, aged 78, M. 
Larive, the oldest, and one of the most 
celetrated of the French tragedians. 

He was born at Rochelle in 1749, 
and made his first theatrical appear- 
ance at Lyons, under the management 
of Madame Lobreau. In 1771, be went 
to Paris, when he appeared at the thea- 
tre Frat quis, under the patronage of the 
celebrated Mademviselle Clairon, That 
lady regarded him as ber protogé; but 
the public, indignant at the unqualified 
panegyric which she heaped upon bm, 
estimated him below his real value. 
However his fine person, and his powers 
of declamation, soon commanded ap- 
plause; and for many years, he stood 
ppen a level with Le Kain. 

At the commencement of the French 
Revolution, many of the players, it is 
well known, were amongst the most ac- 
tive of the insurgents. Larive was not 
one of the exceptions. He appeared at 
the head of the electors of Paris, before 
the Constituent Assembly, with an ad- 
dress of adherence to the new system, 
and was admitted to the bonours of the 
Gent. Mac. July, 1827. 


Ositrvany.—M. Larive.—Mr. E. Williams. 


sitting. On the 12th February 1790, he 
made a present to the Marquess de la 
Fayette, of the chain which the Chevalier 
Bayard used to wear round his neck. 

Larive quitted the theatre rather ear 
lier than is usual with first-rate actors, 
By some brs retirement was ascribed w 
the severe criticisms of Geoffroi ; but tt 
may be more reasonably assigned to the 
superior merits of Talma, who supplant- 
ed him in the estimation of the public. 
Larive afterwards repaired to Naptes on 
the invitation of Joseph Brouaparte, by 
whom he was liberally rewarded. He 
was the author of Pyramus and Thisbe; 
Reflections on the Theatrical Art; @ 
Course uf Declamation, &c. 


Mr. E, WittiaMs. 

Lately. AtFlemstone, Glamorganshire, 
Mr, Edward Williams, a Welsh bard. 

Although purely self-taught, never 
having been a single day at any school, 
his literary acquirements were extensive. 
He attained knowledge on the various 
subjects of his pursuit with astonishing 
facility, and lis memory was so strongly 
retentive, that be became a living chro- 
nicle in the annals of British history. 
In 1792, he produced, in 12mo. ** The 
Fair Pilgrim, a poem, translated from 
the Welsh ;" and in 1794, two duodeci- 
mo volun s of ** Poems, Lyric and Pas- 
toral, By Edward Williams, Bardd wrth 
Fraint a Defod Beirdd Yuys Prydain,” 
The latter publication was reviewed in 
vol. Lxtv. po 1113, the author being 
somewhat reproved for commingling the 
factional politics of Reform with his po- 
etical effusions. It otherwise passed the 
ordeal of criticism with credit. In 1800 
he publisbed, “ The Christian Preacher, 
or, Discourses on Preaching, by several 
emnent divines, English and Foreign ; 
revised and abridged,” 12mo. He con- 
tributed largely to various ot her publica. 
tions relatng to Wales;—published a 
volume of Welsh Psalms (bis own com- 
positions), for Unitanan worship, ve-ides 
other smaller pieces in Welsh and Eng- 
lish, He also wrote the elaborate pre- 
face to the Myvyrian. Archaidlugy, of 
which he was one of the editors ; but by 
far the greater part of his works are in 
manuscript. js 

The strong powers of bis imagination 
were refined by a chaste and correct 
judgement, and continued in cousider- 
able force to old age. He wasa devoted 
friend, and a constant ivculeator of 
truth, peace, and social benevolence. 
He was, by trade, a common mason, but 
he soon acquired au excellent knowledge 
of marble masonry and sculpture. His 
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@évotedness to literatare. however, 
proved detrimental to his other avoca- 
tions. He was sickly from infancy, and 
subject to many disorders ; was troubled 
much with asthmatic and spasmodic af- 
fections, which prevented his lying in 


bed fur the last twenty years of his life. 


He attributed his protracted age to his 
exemplary temperance, pedestrian ha- 
bits, and early rising. 


Tue Ucuswater Lanptorp. 


June 27. At Pooley-bridge, Uliswa- 
ter, Mr. Russell, innkeeper, aged 58, 
well known as the obliging and judici- 
ously-catering entertainer of the name- 
rous visitors'to that delightful region of 
summer enjoyment. 

Though Mr. Russell, like other men, 
was not free from the weakoesses of hu- 
man nature, he possessed many good 
qualities of head and heart ; many ac- 
quirements which made him ‘¢a man 
to be talked avout’’ in bis neighbour- 
hood. True, be loved the pure spirit ; 
but he also loved the pure element of 
the silver lake—not, gentle reader, as a 
beverage, but as the serene of piscine ex- 
ploits that old Isaac Walton, himself, 
might have been proud of. The pike, 
the char, the truut, the perch, the eel, 
all were fish that came to his hook, net, 
Or coup; and come they did in abun- 
dance. Long will Mr. Russell’s name 
be associated with the fairy scenes, the 
excursions, the fishings, the ridings avd 
sailisigs, the wrestlings, singings and 
danemgs, the runnings and leapings, 
the sayings and doings of Pooley and 
Uliswater. His death has caused a 
blauk in the locality which cannot be 
filled up.- Not only the naiads hang 
their heads, but the peasants weep, and 
the bird of wisdom and of night whoops 
his must melancholy note ; even honest 
Tom Watt, the iron-handed Hercules of 
the lake, shed tears for the first time 
when the Fates inexorably severed the 
thread of the existence of his juvial mas- 
ter the *¢ Admiral.” 


--- G— 
CLERGY DECEASED. 

Aged 77, the Rev. Wm. Baynes, Rector 
of Upper and Lower Rickingha!l, Som. He 
was of Sidney Coll. Camb,, B.A. 1763, M.A. 
1786, and was presented to his united 
Churches in 1785, by R. Holt, esq. 

The Rev. Win, Beauchamp, Rector of 
Sampfird Courtney, Devon. He was for- 
merly Fellow of King’s Coll. Camb., where 
he proceeded B.A. 1779, M.A. 1782; and 
was presented to his living by that society in 
1798. 

Fhe Rev. Jos. Cragg, Vicar of Owston 
eum Withcote, Leic., and Cowbit, Linc. 


He ‘was of. Trin. Coll. Camb.”B.A. 17839, 
M.A. 1794, was presented to Cowbit ia 
1805, by the devisees of Mrs. Miller, and 
to Owston in 1808, by the late Sir Joha 
Palmer, Bart. of Cariton. 

The Rev. Wm. Deason, Perpetual Ourate 
of Ayton and. Whorlton in Yorkshire. "He 
was of Trin. Coll. Camb. B A. 1793, M.A, 
1807; was presented to Ayton in'1795, by 
the Rev. W. Marwood, and to Whorltom ia 
1797, by G. Cary, esq. ‘ 

The Rev. W. Domett, Rector.of Hawk 
church, near Axmiuster, to whieh he’ was 
inducted in 1774, on the presentation of H. 
W. Wyndham, esq. 

The Rev. John Hartley, Viear of Corring+ 
ham, and Perpetual Curate of Stow, Linc., 
to which churches he was presented in 
1815, by the Prebendary of Corriogham in 
the Church of Lincoln. ; 

At Claphain, the Rev. John Hadtlon Hind> 
Ilry, Chaplain to the Cullegiate Church, 
Manchester. He was of Brazenose Coll. 
Oxf. M.A. 1799; and published in 1800, 
** Persian Lyrics, or Scattered Poems from 
Hafiz, with Paraphrases in verse and prosé; 
a Catalogue of the Gazels, as arranged in a 
MS. of the works of Hafiz, in the Chetham 
Library, Manchester,” 4to. Also, in 1300, 
** The Counsels of Attar, from a Persian 
MS.” fc. 8vo, (reviewed in vol. Ixxxi. i. 
460. 3 

The Rev. Richard Hoblyn, Rector of All 
Saints and St. Leonard’s, and Perpetual 
Curate of St. Botolph’s, Colchester. He 
was of Balliol College, Oxford, M.A. 17975 
and was presented to his churches by that 
Society in 1799. 

At -Nant, near Carmarthen, the Rev. 
John Jones, Vicar of Llangunnoer, to which 
parish he was presented in 1816, by Dr, 
atin then Bp. of St. David's. 

Aged 72, the Rev. John Tasker Nash, 
D.D. Rector of St. ‘Thomas’s. .Haverfurd- 
west, and Herbrardston, Pemb. . He was of 
Trin, Coll, Camb. B.A. 1780, M.A..1783, 
D D. 1799 ; and was presented in the latter 

ear to his church in Haverfordwest, by the 
King, Lord Loughborough being thea Lord 
Chancellor. Mr. Nash published in 1790, 
*« The Claims of the Clergy to the genero- 
sity of the Laity, a Sermon,” 4to. 

At Huntingdon, on his 67th birthday, the 
Rev. Wm. Panchen, Reetar of _Wved Wal- 
ton, and Vicar of St: Mary, Himtiogdon, 
He was of Christ’s Coll. Camb. BA. 1774, 
M.A. 1777-3. was instituted te Wood Wal- 
ton in 1779, and presented to his Church at 
Hunsingdon in 1803, by the King; 
Eldon being then Lord Chaneetlor. 

The Rev. H.. Phillips, Minister wf Coity 
and Coychurch, in the Coanty of Glamorg, 

Aged 73, the Rev. Evan Powell, Vicar of 
St. Harmon, Radnorshire, aad Perpetual 

Curate of Lianwrthwl, Breconshire To both 
those churches he was preseated by Dr. 
Burgess, when Bp. of ‘St. David's, to the 
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atter in 1816, and to the furmer within 
these few vears. 

Rev. John Stodtlart, 30 years Head-master 
of the Grammar-school, and aiuve years Curate 
of All Saints, Northampton, and of Abing- 
ton, Northamptonshire. 

At Messina, the Rev. Chris. Thurgar, 
Perpetual Curate of Aldershot, Hauts, of 
which Church he had been only a short 
time the Incumbent. 

Aged 57, the Rev. Thomas Tucker, Rector 
of King:don, Som. He was of Wadham 
Coll. Oxf. M.A. 1793; and was preseated 
to his liviag by his own femily in 1794. 

May 31. Aged 37, the Rev. Richard 
Wager Allix, Rector of Great Warley, Essex, 
to which parish he was presented in 1826 
by St. John’s College, Camb. where he was 
a Fellow, and proceeded B.A. 1811, M.A. 
1814, B.D. 1821. He was a son "ef the 
late Rev. Charles Wager Allix, M.A. of 
Christ’s College, in the same University. 

July 1. At Bishop-Auckland, aged 73, 
the Rev. John Bacon, the much esteemed 
ingumbent of St. Andrew Auckland. He 
was a native of Harrington near Whitehaven ; 

ad.was presented to his cure in 1804 by 

e late Bp. of Durham, Dr. Barrington. 

. Ja'y % Aged 67, the Rev. Thos. Sedg- 
wick, Vicar of Mirfield, Yorkshire, to which 


Church he was 7% in 1803 by Sir 


George dengahe She. 
At St. Marychurch Vicarage, Devon, the 


Rev. Edw. Addicott Kitson, incumbent of 
that parish. He was of Oriel Coll. Oxf. 
M.A. 1797, and was presented to St. Mary- 
church in 1799 by Dean and Chapter 
of Exeter. 

July 8. At Spring Gardens, near Ring- 
wood; Hants, aged 72, the Rev. Henry 
Davies, Curate of that place, and for 44 

master of a respectable boarding school. 
ew “ry have been more beloved and re- 
ed through life. 

es 10, Aged 78, the Rev. Evan Jones, 
Regtor of Aberhafesp, and Vicar of Berriew, 
Mostg. To the former Church he was pre- 
me in 1787 by Dr. Shipley, then Bp. of 
St. Asaph and tothe latter in 1817 by Dr. 
Luamoore the present Bishop. 

At Piddle-Trenthide, Dorset, aged 39, the 
Rav. Chas. Edmund King, Rector of Witch- 
aiapton, add only brother to Lt.-Col. King, 
of ..Westhall :near- Sherborne. He was of 
Balliol Coll. Oxf, M.A. 1813 ; and was pre- 
sented to Witcham by.Mrs. Kingin 117. 

a2. At ardley, Herts, aged 61, 

We Fae Parsiow, Rector of that 

yas of Corpus Christi Coll. 

rae M. re 1t0h and was 

vale i in 1793 _ “Desa 

jar lag StPaul’s.- « ‘ 

. Po wre il 
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a Joupow avn ste Viewer. 
Lately. In Portland-place, aged 85, Rich. 
Raker, erg: of Orgot Hall, Fesex.. 


Clergy Deceased. 
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June 23. ’ Aged 36, Mr; William Davis, 
late a bookseller in Southampton-row, Rus~ 
sell-square, and author of an Olio of Lite- 
rary Aneedotes, and of a first and second 
Journey round the Library of a Bilblioma- 
niac. He has left a widow and three boys. 

June 28. At Pentonville, in his soth 
year, Wm. Tate, esq. 

Lately. At Hatcham-house, New-cross, 
the relict of Joseph Hardcastle, esq. 

Aged 67, Thomas Drinkwater, esq. of 
the Customs. 

July 5. At his brother's, in Portland- 

ace, Geo. Leycester, esq. of King’s Col- 

ege, Cambridge. 

July 6. Aged 10, Wm.-Benson-Forster, 
youngest son of John Jackson, esq of 
Ravensbourne Ludge, Lewisham. 

July 7. Aged 18 months, the Hon. Sey- 
mour Finch, second son of the Earl of 
Aylesford. 

Aged 67, Chas. Bartrum, esq. late of Lon- 
don-bridge, and Rye-lane, Peckham. 

In Great George-st. aged 73, Rich. El- 
lison, esq. of Sudtrooke Holme, co. Linc. 
Recorder of Lincoln, and Lieut.-Col. Royal 
N. Lincola Militia. 

July 9. In Montague-sq. Mary-Bryanna, 
relict of Lewis hadlin, of the Britis’ 
factory at Lisbon. 

July 11. Aged 82, in New are agg 
Susannah, widow of Lieut-Col. D 

Aged72, at Highgate, Mrs. Mary 

July 13. At ne hee | after ‘child. 
birth, meal 34, Catherine, wife of John Mac 
Donnell, esq. 

Aged 58, Elizabeth, wife of Mr. Richard 
Harding, of Sebbon's Buildings, Islington, 
one of the best and most amiuble of women, 

Aged 36, John Cooper, esq. of Eliot-° 
place, Blackheath, son of Thos. 
of ey omy Thames; also on the 16th, 
aged 8, Mary Ann, his only dau. 

July 14. In the Regeot’s Park, aged 
80, Robert Alexander, esq. late of Sea- 
is co. a - 

t Wi r-place, pgton, 47, 
Chas. ines - 

July 15. At Queenhithe, aged 63, Mr. 
Thos. Walker, veel known 88 @ composer 
and publisher of sacred music, und late 
principa] altoechorister in the Concerts of 
Ancient Music. : 

Henry Fletcher, esq. of creenrt yol 

_ 38. em pres ing’ i 
64, wyer, 8 
meinbraycer’s Office.” gma 

Aged 18, Chas.rW: » eldest son of > 
Sir Chas. Burrell, Bart. Lady Frances, 
eldest dau. of the Earl of mont Mr. : 
Burrell was @ Commone? of Church, 
where he had been but « few months from’ 
Westaiinater School. . 

18. In Charles-st. Berners-st. aged 
89, ‘widew_of Vincent Newton, 
Devonshire-st, 
Linge. 


oa 
=e. 





R ' Opirvary. — [Jaly, 


. At Pimlico, aged 21, Alfred, youngest 
son of the late Nath. Vick, esq. 
July 19. In Berners-st. John Shaw, 
@sq. Surgeon, 
- July 20. — Frances-Rose, youngest dau. 
of T. B. Heath, esq. of Bloomsbury-place. 
, John Lukin, esq. of Mecklenburgh-sq. 
and Gray's Inn 
July 21. At Somerset House, aged 74, 
Sarah, widow of Robert Mitford, esq. 
* uly 25. Aged 83. Mr. Thomas Blades, 
of Wandsworth-road, formerly of Piccadilly. 
July 26. In Devonshire-st. aged 11, 
Chas.- Whitmore, second sou of Chas, Bab- 
bage, esq. 


Berks. — July 14, At Martens Hern, 
near Bracknell, aged 90, John Maslin.— 
He served in the Navy during the reigns of 
George II. and IIl.; was at the taking of 
Quebec and Martinique, and is supposed to 
have been the last seaman who helped to 
carry the great General Wolfe off the field 
of battle. 

uly 19. At Sunringhill, Elizabeth, 
wife of Augustus Schutz, esq. 

Bucks.—July 11. Maria, second dau. 
of Rev. Joseph Gascoyne Littlehales, of 
Shalstone. a 

Camsu.—July ... At Clare Hall, aged 
80, the widow of Rev. T. V. Gould, Rector 
of Fornham All Saints, Suffoik. 

Counwatt.—At Towednack, aged 106, 
Mrs. Aane Martin, 

Devox.—Lately. At Ashburton, Lieut.- 
Col. C. T. Higgius, E.1.C. 

At Barnstaple, Catherine, wife of Capt. 
Rody, 89th foot. 

.July 6. At Totnes, aged 35, Caroline, 
wife of Wm. Duidge Taunton, esq. 

Dorset. — July 17. In the island of 
Portland, Hall Wake, esq. of Milbauk-st. 
Westminster. He was buried at St. Joha’s, 
Westminster ; of which parish he was a 
very useful member. 

June 28. At Weymouth, aged 84, Ca- 
therine, relict of Robert Colmer, esq. of 
Chard, and sister of lave Rev. Gregory Syn- 
dercombe,, LL.D. 

sDuruam.—July 11. At Bishop Oak, 
near Wolsingham, advanced in age, Robert 
Curry,.esq..fur many years a Magistrate fur 
the County. 

Essex.—Jynei6. At South Weald, near 
Brentwood, aged 38, Anna,. wife of Henry 
Peterson, esy. eldest son of Andrew Peter- 
son, esq. of Wakefield. She was. the se- 
cond dau. of Sir Thos. Turton, bart. for- 
merly: M. P. for Southwark, and. was mar- 
ried Aug, 13, 1810. 


July8. At Romford, Frances, wife of. 


Jen. are, eso.. - 
G.ouc.— A, Chesenbam, Capt. Robt. 
<'TeMprd; 20th fodt.!) ' . ts 


‘;Sum.+Henry,. eld. son. of Sam. Comme-" 


line,e% lewwemer, 
June 29. At clifton, the relict of James: 
Martia Hilhouse, esq. 


July 8. At Cheltenham, G. F. Tysen, 
esq. of Grosvenor-square. , 

Hants. — Lately. At Winchester, 

90, Anne, widow of John Dilly, esq. of 
Romsey. 

At Wymering Vicarage, aged 80, the wi- 
dow of Rev. Jas. Henville, Rector of Row- 
ner 

At Farley, the wife of Rev. C. T. Watkins. 

duly 2. At Southampton, Katharine, 
second dau. of Rev. Sum. Heathcote, of 
Bramshaw Hill, and grand-dau. of Isaac 
Pickering, esq. of Fox Leaze Park. 

July 3. Aged 84, Juha Young, esq. of 
Winchester. 

July 7. At Appleshaw, aged 63, Wal- 
ter Blunt, esq. 

July 17. At Ringwood, aged 88, Mary, 
wife of the Rev. J. B. Bristowe, which re- 
lation she had sustained barely fifteen weeks. 

Herer.—At Colwall, Mary, wife of Rev. 
Jas. Green, Curate of Upton on Severn. . 

At the Firs near Bromyard, aged 62, 
Packington Bray, esq. attorney. 

Herts.—At Great Gaddesden, aged 79, 
Agnata, widow of Wm. Bingham, D:D. 

Wn. Beldam, esq: of the Priory Farm, 
Royston. 

Kent. — Lately. At Canterbury, Poly- 
dore- Bridges, youngest son of Rev. T. A. 
Methuen, Rector ef All-Cannings, Wilts. 

June 25. In Hawley: sq.. Margate, aged 
77, Amelia, relict of Thos. Walker, esq. 

July 13. Francis, wife of the Hon. John 
Wingfield Stratford, of Addington Place, 
Kent, and of Stratford-pl. London. 

July 17. At Tunbridge Wells, aged 43, 
Eliz. relict of Thos. Walne, esq. of Brock- 
dish, Norfolk. 

July 20. At Tunbridge Wells, Ande, 
eldest dau. of late Edw. Golding, esq. of 
Maiden Hurley, Berks. 

~ Lancasnirne.—Sarah, wife of John Brad- 
shaw, esq. Weast House, Pendleton. 

Leicestersuirne.— July 8.. Aged 77, the 
Rev. ‘Thos. Grundy, of Leicester, who was 
thirty years Minister of the Independent 
Congregation at Lutterworth, and: 20 years 
at Ullesthorpe. | 

July 4. At his father’s, in Leicester, the 
Rev. Joha Hugh Worthington, one of the 
Ministers of the Unitarian Chapel, Mao- 
chester. 

Mivoesex:—July 19. At «Sunbury, 
the widow of Sir Andrew Bayntun,: second 
and last Bart. of Spye Park, Wiles. 

Norro.kx. —June 30.- At Great .Yar- 
mouth, aged 87, Jacob Preston, esq. ' 

-NorTHUMBERLAND.—June 9. “Aged 101, 
Mr. John Green; of Birches Nook, near 
Stocksfield. . At 

June 15. At Neweastle, -aged°73,° Ro- 
bert Foster, esq. af the Society of Friends, 
a man of extensive literary and classical at- 
tainments, unaffected humility, and inflexi 
ble integrity... i 

June 23. At Besufront, aged 89, Jobo 





r6e7)) 
Errington, esq. popularly called the Chief 
of Beaufront.’ . 

July 6. At. Hexham, very suddenly, 


while on_a vi-it, aged 24,’ Esther, dau. of 
Major Elliott of the Roxburghshire Yeo- 


manry. 

July 9. At Barrow Bank, near Wooler, 
aged 90, Richard Jobson, esq. 

Norts. — July 5. At Balderton, near 
Newark, aged 23, Jane, wife of Thomas 
Spragging Godfrey, esq. 

- Sator.—At Quiaton House, near Hales 
Owen, aged 93, Ambrose Foley, gent. 

Somerset. — April 30. At the Swan 
hotel, Wells, having ruptured a hlood-ves- 
sel, Sir James Galbraich, first Baronet of 
Shanwally, co, Donegal, and Castl-fin, co. 
Duhlin.—He was son of James Galbraith, 
of Londonderry, esq. by Elizabeth, dau. of 
John Whitehill, esq. of Clagh. SirJames was 
formerly Crown Solicitor in Ireland; and 
possessed very extensive literary acquire- 
ments. He was created a Baronet, Jan. 26, 
1813. He married. Rebecca Dorothea, dau. 
and coh. of John Hamilton, of Castlefin, 
esq. ; and had issue five daus. Jane, married 
in 1820, to Capt, Chas.-George, soa of late 
Rear-Adm. Stanhope; Letitia- Elizabeth ; 
Angal-Isabella; Harriet, and Isalella. His 
remains were conveyed to Dublin for inter- 
ment. The title is extinct. 

June 26. At Bath, Eliza Matilda, wi- 

dow of Lt.-Col. Richardson, E. 1. C. and 
niece tu the Earl of Aldborough. She was 
dau. of Morley Saunders, of Saunders Grove, 
esq. hy Lady Martha Stratford, third dau. 
of the first Earl. 
; July 1. At Portbury, aged 86, Mr. 
Geo. Grossmith, last surviving son of the 
Rev. Geo. Grossmith, formerly Rector of 
Burnham, Berks, and domestic chaplain to 
the late Duke of Portland. 

July 12. At Bath, aged 52, Charlotte, 
wife of Mr. Cruttwell, printer and editor of 
the Bath Chronicle. - 

July 18. At his seat, Belmont, Geo. 
Penrose Seymour, esq. Justice of Peace for 
the County. 

July 20. At Bath, Mrs. Anstruther, 
relict of the Hon. David Anstruther. 

July 22. 82, Mrs. Margaret Per- 
kins, sister of the late John Perkins, esq. of 
Pendell-court, Blechingly. 

‘StaFrorvsnine. — July 16. At the 
Mount, Newcastle, 73, Josiah Spode, esq. 

Surroux.—June 30. At Ipswich, aged 
88, Mary, relict.of Edm.-Pevkover, . of 
Reading, Berks, one of the Society of 
Friends. 


_ July 13. At Clare, 95, Sam. Brise, esq. 

* Suarey.—July 1. At Richmond, most 

. ; aged °85, Eleanor, relict 

of Henry in, esq. furmerly gn eminent 

| eee and ‘first proprietor gf the Ss, 

’s Chronicle. ‘Mr.. Baldwin died..in 

1833; and ap account of him gil} be foand 
th vel Lxxx11, i. p. 190. 


Osirvaarr, 


Susstx.—At Mid Lavant, near Chiches- 
ter, Henrietta, eldest dau. of late W. Poole, 
esy. of the Horke. : 

July 5. Sophia, wife of the Rev. Dr. 
Chalien. of Shermanbury Park. 

July 12. At Westbourne, aged 74, Sa- 
muel. Pepys Cuckerell, esq. 

July 15. Mary, widow of Rich, Denne, 
esq of Wiuchelsea. 

Vitts. — Lately. At Devizes, Jane, 
youngest dau. of late Geo. W. Poore, esq. 

June 26. At Woolverton, Mere, Mrs. 
Rocke, dau. of the late F. Feugoin, 

Worcestexsuire.—At Worcester, Fran- 
ces, wife of John Owen, esq. banker. 

At Malvern, the wife of R. French, esq. 
of Elen Lodge, Hants. 

July 16. At Winterdyne, aged 61, Wal- 
ter Michael Moseley, esq. 

Yor« — Lately. At Hall, Mr. Joho Han- 
cock Buckle, aged 42, formerly a respecta- 
ble solicitor in London. 

July 1. At Nun-Appleton, aged 46, 
James Hart, esq. 

July 3. Aged 41, G. Wright, esq. of 
Malwn. 

July 6. At Masham, aged 67, Joseph 
Bolland, esq. 

July 9. At Redness, near Howden, aged 
21, Ralph, second son of late Rev. Ralph 
Spofforth, Vicar of Howden. 

July 14. At Elloughton, 70,\ the 
Rev. David. Williams, late of Swanland, 
and for nearly forty years Minister of the 
Inde; endent Congregation at that place. 

Wares.—Aged 68, John Gwynne, esq. 
attorney, of Carmarthen, 

June 25. At Llangollen, aged.64, Mrs. 
Jemima Rolfe, of Bury St. Edmunds, | wi- 
dow of Rev. Edm. Kolfe, late of Cranworth, 
Norfolk. 

Scottanp.—May 27. Near Kirriemuir, 
James Macgregor, aged 100 years. When 
after the battle of Culloden, the Earl of 
Kilmarnock and Lord Balmeriao concealed 
themselves in the woods of Glentower, he 
was employed to carry the daily provisions 
to these noblemen. 

June 31, At Springfield, aged 72, Da- 
vid Laing, the celebrated Gretna Green 
noose-lyer, in which capacity he had offi- 
ciated for 35 years. He caught cold on the 
outside of the coach on his way to Lancas- 
ter, to give evidence on Wakefield's -trial, 
which eventually caused his death, : 

IrneLasp.—Meay 30. At Drumeree, co. 
Westmeath, William Smyth,° esq. formerly 
M. P. for that county. He was bred to the 

ofession of the law, and was called to the 
Frish bar in Hilary Term1796. He: sat 
before the Union in the Irish House of 
Commons; and represented the ‘county of 
“Westmeath from that i it event dur- 
ing three successive Parliaments, till 1807. 
Hie son Robert Smyth, esq.-is one of the 
pore Membeps, having been firet elected 
jm 1645, 





a4 
At Pleasant-view, Wexf. the wife 


Lately. 
of Christ: Hatchell, esq, late Capt. 76th reg: 


June 20. At Lismore Castle, Anna- 
Maria, wife of Wm. Samuel Currey, esq. 

June 21. At the Royal Barracks, Dub- 
ling aged 22, Francis Dobson, esq. Cornet 
2d Drag. Guards, only son of late Rev. Ro- 
bert Dobson. 

July 16. The relict of Sir Robert Bax- 
ter, Kot. co. Monaghan. 

Aproav. — Lately. At Penang, Henry 
Clarges Barrow, of Madras establishment. 

At Wallajabbad, Major G. H. Budd, 43d 


m 4 
In Jersey, Lt.-Col. Francis B. Camphell, 
of the 58th regiment. He was appuinted 
Ensign 71st foot, 1794; Lieutenant 58th 
foot, 1795; Captain, 1801; Major, 1810; 
and ‘brevet Lt.-Colonel, 1813. He served 
in Spain and Portugal, and received a me- 
dal for the hattle of Orthes, where he com- 
manided a provisional battalion. 
In Portugal, Ensign Massey, 4th reg. 
hose in a quicksand. 
Paris, Mr. J. Douglass, civil engineer. 
He attracted the notice of the Emperor Na- 
poleon, who awarded him a gold medal of 
merit 
: At Charlestown, N. America, Miss Anne 
Borlebrog, the oldest actress cn any stage. 
She made her debut (say the American 
rs) fifteen years befure Garrick, as Q. 
Catharine, im Shakspeare’s Henry VII. 


Onirvar®. 


[July 


She represented (like glorious Queen Bess) 

misses in their teens till she was 66, and the 

Younget class of matrons till she had attained 
er 78th year. 

. At Quilon, the wife of Lieut.-Col. Ni- 

cholas Woodhouse. 

April7. At Fal h, J , Re- 
becca Fury, a black woman, at the extreme 
age of 140 years, which has heen correctly 
traced from the deeds of her owners. The 
descendants of her youngest daughter con- 
sisted of 10 grandchildren, 34 great-grand- 
children, and one great-great-grandchild ; 
45 in number: 25 of whom are still alive. 
Rebecca retained her reason entire tothe last. 

Also, at Rio Bueno, in the same island, 
Joanna Graham, in her 125th year. She 
also retained the entire possession of all her 
faculties to the last. 

April 24. At New York, aged 88, 
Henry Crager, esq firmerly of Bristol, and 
its representative in Parliament, with Mr. 
Burke, from 1774 to 1780. In 1784, Mr. 
Cruger was again returned to the House of 
Commons, and on that occasion was repre- 
sented un the hustings hy his brother, Col. 
Cruger, being himself absent in America. 
He finally left this country for the United 
States in 1789, where he has since cun- 
stantly resided; and it may be gratifying to 
his old friends (if any survive) to know, that 
no man ever lived more highly respected, or 
died more sincerely lamented. 











BILL OF MORTALITY, from June 20, to July 24, 1827. 


Christened. Buried. 
Males - cmt aes Males - 
Females - 1196 Females- 862 


Whereof have died under two years old 
Salt Ss. per bushel; 14d. per pound. 


944 }rsos 


542 


50 and 60178 
60 and 70 166 
70 and 80 127 
80and 90 42 


@and 5 161 
e Sand10 94 
$ 10 and 20 73 
= 4 20 and 30 140 


30 aud 40 a4 90and100 7? 


40 and 50 151 | 100 i) 





AVERAGE of BRITISH CORN from the Returns ending July 23. 


Whest. | Barley. | Oats. 
s @. % dd a 
68 0 37 0 22 0 


Rye. Beans. Peas. 
6 s ad. s. d. 


33 © | 39 O | 39 6 


PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW. 
St. James's, Hay Gl, 10s. Straw 2/. 6s. Od. Clover:7/. 0s-—Whitechapel, Hay Sl. 26s. 


Straw 2/. 0s. \- Clover 7/. 7s.—Smithfield, Hay 61: 0s. Straw @l. 8s, 


Clover 72. Os. 


SMITHFIELD, July 23. To sink the Offal—per atone of sibs. 


Beef ...-.crarcorreererere $8 Or. to 58. 4d, 
ORLOD « ..ccccgeesereee 49. Od. to 45. 10d, 
Foal iccsscessereversceee OS Od. to 58. 8d. 

ii ccedinnesimensn at Te to 5s. 4d. 


Head “sisal ieee doy; a5: 
Beasts .....si++s « 2060 | Calves.250 
Sheep and Lambs26,810 Pigs 140 


‘COAL MARKET, July 27, 295. 9d. to 86s.6d. © . 
. TALLOW, per Cwt. Town Tallow 42s./6d. , Yellow Russia 39s. 0d. + ‘a 
Boar, Yellow 7éx Mottled 823:04. Curd 46s CANDLES; 73. per Doz, Moulds 4. 4.94, 





PRICES OF ‘SHARES, ‘July 23, 1827, 


t s8 } 


“es 
- 


At the Office of WOLFE, Broruers, Stock & Shate Brokers, 23, "Change Alley, Cornhill. 





CANALS. 


Ashton and Oldham - 
Barnsley . . 
Birmingh (1-8th ch ) 
Brecknock & Abergav. 
Coventry . . . « 
Cromford . 
Croydon. 
Derhy « + 2 » 
Dudley. . . . 
Ellesmere and Chester 
Forth and Clyde . 
Glamorganshire . 
Grand Junction 
Grand Surrey . 
Grand Union . . 
Grand Western . 
Grantham . . . 
Huddersfield . . 
Kennet and Avon . 
Lancaster 


Leeds and Liverpool . . | 


Leicester . 
Leic. and North’a 
Loughborough =. 
Mersey and Irwell 
Monmouthshire . . 
N.Walsham & Dilham 
"7 eee 
Oxford . . 

Peak Forest . 
Regent's ° 
Rochdale ° 
Shrewsbu 

Staff. and ° 
Stourbridge. ° 
Stratford-on-Avon . 
Stroudwater: . . 
Swansea. ° 
Severn and Wye : 
Thames and Medway . 
Thames & Severn, Red 
Ditte, Black » . . 


Trent and Mersey . t 


Warw. and Birming. 
Warwick and Napton 
Wilts and Berks . 
Wore. and Birming. 
DOCKS. 
St. Katharine’s 5 +. 
London (Stock) 
West India ~ (Stock) 
East India (Stock) 
Commercial (Stock) 
Bristol. 4 23 ¢ 
BRIDGES. 
Southwatk' s. . 
Do. New 74 per cent. 
os eee 
Waterloo . . . 
—— Ann. of 8l. . 
—— Ann. of 7/1. . 
RAILWAYS. 


Manchester & Liverp. | 








eoocoooosoooooscoocooosoco 


ecoocoocoooooos 


eooocococso 





Diup.aun. 
£.3 0 
is 0 
12 10 
9 10 
44 & hs 
is Oo 
7 0 
4 5 
3 15 
25 0 
13 12 8d. 
10 & 3 bs 
3 0 


— - wy ~~ 
*) SaNeTG~~) 7 | 
© ecocoooosu 6 


wo 
© 
e 
oF 


moocococso 


~ || Phoenix . 





| Brazitian (iss. at 5 pm) 





|} Ditto, New. . 


| Bath 
|| Bumingham . 
Biruinghams Stafford 


|| Bank, 
Carnat. Stock, istclass 








WATER-WORKS. 
East London . . i 
Grand Junction 
Kent 
Meacheswr’ & Salford 
South London . . 
West Middlesex . 
INSURANCES. 
Alliance. ° 
Albion . . . 
Atlas ° 
British Comeinelal . 
County Fire 
Eagle” 





|| Globe 


Guardian . 


|| Hope Life . 

|| Imperial Fire . 

|| Ditto Life . 
Norwich Union . 
| Protector F re. 


Provident Life 

Rock Life’. . . . 

RI. Exchange (Stock) 
MINES. 

Anglo Mexican 

Bolanos 


British Iron 

Colomh. (iss. at 5 pm) 

General 

Pasco Peruvian 

Potosi . 

Real Del Monte ‘ 

Tlalpuxahua 

United Mexican . . 

Welch Iren and Coal 
GAS LIGHTS. 

Westminster Chart®, 

Ditto, New 

Cey. . 





Imperial 


General United 
British . ° 


Brighton . . . 
Bristol . : 
Isle of Thanet . > 
Lewes . ? a 
Liverpool . « % -| 
Maidstone . 





|| Ratcliff . . . .| 
MISCELLANEOUS | 


Australian (Agricult') 
Auction Mart. . . 
Annuity, British . . 

Fuh Provincial | y 


Lond.Com.SaleRooms | 
Margate Pier . | 


Price. 


123 


0 


634 0 


29 


344 0 


90 
65 


14 dis. 


56 


9} 


43° 


44 


20 


to 
aw~ 
co D 


0 
0 


0 
0 
t) 


focooocococoo 


— 
oe° 


Div.p.ann: 
£.5 2 
3 0 


— om oS — 
aoe 


“ocnes 
oeocecos 


onwmoem 


9.2 %,S: L.“..9 


os 
~- 

on 
we 
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E 96 } 
METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W.CARY, Sensae, 


’ . From June 26, to.July 95, 1827, both inclusive. 
Fahrenheit’ 's Therm. F abrenheit’ 's Therm. 





| 
30, al fair 
29, 94) cloudy 
» 68 rain 
» 70. showers 
> 80 showers 
» 75} cloudy 
» 86) showers 
» 90) fair ; 1 
60 7 19) ‘showers ' || 30, OO» ain 
- 64 » 30, fair $ || 29, 78 eh 
66 | > 44) fair * d0lfair 
61 | , 38 fair 3 || 30, 04)rain 
62 > 38 fair ; » 02 ‘cloudy 
59) _ 29 fine » 08 cloudy 
58 |, 12 fiae » 00 fair 
' 
\| 
































DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From June 27, to July 27, 1827, both inclusive. 





| j 
\Ex. Bills, Ex. Bills, 
1000/. | 500i, 


34 per Ct 
Reduced. 


re) 
~ = 
=) 
-~ 2 
£& 
s 
a” 





— | 89 pm. 5556 pm.'55 57pm. 

— [0988 pm. 56 58 pin. 56 54 pm, 
29 } } 
30!208) 85$ ZF! 924 | oe — (88 86 pm. 53.55 pm, 53 55 pm. 
2 2064 85% | lhoigi9g | — — (5456pm,| 154 56 pm. 
3/2074 853% Is § jOlg tog | — —  (5556)m. 55 56 pm. 
a|208} 85g 6 11024 /19% | — 8586 pm. 5556 pm, [ss 56 pm, 
5\209 86% : 95 |1024/20 | — 85 87 pm. 55 57 pm.)55 57 pm. 
6/2103 874 63 ; 939 100 $102 |20$ (2514/86 89 pm. 58 59 pm.|/58 59 pm, 
7/2104 87 i i$ 4 — '93§ 100 4g 1021/20 |250) 9089 pm. 5961 pm 596) pm. 
9 2104 87§ 64 R6g 93g 100 41102$20 | — 90 92 pm. 60 62 pm.|6062 pm. 
10,2104 864 i864 5$93 (93 [100 § 102 |20 | — 88 84 pm. 5355 pm,|53 56 pm. 
11 ~— sag 685% $ 92% 92} 100 $102 (19% 252} 86 87 pm.'50 52 pm.|50 52 pm. 
12/2093 86g 4/853 6934 \93 jloug 4/102 |19§ 252 86 87 pm. 53 55 pm.|53 55 pm. 
13|2099 86¢ 4/86 5$934 93§ 100% ¢ 101520 | — | 86 pm. 5255 pm /52 54 pm. 
14/210 (86g 3/85 64! — \93% |1004 4102 120 (252 (86 88 pm. 57 54 pm.|57 54 pm. 
16\210 |86$ 4/86 534/ — |93 (100g gi102 [20 (2594 87 85 pmn.'54.56 pm.|54 56 pm. 
17/2093 864 4/853 6 934 934 |100§ 4/1024) — noes 87 88 pm. 57 55 pm.|57 55 pm. 
18} — isee § 85% “* 934 934 1008 4 102g) 20 | 88 90 pm. 5658 pm.|56 58 pm. 
19/ Hol. os 
20}2094/86§ § 86} 53 93% ‘934 100§ 3)'024) — [252 '89 90 pm.'56 58 pm |56 58 pm. 
21} — |86g §/85g 6493 § [934 |1005 3/100,/20 |252} 39 88 pm. 58 57 pm.|58 57 pm. 
23/210 |s6j 3/86 t — |933 1003 1 1024/19% | — | 89 pm. \56 57 pm.|56 57pm. 
24/2103'87 6486$ 6935 [ses 1100$ 1/102§ 20 2525 88 89 pm. 56 58 pm.|56 58 pm. 
25/Hol. 
26/211 hs 74/87 641943 ‘04g |100$ |102§/20$ leseh 87 89 pm.'55 58 pm.|56 58 pm. 

South Sea Stock, July 6, 944. July 9—14,94. July 18, 93$.—Old South Sea 
Annuites, June 27, 85}. 


J.J. ARNULL, Stock Broker, Bank-buildings, Cornhill, 
late Ricuarpson, Goootvex, and Co. 























2. B, NICHOLS, 25, PARLIAMENT STREGT.~ 





